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PREFACE 


I carted the stud} of Sanskrit with the JRagJuivamsa after some 
j rtkmtnan prtjoia* on in the elements of grammar, when I w\is a boy of 
six, fifty five > tar? aj o. 1'rom that time onwards the works of Kalidasa 
Hd l^tn rn crr'tnrt companion 11 in life. I always carried a set of his 
works with r'c .\1 cre\cr I went out, and thc\ were alwajs on my study- 
table in rw 1 c,"t I 1 now the te't In e-heart, and \ct I read through the 
to-? ngvn arc ogam, and 1 read it aloud so that I can realise the 
barrr'TA between the sound and the sense in his poctr). 

Ti’c rro'c I read the works of Kalidasa, the more becomes the 
rr.attrn! in it ti at calls for serious study and examination. Various 
prolltrr' in Kakd'*'? «{ud\ like correct readings of passages, authenticity 
of te T ;<• cr {arts of tc^V or mdmdual passages in the texts, grammar and 
intcrj retat'cn. Kalidasa’s Art, various cultural points relating to the 
wed c of Kalidasa, and the date of Kalidasa, have been engaging my 
attention du-ing the long period when I started on a critical study of the 
great {*oet, c-pe-cially during the last twenty five years. 

In most of such problems I hold views that are in conflict with the 
traditional xiew s alxmt Kalidasa, both modern and ancient. I do not 
accept the interpretations put on many of the passages in Kalidasa by 
ancient commentators. I have introduced some of such passages of 
doubtful interpretation in my articles and as short notes in some of the 
journals in English and Sans! rit Some of them will be found in the 
Notes that follow in this book. Various opinions have been expressed by 
scholars relating to the date of Kalidasa I am definite about Kalidasa 
being a contcmjiorary of Agnimitraof the Sunga Dynasty, who is the hero 
in the M a lax ika gimnitra , a friend and colleague of the king who was both 
a great warrior and a great literary man. The majority of scholars assign 
him to the age of the Guptas, and a few accept the date of the Vikrama^ 
ditya of the Vikrama Era, i. c., 56 B. C., as the date of Kalidasa. There 
are only few who take his date as the second century B. C. I am also 
definite that Kalidasa did not write beyond the first eight Cantos of the 
Raghuvam'sa where the story ends, it is also my view that Kalidasa 
meant to continue the other epic beyond the available eight Cantos, As 
for his philosophy of life, he was not at all an advocate of Samnydsa, he 
was not anti-worldly. He was advocating a full life and an active life as 
the noblest form of life for man. 
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I have tried to show some of these matters in this book I have 
cited passages from the book and I have given the references m the Notes 
When I render the passages in English, it is more to bring out the point 
than to give an accurate translation, and as such some of the passages are 
rendered in different wordings when they appear in different portions of 
the book The facts are all taken from the works of Kalidasa, I have also 
shown the methods of mj deduction, how I arrive at the conclusions. 
There is ample room for a difference of opinion on the point whether the 
conclusions follow from the premises There would have been no meaning 
m my publishing the book if there bad been no such differences of opinion 
on the points 

Perhaps my interpretation of other points like Kings and Common 
People and Women, Nature, Beauty, Art etc may not be so controversial 
I have already published a large number of articles on the various problems 
and I have also spoken about them in various meetings I have prepared 
many Notes relating to the points which I considered important when I 
read the books During 1953 and 54 when I was Professor of Sanskrit 
in the Tehran University in Iran, I contributed a few articles to a Weekly 
m Delhi, bearing Titles more or less what they are m the different chapters 
of this book They were very brief Some of them had been reproduced 
by other journals also I had been wanting to collect some of my articles 
and publish them in book form 

It was m the last Quarter of 1954 that I joined the Andhra 
Un.versity as Professor of Sanskrit, and it was suggested to me that I 
may deliver some general lectures bearing on Indian Culture In the 
second Term of 1954—55 (September — December) I took up the Culture of 
the Vedas for the first course of lectures and m the third Term (January — 
March) I took up Kalidasa as the subject During the four and half years 
that I spent at Tehran, after I retired from the Madras University, I had 
no facilities to devote my time for any serious studies, and this new 
position in an Indian University gave me a chance once more to take up 
such a serious study and to make use of the mass of Notes that had been 
accumulating in my boxes when I left Madras. I utilised such Notes m 
preparing the two'courses of lectures, and the Andhra University kindly 
sanctioned their publication. The lectures on the Vedas and the lectures 
on Kalidasa were both made ready for publication. But I decided to get 
the lecture on Kalidasa printed first The other will go to the press now. 
I am publishing the lectures in the form in which they were prepared 
for the lectures. But owing to the shortness of time, all the lectures 
could not be actually delivered. Only some of them, and that in the 
form of selections of portions, were actually delivered as lectures. 
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The lectures were not meant for specialists. The audience that I 
had to address consisted of students and teachers of t he University, 
people v ith education and culture and with interest in the subject. It is 
a matter of great satisfaction and even pride for me that some of the 
Professors and other teachers and many students had been regularly 
attending the lectures. That was a great encouragement for me. I have 
added the Notes later, instead of introducing them in the body of the book 
since they would ha\e been of no use for the people for whom the lectures 
were meant. But there are others who desire to go deeper into the 
matter, and the Notes are meant for them I have to presume that those 
w ho read the book know the outline of the w orks of Kalidasa, w ithout 
such a preliminar} preparation, it is not possible for any one to follow the 
treatment of the subject, and it is not possible for me to explain all such 
matters in the book itself. There are some translations of the works of 
Kalidasa, I lia\e gi\en some outline of the w'orks in this book also. 

There are still many points that require treatment. I hope to do 
so on some future occation. Many of the subjects can be understood 
only by persons who have a closer acquaintance with the wmrks of Kali- 
dasa. If I begin to treat of the date of Kalidasa or the artistic symmetry 
in working out the plot of the dramas or the problem of “Time Duration” 
in the dramas or the supernatural element or the private and the public 
side of the chief characters, I have to enter into details which only a 
close student of Kalidasa can understand In this course of lectures I 
have introduced only such matters that could be treated without entering 
into much of details. Even then I have practically covered the entire 
text, as the Notes will show. 

When I was preparing these lectures, I did not have the copies of 
many of the articles that I had published about Kalidasa. I had the 
wmrks of Kalidasa and also the Notes which I had been writing out rela- 
ting to many points about Kalidasa. This is not a collection of such 
articles; this is not even an enlargement of such articles. They are all 
originally written out in the form of lectures. I did not re-write the 
lectures for publication. That explains why there are many places where 
points are repeated. In a lecture I have to mention such points again in 
a particular context, though they had been mentioned on previous occasions 
I know that in a book, they could be omitted, with just a reference to 
the previous contexts But I prefer to publish the book in the form in 
which it was originally written out as lectures. 

I take this opportunity to thank the Teachers and the students of 
the University for their presence at the lectures and for their encourage- 
ment. Their appreciation was a source of great inspiration me, and 
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their occasional questions enabled me to re-thmk of some of the points and 
to make my mmd clearer Perhaps my replies did not satlsf) the 
questioners in many cases What I value is their appreciation and not so 
much their approval. 

Dr. V S Krishna, the scholar Vice-chancellor of the Andhra 
University had been always taking a keen interest in Sanskrit and in my 
work I owe him sincere gratitude for entertaining me m the Unnersity, 
thus giving me a chance to revive my studies, temporarily broken after 
I left the Madras University I am specially 'thankful to him for arranging 
the publications of the lectures in book form Shri Iv. V Gopalasw amy , 
the Registrar w r as equally kind to me and w ithout Ins sincere'co-operation, 
the book would not have been published so soon. He too took a personal 
interest in the w ork and has done many things by w ay r of encouragement 
for me m my work 

The lectures w’ere ready in book form for publication in July 1955, 
and arrangements for publication were also complete within a short time 
But I had to surmount some difficulties regarding the right types This 
work is meant for the general reader, yet w hen I have to treat a subject 
like this in English, some technical points cannot be excluded Print.ng 
could actually start only by the end of the y ear In printing I ha\e 
written the proper names with popular spelling, since many of the names 
are familiar to the general reader. In the case of the names of authors, 
I have printed the whole name in Capitals Names of works and Sanskrit 
words are written with phonetic spelling, using diacritical marks and are 
put m Italics I have given the English equnalents for the Sanskrit 
words 


References ha\e been made to other works. My lectures on the 
Vedas will appear m book form soon I am preparing a course of 
lectures on "Landmarks in Literary Critcisim” in which I w ill explain 
some of the points on which I hold Mews different from what is ordinarily" 
held, the chief of them being the meaning of Sthdijl-Blldva (the 
Enduring Pathos, w'hich is identified w ith Rasa or Emotion) and the 
nature of dramas m v/hichSingdra and J^lra (Love and HeroismJ are 
the dominating Emotions. Many of the points that I raise in the lectures 
on the Vedas can become clear only with the help ( of another series of 
lectures on Buddha as the Founder of Modern Indian Religion,” which 
is getting ready. I have also to give an outline of Latter-day Indian 
Philosophy to make some other points in the lectures on the Vedas clear. 
Many points dealt with in this book also may stand in need of help from 
the book relating to Indian philosophy The Back-ground of Classical 
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"Sanskrit Literature is another subject a treatment of which is necessary 
to make the picture complete. A comprehensive presentation of the 
MctJidbhd') ata 1 and the Rdilidyarta as the true representatives of the 
genius of India is another matter that has long been overdue. They are 
•all m preparation-and will appear m due course 


It has been my ambition, and also an eager dream, to prepare a 
complete account of Indian civilization from the very beginning, basing 
such treatment on the literature of India instead of emphasising the eviden- 
ces supplied in foreign accounts and foreign comments, both old and new. 
Plans are ready for such a serial publication of books on a uniform basis; 
talents are available in plenty, there 'are sufficient number of devoted 
workers. But such an undertaking requires business organisation and 
financial assistance. And there is no Raghu now, of whom I have said 
-something on Pp 38 and 40 of this book. I have placed the plan before 
many persons who could be of help. None of them seemed to have 
heard of the great patron of learning m the person of Raghu in ancient 
limes. 


I have again and again made references to the Vedas and to the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Udmdyana in the course of these lectures, 
and I have also made references to some religious tendencies and foreign 
influences in the lectures. The references are quite clear. I cannot 
substantiate my points unless I have the facility to explain my position 
in a few volumes, I must here state categorically that I have nothing 
but adoration to offer to the Great Lord Buddha, and I consider Him 
and worship Him as one of the mighty pillars that support Indian 
civilization, along with Shri Krishna and Veda Vyasa, But I cannot 
say that my attitude is the same towards some beliefs and customs and 
institutions that have been associated with His Sacred Name. I await 
the advent of a modern Raghu for realising my ambition of writing such 
a series of books, for which everything except money and business 
organisation, is ready, I am issuing these few books on the subjects as a 
preparation for the larger venture, to pave the way for it, to show that 
there is a fresh approach possible, to indicate some blanks m the available 
presentations, and even some distortions in them. 
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In spite of all the attention that I bestowed, some errors have 
crept into the printing in this booh Most of them are of a simple 
nature, in the matter of spelling and punctuation, and as such I have not 
added a correction list But some mistakes in indicating the Note numbers 
in the text are of a serious nature and I give below the cases w here such 
mistakes have crept in 

Kings— No 39, Common People and Women - Nos. 1 and 39 
(on P. 59), Ideal of Beautv - Nos, 18 (entered as 19 on P 69), 
30 and 43, Art — Nos 2, 9, 17, 39, 45 and 61 to 63, Nature — Nos 21 
and 29, Heaven and Earth - No 56, Renunciation and Release - No 37, 
Harmony — No 3. 

Most of the corrections are show n in the respective Notes 

I take this opportunity to thank the Sri Ranga Printing Press 
of Visahhapatnam for finishing the printing of the book in this waj 


Andhra University 

Waltair C, KUNHAN RAJA. 

4th July, 1956 
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INTRODUCTORY 


KALIP \S \ hr 5 been recognised ns the greatest poet of India We 
A* 4 'Ci i 1 1 r.y v l-t . ho flourished But c\cr since there began to appear 
”• reft tnct lo'um tin -e has been a continuous appreciation of his 
< n r .h, s t > HnAnt Literature in llsxarious forms of Epic, Drama 
- i Wo-t j '» ’u v ith ,i 1\ nc torn h No j oLt after lus time has excelled 
i i u * i r 1 one ci i ^ee attempts in the hternn contributions of later poets 
, r-udi lus «g->ndnrds lie iealK s C t the standard for dramatic 
t " Anr- >> I < pic form, and also for 1\ ru a! beaut} Even in modem 
nu’es v 1,( n ‘san 1 -’ rit became Imnn to the West, KALIDASA’s drama 
tl e »S til 'Uiit’Ui v as among the eaihcst to attract the attention of literary 
luminaries there, and the} all haw bestowed praises on his poetic genius 
m a b\ ish w a\ , 

Although Hr William Jones is not the first European to learn 
*- 'iid rit, his name is a ct -oc lated with the beginnings of an extensive study 
<'! the Jiti r lure lie translated the Hdluntala into English 1 and it was 
li.m-l ited into German 1 It was this translation of a translation that 
caught the eyes of the great Get man poet Goethe who wrote about it as 
follow s 

Wouldst thou the }Oug year’s blossoms, wouldst thou the fruits 

of the later year 

\\ ouldst thou what charms and enraptures, wouldst thou what 

feasts and nourishes, 

Wouldst thou the heaven and the earth with one word 

comprehend ? 

I name thee Hal in/lala an 1 then lias all been said 

This appreciation of the great German poet has become a classic in the 
field of Sanskritic criticism, and there are few books on the subject m 
which it is not cited or at least referred to, either in its original form or in 
translation It is receiving such a great popularity not because it comes 
from a poet of the West but because it comes fiom one of the greatest of 
the poets of the world and that after seeing only the translation of a very 
indifferent translation of the original So have many a literary man of the 
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West at that early time in the bistort af the stud} of Sanskrit in the West 
■and also in modern times Prof A W R}dcr from \mcrica has translated 
the v, orks of KALIDASA into English’ and he has also added a \ er\ 
appreciate note about KALIDASA in all its aspects This is perhaps the 
best appreciation of the works of KALIDASA in modern tinted It is 
w orthw hile to read the w hole note from his pen 

In ancient times, BANA, a great prose w riter, the author of the 
magnificent Romance named the hadavibtti't and of the liietoric.il 
Romance named the Hai scicai ita, the stort of King Harsha of Kanouj 
a\ hose contemporary be w as, has said in the introductor} portion of his 
Eaisaca) ita about KALIDASA as follows 

In whom does not arise full enjot ment when there ilows the 
poems of KALIDASA saturated in sweetness, as in the case of a 
bunch of flow ers , 

It has been said in another popular verse . 

When there arose an occasion to count the poets in ancient 
times, KALIDASA took Ins position on the little finger , c\en 
now since there has not appeared an equal, the name “de\oid of 
a name” become hterall} true (for the little finger) 

There are various other references to KALIDASA in Sanskrit Literature 

ANANDAVARDHANA, one of the greatest among the litorart critics 
m Sanskrit, and perhaps in the whole world, speaks of KALIDASA a<; one 
among the five or si\ real poets and counts him along with \ EDAYYASA 
the author of the Mahdbhai ata and VALMIKI the author of the 
Ramayanci 1 Thus, to him KALIDASA and VEDAVIASA and 
VALMIKI form a trio in Sanskrit literature, being the greatest of the poets 
known to him His important theories are based on the poetn of these 
three great poets 


In spite of such coutinuous and consistent reputatiou which 
KALIDASA enjo} ed as a great poet both m India and outside, he is the 
least know n poet of the w orld Practicall} nothing is know n of him He 
himself mentions his name as KALIDASA only in his Dramas, w here, as is 
the practice m Sanskrit Dramas, the author’s name and the name of the 
Drama are mentioned in the prologue We can safel} say that the three 
Dramas are written by the same person whose name lsgnen as KALIDASA 
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K ' b’. "i i* help in m ,i‘-Mi;nni|; the two long Jipics 
. ;■ h.n. Tluu arc \ irimis rosmm ntane-. on Ins 

> < ’ ' ! , iU‘- un information about the 


* : > f *’<• ' t t 1 md mdifti ii nt. but not one tb.it can 
- * r • • <. ,• \< I , c««i* :< 1 on bun Hut tiaditmn assigns 

i , t ",<• K > ’ i j >> i t<> bun. md tin ii is oiHi mote 

• - ' * . " t« v w.i ’ ol K \i.m\s\ I In two long 

‘d - l\'”h ix\m. i in 1 tin /\ mnui u^ambhai a . 

• . *• ’> ■ 3/ / 7 /. • • t\: *1 In oibt r Km ilpotin assignrd 

r ' t <' * C* < /.V s iful.ii ii 'llu thn i diam. is, the 

f */ ■ - ’> > P < 1* '**<«-; j '/•*/(/ md tin »S '(tl.an/ala are 

KM !i'\'«\i,i tb' (hum's tlu. niseis (s From 
p t v« ” <’.ti i ib * v< m not wiom, m idt ntifs ing 

■ K '.Li: . * »* - ft!'! 1 - Pt tin i villi tin autboi of the two 

■ it ’p- 

i /.’ . )1 ,-t i. < a- o' ib' 1 j s . dt d \\ itb tin kings of the 

*■ P .• >tb Ki :m .do >tut<daiuw l)\nastv with 

• ’ < i< t’s : <•: K i/liti Ilf. iKo to bedtalt with, 

' ' ’ * 5 ■ j.-;* in tin intuiil was 'I In n K.iglm and Ins 

<b .* /b in tla tu a < udit ( auto Aja's s 0n Dasaratlia 

•* '* * J *~j (| K tint • "in' in ' t in the nun tb C. into Cantos 

*< ’ ’ * ('< 1 * itb sb' t<>'\ <>f ‘-diii Kama, < lost 1) follow in;; the 

■/?>"/ j> /’ *r »<f \ M.MIkl 'Iln • n it < nth and tin. se\t ntcentli Cantos 

"< t b ‘-'ii*j K > r • >■> i Km t and bis • on Atitlu. -In the eighteenth 

' '<< * 1 ,,t tmad ' i ol lints in* dt dt with /’ivinj; a pen picture of 

• ''iii tvu n tbm' •<. ' iln nintf till) Canto dials with Km/; 

Cm*, ’ii . wit" l.d i ’ti\ t.bjri tuuiablt lift , indulging m Ins hareng 

"i !'i < ii,t to tin "ilf-n of tin ptopl** and disiegardmg Ins ministers 

•si < • < n tie j 'uj.lt 1 1 , f Hi dnd .md Ins (juocn, who w'as 

ii, i tluld, ml on tin tbiom and tided the kingdom with 

( • a '!< md ju tut , m tbi' uimatuial (onli't the | oem ends 

’) lit ot In r J.jitt , tin Kinnth asnmhham, deals with the marriage 

of tin go it Cod Si\a with Parvati the daughter of the mountain 
Hun can 'fix birth and childhood of Parvati the penance of Siva 

m tin mount. tm Ihmavan afln lie lost Ins consort (Canto 1), the 
oppn • .ion of tin gods by a grt at demon named Taraka, tiie prayer of 
the gods (() Brahma for protection, and the reply of Brahma that he 
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himself cannot kill the demon for some technical reasons but that if Sna 
who was undergoing a penance, could be persuaded to inarrj the daughter 
of the mountain Hima\an, the son born of the union would be able to kill 
their enemy (Canto 2), the attempt of the gods to mmc the heart of Sna 
through the power of Kama, the Lord of Lose, the death of Kama 
being burnt in the fire from the ejesof Sna (Canto J), the wailing of his 
wife Rati (Canto 4), the penance of Parvati because she lost the chance 
of winning the loie of Sna, the appearance of Sna before her incognito 
being pleased with her devotion and the promise that he would marr} lit r 
(Canto 5), the message of Sna to the mountain asking the hands of his 
daughter, sent through the se\en great sages (Canto 6) and the wedding 
of Siva with Panati (Canto 7) and their honej moon described in great 
detail (Canto 8) are contained in the first eight Cantos The poem 
written by KALIDASA ends here But the end is quite unnatural , the 
eighth Canto ends like this 

For full one hundred jears, Si\a, attached to the pleasures 
in the companj of his new!}' wedded wife, enjojed life as if 
it were just a single night, and jet his desires for further 
enjojunents were not broken off 

This is not the way in which a poem can be concluded We 
do not know what theme KALIDASA wanted to deal with in the 
poem It is now know n as Kinndrasambhava, the birth of Kumara 
(the War-god) In the other Epic he sa\s that he was writing on the 
dj-nasty of Raghu 1 Here, since there is frequent mention of the birth of 
a son who would fill the demon, it maj he concluded that what he 
wanted to write about is not merelj r the wedding cf Sna but the 
birth of a son and the exploits of that son Further, the poem is not 
properly concluded m the asailable portion of the text k later j c _t* 
and a far inferior one too, added a few more Cantos to bring the 
story to the natural conclusion Some people ba\e tried to show that 
KALIDASA wanted to write only the eight Cantos and that the poem 
is known as Eumarasavibhaici m so far as it deals with Sambhaia 
or Union, prior to the Kumara or the birth of the Kumara But the un- 
natural way in which the eighth Canto ends is e’ear proof that KALIDASA 
w'anted to continue the poem, and the descriptions in the first eight Cantos 
show also that the poem w as meant to continue much further than the 
eight Cantos, if the mind of the reader is to be left without anj further 
expectancjx This point will be taken up m a later lecture 
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Vk hat a poet has in lus mind, events and characters that had a 
special appeal to him, aie reflected not on!) m the earlier portion of his 
poem but also in his other poems wntlen prior to the composition of a 
particular piece. Tn the JfaqJnn aviso, also we find frequent references to 
Kumara and wlnt Ins appealed to KALIDASA, as found in these 
reference 1 ' is not the wedding of Sna with Panati, but the birth of 
the son and his exploits All theses c\ idenccs prove that the Epic 
T\ umauisambhai o was meant to be continued bejond the eight 
Cantos row a\a.l ihle We do not know win lie did not finish his work. 
T hem n a stor\ that Ibmati was anno\cd with such detailed descriptions 
of the hont} -moon and cursed KALIDASA that he would lose his poetic 
talent 


The 1\ nc poem called the McqJiarfuia is unique in the literature 
of the world This is a t\ pc initiated by KALIDASA and imitated by many 
other poets in Sanskrit and e\cn in modern Indian languages. There is 
no other language, c o far as I know, m which there is such a type Here 
the poem is dmded into two parts each of about fifty or sixty verses. But 
the whole poem is what mat be called a short l>nc, as distinct from the 
long epics A Jo\er far removed from his beloved by circumstances, sends 
a message of solace to his beloved through some agent, the first part 
contains mainly a description of the route to be followed to reach the 
home of the helmed and the second part contains a description of the city 
where the bclo\ed lues, the house of the Leloved, the condition of the 
belo\ed in the state of separation as imagined by the hero, the message of 
solace and some secret mark for identifying the messenger and for an 
assurance that the message is genuine, and this mark is generally in the 
form of a reference to some incident w Inch none but the hero and the 
heioinc could have know n This is the plan W'hich KALIDASA started 
and the imitations have mostly followed this technique The metre used 
by KALIDASA is also a special one, called the Manddhi dntd, i e 
-\erses of four lines of seventeen syllabes divided into three parts of four, 
six and seven syllables each. The actual scheme is 

/ X_>> O O O O — / — O O 

"Some imitators have made the message to emanate from the heroine. In 
a few cases it is a seeker of truth, some devotee, sending a message to the 
Supreme or to the Deity. 

In the poem of KALIDASA, a Yaksha some demi-god, employed 
■i n a very high office by their king at their Capital, Alaka m the 
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Himalay as, became v ery proud of his position and forgot lnmsclf to such 
an extent that the lung became angry and banished him for a year. He 
took his abode in a mountain in the South where Sita during her life in 
the forest used to li\e and bathe in the pools near by and where Kama 
too used to w ander about making the whole mountain side holy The 
rami season came and the hero became very anxious about the life of 
his beloied left behind at Alaka and decided to send a message of solace 
through the cloud that was seen moving to the North Tirst lie accosts 
him and tells him about his own condition , then he requests him to go to 
Alaka for delivering a message to Ins beloved He starts describing the 
route, where there were mountains and rivers, where the animals and 
birds vv ould be Ins occasional companions A city is mentioned, called 
Vidisa," and another Citv, Ujjayim' is described in great detail. 
North of that a temple is also mentioned Then we sec nothing to the 
north of this place Gradually the cloud is to reach the foot of the 
Himalayas and then the first part ends In the second half, there is a 
beautiful description of Alaka, a place of Utopian happiness, and then 
follows the description of the house where he used to live and where his 
beloved was still living and then the condition of the beloved, as imagined 
by himself in the state of separation Then he asks his beloved to have 
■courage during the four further months yet to go and promises her again 
a life of happiness after his return at the end of the period of banishment. 
This closes the poem 

This gives the poet plenty of occasion to describe the objects of 
Nature like the mountains and the rivers and the birds and the animals 
and the common people, especially' the v lllage damsels He describes the 
mountains as the friends of the cloud and the rivers as bis beloved The 
glances of the village damsels without training in exhibiting their love 
through such methods are specially mentioned 

Of the three Dramas, one relates to a historical character, King' 
Agmmitra, son of Pushy amitra who put an end to the last of the Mouryan 
kings and made himself the ruler , Pushy amitra was his Commander-m- 
chief and even after ascending the throne, he refers to himself onlv as a 
Commander-in-chief ( Scmrpafi) In a letter sent to his son Agmmitra, 
there is a hint that perhaps it was Agmmitra who was the king But it 
was Pushy'amitra who performs the Asiainedha Sacrifice, usually 
performed only by ruling kings Here there is an intertwining of a 
historical event wuth some domestic events 
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1 '' 11 ^ i>Hrl h i adj u int to the plac v where Agnimitra 

’ ‘ ; ‘i ,;, ’i *' v ’ I’' 1 ' iimponir\ Capital) during his 

■ * * ' i ^ lC a*- ’ tlii i < w.m » mj« < e^ion dispute between 

*■:: i ii j> ". .!!>•< >1 in h< Ip one of them named 
' ■< ' M d i\ i! i |<i hid unangul to murr\. This 

*' • v a ]>.ni ( i dm ' to \h1im on a Louitcs} 

" :il .:;h< C<> n.n indi r-in < hn f of his mal waylaid 

* ' 1 '■* C i t i pri'-oiu r. ’I he msU r rould not he 

' « v * ' « -i' I v i;h t not In i Inch i ompanion and 

' < \ (.iiit' 1 '- hjnthi t-in-lea (w ife’s hi other) was 

' • * *i 3 } i jj{ In r to \piiinittia's queen scithat 

5 ‘ < I '*» e "'j i i'l h' i tn.isiirc 1 . Her J.id\ companion 

'* ’ • }>ilii,! t Nuir on mount of gnef at the 

* • * * * 'i ti i\ i ml Ik ton went to the court of 

• < ’ i !< mu 1 ltd\, adv uug the king and 
' 1 , ■: ‘.’k geo ii I his i-, tin political background 

H ’I'iii tu< ••>uit without hot identity being Inown to 

• ' ' ’*.!< J. Ifni ' Nun. \nd tin latter on her part started 

. *<! ' v >•. I M t ! i \ i ! i together. '1 he i|Uim guarded 

' 1 4 ' ' > • ’ * * •• *h ■< it t mi to < i th it the I mg < lot s not get a 

' ' ‘ < ’ i'i I in i th* | lot for thi m mi p.u t of the drama In 

• ' * A f' > >' aid M d o n i m m t; < to unit and they fall m Jove 

’ » 4 ' ’ ' •* . it 'hi tin i in i tifi r arrnc annomii mg the disappcnr- 

" ' ‘ hj.'i j d i Ik \ identify th- hi loim . J J \ this time the queen 

I ' ' ' ! • ! d> > i I* 1 to p- n.ut tin miriJtgr. 'I he quien’s brother had 

t ' l , .n i 'I dh iv "Mia’s mal and deflated lnm. Agnimitia’s 

• ’ ' ' j ii. in" i!k ho; ■ tint had In en lit loose to wander 

' u 1 * 1 ’ 1 1 i M ih< mi tom before Ihislnanutra could perform the 
.i <'ur><li>i ‘-nnfm in ■ , arriu' ibout lus great victory over the 
Jtvntm ’ho hil tin d to < ipturi the hoi c < Agnimitra condones the 

*' t o j of M idh r i 'in’' mal and decides to divide the Vidarbha 
CuU'itr. mto two part > and allov Madh.uascna and his cousin to rule 

* nil jail Milwila was married to Agnimitra also This is the 
| ohtn il plot, and the domestic e\ents end in happiness 

'J Ik 1 • o other dramas of his have some theme taken from the 
mk lent Lpm. They are both found m the Malnlbhauiia , und they 
in do stories that could he traced to Vedic times. One is not at all 
certain whither KALIDASA took the theme as found m the Mahci- 
bhd) af a or from the stories current in the country in the pr c-Maltd- 
bhaiaia days. 
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One of them deals with King Purura\ns who was the 
great-grand-son of the Moon, and as such one of the earliest of the 
kings of the Lunar Dj nasty, and his love with Ur\asi, a celestial 
nymph, their marriage and their happj life together and their final 
separation after the birth of a son who was installed on the throne. 
Urvasi became the captne of a Demon named Kesm and King 
Pururavas who was at that time pass ng that wa\ heard her eras 
and went and rescued her, the} fell in lot c with each other lint Urtasi 
was to take part in a drama in hea\en and instead of littering the word 
Pill usottama, she actuall} uttered the name as Pm uraias 1} tmstal e 

since her mind was full of loung thought about that ling P.har.it.i 

who was conducting the performance cursed her for the mist d e tint 
she would lose her diune nature and that she would ba\e to li\e on 

earth for some time Indra was in need of the help of that great 

king in his wars against the demons and so he pardoned her and 
permitted her to go to the earth and marry the king and h\e with him. 
But he had alread) a queen and there arose some difficult} about the union 
}et the queen had to gne in They married Their happiness was 
suddenl} brought to a close through misunderstanding and jealous}, so 
natural among newly wedded couples, and Unasi left the king in a fit of 
anger and disappeared They w ere spending their da}s far awa\ from 
their home, and the king found lumself llone , he had lost Ins companion. 
In sorrow the king wandered about in the garden searching the missing 
damsel But the heroine was discotered , the} had a son and the limit 
of the period for the heroine to h\e with the hero was the time when he 
would see the son born of the heroine Though concealed, the hero one 
day met the son by chance and the heroine had to dej art for beaten In 
the end Indra himself interceded and asked Unasi to go back to lnm 
and h\e with him Indra netcr wanted to make the king iinhappt through 
any one related to himself, as he was alwats m need of the king’s help m 
his w ars w ith the demons 


The third drama, SdLuntala is the most famous among his contribu- 
tions Sakun tala w as the daughter of the celestial damsel Menaka and 
the sage Viswamitra , the bab}, as soon as she was born, was abondoned 
on the way and a sage named Kama took her and brought her up as lus 
own daughter One day wdien he was away from lus hermitage on 
a mission of some pilgrimage to a hoi} place to alleviate some possible 
misfortune in the case of lus foster-daughter, m so far as she w as not able 
to secure a suitable husband though she was coming of age, the king 
chanced to go there during his hunting expeditions m the forests , he was 
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recenoj at the hermitage bv Sakuntala and her two companions. 
N'aturalh there aro c c lo\e between Sakuntala and the king Dusshanta at 
first Mght The king gave up Ins liunting and he got a chance to spend 
some dn\ s at the hermitage. During that staj > they met and they also 
married thiough mutual consent. After that the king left the place with 
a promise to send a suitable escort for her to go to the palace. At that 
time Sakuntala was immersed in thoughts about the king w'ho had left the 
hermitage and she did not notice another hermit, Durvasas who had 
gone there. He got irritated and cursed her that her husband would not 
remember her w hen she would go to the palace. The companions of 
Sakuntala alone knew of this incident and they had secured some w ? ay out 
of the danger in ^o far as the sage consented to see that the husband 
would remembci her if some token were shown to him. Sakuntala had the 
hum's ring and thc\ knew that the ring would enable the king to 
remember Sakuntala At that stage, Kanva, the foster-fathei returned 
from his jilgt image and knowing about the happy marriage of his 
daughter w ith such a great king, he made preparations foi Sakuntala to 
go to the palace of the king w ith propci escorts. They started and on 
the wa\ the\ had to halt at a lake ; it so happened that the ring dropped 
from Sakuntala ’s finger and she did not notice it. They all reached the 
palace and the\ were received by the king in due form, but W'hen their 
mission was announced, the king could not remember what had taken 
place m the hermitage and lie refused to accept Sakuntala as his w'edded 
w ife. Those w ho accompanied Sakuntala got irritated and they even 
accused Sakuntala of being umvorthy of such a great foster-father They 
would not take her back to the hermitage. The king decided to keep 
Sakuntala in a safe place in the palace, on the advise of the preceptor. 
But when she w'as about to be ascorted to that place, some celestial being 
snatched her aw ay It was a friend of her mother Menaka, who was 
alwais watching the life of the daughter, though she had abandoned her. 
She was taken to the hermitage of a great sage named Mancha, who took 
care of her. Sakuntala had been expecting a child and that child was 
born m that hermitage He w-as a boy and the boy W'as given proper 
training He w as grow'ing up into a great hero. 

The king w as feeling uneasy that he had to reject the lady wdio 
had come to the palace claiming to be his wife, and yet he could not 
remember the event It so happened that the ring w r as swallow'ed by a 
fish and a fisherman brought the ring to the palace when he found it 
inside the fish that he caught m a lake. The king immediately remembered 
all the events and w'as full of remorse. At that time Indra sent for him 
to go to heaven and help him in a fight with the demons. On his way 
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back, the king decided to go to the hermitage of the great sage Mancha 
and pay his respects to him, which he could not do on his onward journo} 
There he met Sakuntala and lus son who had become a very heroic boy , 
he had been given the name of Sarvadamana (the controller of all). 
They all w r ent back to the palace in great joy after this re-union and with 
the blessings of the great sage , the boy is know n in later times as 
Bharata* 

These are the six w r ell-known works of KALIDASA. Many’ of the 
scholars accept that a small Ly’ric describing the six seasons, and known 
for that reason by the name of Jltnsaviliai a, is also a work of KALI- 
DASA But many’ do not accept this position It is a \cry short poem 
in six sections, each section dealing with a particular JHu or season 

Many’ poets of later times assumed the name of KALIDASA 
and as a matter of fact in the court of most of the great kings there 
had been a poet who was called KALIDASA We do not know what 
the actual name of KALIDASA was. This must be his pen name 
His personality 7 is immersed m a flood of legends, xvhich make it more 
difficult to know something definite about his personal life About his 
name, there is a story that he was an idiot m his boyhood and that 
w’hen he married, his wife used to taunt him for his stupidity So he 
went to a Kali temple and sat on the front pavement before the shrine. 
At midnight w’hen Kali went out for the usual hunt, he get into the 
shrine aad bolted the door from within. When Kali returned ■die 
could not get in and asked v’ho v 7 as within, there came the response 
from within wuth another question w T ho w’as outside, and Kali replied 
that it v'as Kali who was speaking From within came the reply that 
within was the Servant of Kali (Kalidasa) He opened the door , Kali 
w 7 as very much pleased w r ith him and knowing his desire, she gave him a 
boon that he would become a great poet. All that we can say is that 
he is known m literature as KALIDASA What he was in private life 
we do not know and we may 7 not know 7 also 

We know little about the private life of most of the poets and 
dramatists in Sanskrit, wc do not even know their actual name. 
BHAVABHUTI in his drama say’s that Ins designation is Snkantha. 
There is a reference in a philosophical work that BHAVABHUTI in 
the beginning w as a great author in philosophy and that it w as only at a 
later stage that he started writing dramas There is also an identification 
of BHAVABHUTI with a well-known writer on Mimdinsd named 
UMVEKA UMVEKA is also identified with other writers on Mimdmsd 
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and Yerfania* 'There is much uncertainty and controversy about all 
such identifications.* There is also a story that BHAVABHUTI acquired 
that name from a verse which he wrote * 

fapasvl Lam gate ’ vasthgm iti sonei anandviva 
fftrtjdyah stanau vande bhavabhdiisitdnanau 

I worship the two breasts of the daughter of the mountain (1. e., Parvati), 
w Inch is white m its face because of the ashes {Bliiiti) from BHAVA (Siva) 
(BHAVABHUTI), and which therefore appeared to be laughing at the 
god* “to what a stage has this man performing penance been reduced ? ” 
This has no more value than the story about the name KALIDASA 
stated above. 

Neither BH ARA VI (author of the Kn didi juniya) nor MAGHA 
(author of the Siknpdlavadha) seems to be the real name. So is the 
case with B ANA (the author of the two prose Romances, the Kddambaii 
and the Hai mcai ita). The author of the drama, the Micchalahla , 
is known as SUDRAKA. But in the prologue of the drama SUDRAKA 
ts mentioned as the author, who had already died. 

About the place of his birth and the place where he spent his life, 
we know nothing. There are many surmises on the point by modern 
scholars. In ancient times, no one worried about the personal affairs of a 
poet . they cared only for his poetry and his art. In the short lyric called 
the MegJaxdida, there is a detailed description of the famous city of 
Ujjay ini and some people are of the view that he must have had a 
partiality for that city and probably'’ he belonged to that place The 
celebrity of the city is sufficient justification for such a detailed description 
and it is not necessary that a poet w T ho described the city had any 
personal partiality for it. Because he describes the saffron plant in the 
fields, there is another view that he might have belonged to Kashmir, 
since the saffron plant is grown only'’ in that region. Others say' that the 
description of Bengal and other Eastern regions show that he belonged to 
Bengal. Such evidences lead us to no definite place. All that we can 
conclude from such evidences is that he had a very accurate knowledge of 
the different regions of India. 

But there is one point which we cannot ignore. In describing the 
regions on the way to Alaka on the Himalayas, in the lj'ric poem, the 
Heghaduta, he starts the description from a place which must be 
somewhere near to Wardha, and the detailed descriptions end with 
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Ujjayini. After that there is a long stretch of the countn before one 
reaches the Himalayas. Why did KALIDASA start the description 
from that point and why did he end also at that point ? That shows 
some special partiality for that region. That is all that I can saj 
about the place where he spent his life. But we know nothing about 
the place of his birth I can understand win he describes the famous 
city of Ujjayini But I cannot understand win he lajs such a great 
emphasis on the city called Vidisa, the modern Bilsa, which was never 
a great and famous city in literature The scene of the plot of his 
drama, the Mdlauldqrirmiira is also laid in that cit\ In the 
Meghaduta , he speaks of the city as the world-known Imperial Capital 

Another point w’hich a modern student of literature would lie 
interested in is the question of the date of the great poet Here also, we 
know practically nothing. Indian tradition sav s that he was the contem- 
porary of king Bhoja, and w’e know onl\ of one great Bhoja, who ruled 
over the kingdom of Dhara, and he hied in the middle of the 11th 
century There are man} anecdotes about KALIDASA and king Bhoja 
Some are also related to other great poets known in Sanskrit literature 
And they cannot by any means be contemporaries They ha\ c a value :n 
tracing the course of literary criticism in Sanskrit and no value at all for 
the history of Sanskrit literature KALIDASA is made a contempornrv 
of another great poet of Sanskrit, M AGHA, who has written the grand 
Epic called the feisujidlaiadlici It is said that MAGHA had read out 
his poem to KALIDASA in advance prior to presenting it to the Academv 
in the court of Bhoja. KALIDASA knew that if the poem were to be 
read there, his own fame would be on the vane , this new comjiosition was 
such a grand one. So when he started reading the poem in the court, 
there w as a slight jerk in the regular flow of the language even in the 
Very first verse, and KALIDASA put his hand on his head as if to proven *■ 
anything from falling on his head through that jerk MAGHA was ven 
much upset that KALIDASA who had approved the poem as worth} of 
being presented at the court should have so let him dow n at the court, 
and he did hot continue his recitation He decided to kill KALIDASA 
b} dropping a stone on his head while be would be returning home 
KALIDASA, who had some supernatural powers through the boon of 
Kali, knew of his intentions, and so when he was on his way back, 
he started reciting some of the fine verses from that poem and nodding his 
head in appreciation , MAGHA who was sitting on the top of a tree on the 
way came down, confessed his intentions and asked for his pardon When 
MAGHA asked him why he let him down at the court, he on his part 
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1 ' ' *' «*' *’ n t une bein': dwindled I13 the new 

" '1 1 •« t dnv, t V pv ,n \M t< id out in the court 

“ v ‘ **" ’ T **lxvt BHAV\BHUri. SANKARA KAVI 

r ' { ' ' ■ \1 w '*• .etroluM.d as the jxiet to deciflc the 

r ‘ '* j‘ s ' 1 j r* ' r, .>'r 1 in tin court of Bhojn. Thc--c stones 

’ * v " {< ' 5 ciitu, of liter dn\s thought of the relative 

* r ' f ’ ~ 1 ’ *'* ' 1 K\LID\SA ntid other-. They are of no use in 

r ’ r ‘- * • ,' ? d ’< o f K\UD\5\. 

*1 ’ ~ 1 ' r ’ • Hi'’ tnu « d S'linudngnpti in the ill ddle of the 
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' * < ' *’ 1 ’* "a 1 . :,vu hr j»hc/ d at the saint time. 

r - ■ • ' 5 t> r • 1 5 • u. option. 

V ’ * *••**. tl ? K \UP\S\ ends his pot m, the 

A* 't\ *• *'*«•' ’ ‘ ; t. «* tl < h ith of the Imp Agnivarnn, lie 

: !• r; * i .!»*.; »•’ . ird he 1 ndt d the j*oem with the death 

< ■' * < *r« p * - ) Tint will put the date of KALIDASA at 

r r , < •*, (r* *t*?-v }*• ( , it cording to the list of kings found in the 


l’i t*' r'j* *1 >t hoM*, pnnmd at present is what Sir William 
*1 r- 5 * ‘ ype ’r 1 Ih ->*<-, p;,-,j HALIDAS V as a contemporary of a 
; r * \ - V,; r -rdif.a In an a* irowmicnl work called the Jyoiirvi- 
A'* hmif.a s' >' '"o'd that there w<rt nine perns in the court of that hmp 

‘•d L\Ul**«A w a om* of than, tin* astronomical work itself hang 
’ - m <■ 1 in it is the war! of KSLIDASA. But wc know that the 
vi-, ;; - If .*r\ litcom, anct th it pivts many later dates, and the 
Vi,* >*• id't*. i iiMitio.e 1 m it is no other than the king of Dliarn, known 
. I'd, on No f oof tin nine p< ms mentioned there can be accepted as 
co, r« mpjrarn r . and *-on,e of than are not known at all, in literature. 
Mul ill a'npt ih< tndition that KALIDASA lived in the court of a 
rr , j* \ d ram iditva. md at pns/nt the attempt is only to identify the 
Yihram tdit 'I In. re is an Lrn current in India, called the Vikrama 
Lot or Satin at J*.m. 'I hat started in 56 13 C., and so a Vikramaditya 
is a* * unu d as hiving lived at Ujjavini at that time and KALIDASA is 
adopt'd as having been his contemporary and as a court poet But we 
} now of no such gnat king at Ujjayim in that period. Further, there 
are many scholars v ho think it too early a date for KALIDASA. Yet 
all accept the fact that KALIDASA lived in the court of a Vikramaditya. 
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There are some kings of the Gupta Dy nasty w ho are sty led as 
Vikramadityas, and so most of the scholars arc of the \iew that 
KALIDASA was a contemporary of one or the other of the Gupta 
Vikramadityas They say that the drama Vil> anioruis'iya is so called 
to introduce the name of his patron into his drama.' 1 The) also find a 
predommence of words from the root Gup, like Goptar (protector) m 
the works of KaLIDASA In the Raqliwavisa there is a statement that 
Dilipa w'as bom in the dynasty of Mann, like the moon from the ocean, ” 
here they see a reference to Samudragnpta (Ocean) and Chandragupta 
(Moon) of the Gupta dynast} The word Kumara is \en prominent in 
the RagJmvamsa &nd this is taken as indicating KALIDASA’s partiaht\ 
for Kumaragupta of the same dvnast\ 

There are thus two alternatnes, either the Viknmnditvn who 
founded the Vikrama Era m 56 B. C or one of the Vikramadityas of the 
Gupta d\nastv who all came without much of an interval in-between, and 
thus making the choice of the actual Vikramadiha of little moment. Trom 
the point of view of the number of adherents, the Gupta Dy nasty theory' 
has the majority, while from the point of view of the strength of 
argument, neither of the two alternate es can stand a scientific test. 

References to the association of KaLID\S\ with a Vikramaditva 
are very' rare There are manv tales about Vikramaditya, and in none of 
them is he spoken of as a great patron of literature, and the name of 
KALIDASA is not mentioned in an\ of them. If such a great poet like 
KALIDASA had been living in the court of Vikramaditva, it is rather 
strange that there is no reference to KALIDASA an\ w here in the immense 
literature relating to Vikramaditva The reference to the nine gems 
started very late and w r e are not at all sure of the historicity of that 
tradition The assignment of the title of Vikramaditia to particular 
kings is also a very' late one, the term Vikramaditya is found associated 
with some of the kings of the Gupta d\ nasty along with other titles and 
there is nothing to give a preference to the title Vikramaditya as denoting 
a great king w ith such a title As for the d\ nasty’ of the Gupta king? 
assumed as alluded to in the use of the forms from root Gup (to protect) 
there is no such partiahh for that word in any' of the works of KALIDASA 
and the very' w'ord Gupta is not at all a favourite one in the works of 
KALIDASA. These w'ords appear just as other words appear in his 
poems 


We have to look for some more substantial points to infer the date 
of KALIDASA. There is an inscription, called the Aihole inscription of 
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the early seventh century where the author who w f rote out the inscription 
mentions KALIDASA along with another great poet BHARAVT.'* 
This along with BANA, who has spoken of KALIDASA m the 
introductory portion to his historical Romance, the Harsacanta, , are the 
earliest references to KALIDASA* and they prove nothing. They are very 
late dates, and to say that KALIDASA lived before the beginning of the 
se\ enth century is no more valuable m the context than to say that he 
Ined prior to our own times. 

At the end of his drama, the M (iluvilcdgnimiii a-, there is the 
benedictory \ersc, technically called a Bhauitavahja, in which the name 
of the hero Agnimitra, is mentioned as ruling the country at that 
tune Usualh the benedictory verse at the end of a drama expresses a 
pra\er for plenty and freedom from calamities. It is only in one other 
drama that the name of the hero is mentioned and that is the Mud)d- 
idlsasa, m which Chandragupta Mourya is the hero, and in the 
concluding benedictory \crse, there is a prayer that Chandragupta may 
protect the country. In this drama, there is not even a hint that the 
hero Chandragupta is a contemporary ruler, and this is only an alternative 
reading. But in the M tilavilagnimitra* the hero is expressly mentioned 
as ruling the country, and the Actor who had taken the part of the 
hero says that w r hen Agnimitra rules the country there is no possibility of 
freedom from national calamities and other misfortunes not being found 
m the country, thereby hinting that such a general benedictory verse is 
not w'anted at that stage. 

This can be taken as a clear evidence that the drama was 
written and staged at the time u'hen Agnimitra w r as ruling the country. 
That will take the date of KALIDASA to near the beginning or at least 
the middle of the second century B, C., when the Mourya Dynasty was 
exterminated and the Sunga dynasty was started in Magadha. Agnimitra 
was the son of the founder of the dynasty, Pushyanutra, who vras living 
at the time when the incidents of the drama took place. 

In this drama the scene is laid m the city called Vidisa, which is 
not at all a famous city in history. Yet in the Meghaduta where 
KAL DASA describes some regions between the modern Wardha and 
Ujjayim, the poet speaks of Vidisa 18 as the world-famous Imperial Capital. 
Unless KALIDASA had some special feeling of personal love for the city, 
there is no reason why he should have made such a mention of this rather 
unimportant city. The likelihood is that when Agnimitra was ruling at 
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Vidisa, KALIDASA too was tliere w ith him, and KALID \S \ wrote the 
drama with the king’s life there as the theme Sanskrit literature mortis 
that Agnimitra had another name, SUDR \K \ , lc SUDR \K \ was also 
a great literan figure and one of the be^t dramas in Sans! rit the 
Mi cchalaitla, is attributed to king SUDRAK \ In BANA’s Kadambari 
the hero is king SUDRAKA who h\cd at \ ulisa He too took great 
interest in literature All these things put together lend support to the 
theory that KALIDASA was a great friend of \gninutra and there is no 
objection to his having written a drama with his own friend, the king as 
the hero We do not know w liether Agnimitra was alne at the tunc 
when the drama was written and whether he had pcrsonalh witnessed 
its performance If he had, he would have enjmed the c clpcs v here lie 
himself appeared in the role of a submissne Io\er 

In one of the two Epics of K VLIDA^A 1 there is a hint that India 
was reallv far more e\tensi\e at his time than what it is now, and perhaps 
the India that KALIDASA had m mind ircluded the portion of the 
Persian Empire w Inch the Greek Ruler of Persia, Selcukus Nikator the 
successor of Alexander, had ceded to Chaudraguptu In the other, 1 " 
there is a sort of grief about the loss to India of considerable j orticns of 
its territorv due to the w lekedness and inefiicienc\ of its rulers I will 
deal with such \eiled allegories in the last section of this course of 
lectures when I spek of ‘Our India” at the time of K \LID-\S \ If the c e 
allegories which I read into the works of KXLIDASA ha\eam \alue, the 
time of KALID \SA as coming immediately after the extermination of the 
Mouryas is quite reasonable. There are other eudences also which 
support such a view , the social life where Brahmins ate meat agrees with 
such a date for KALIDASA It is imjiossible that at the time of the 
Guptas, the Brahmins in India could haxe been eating meat ” Further 
KALIDASA did not know the Puiamis as we ha\e them, and the 
Put anas were put into their present form under the auspices of the 
Gupta kings These and other evidences support a far earlier date for 
KALIDASA than what is assigned to him as the contemporarv of a 
Vikramadit) a either of 56 B C or of the Gupta d\nast\ All that I 
can say at this stage is that the only evidence that has a semblance of 
reliability lies in the reference to Agnimitra and his capital Ahdisa 

Nothing is known of the personal life of KALIDASA He seems 
to have been in rather affluent circumstances, am way there is not a 
hint about his having been in poor circumstances There are manv 
places in his w orks w here he speaks of the conflict between wealth and 
learning, that the two do not exist in the same abode, ** here there is no 
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sort of personal touch, and it does not at all indicate any resentment on 
lus part aga’nst people v ho had wealth and who did not help a scholar 
and poet of his status m ldigent circumstances. It is more a sort of rebuke 
towards kings and rich people who would not use their wealth for the 
advancement of culture and w'ho are not in themselves particularly 
learned, an accomplishment w’hich they could easily have acquired on 
account of their advantage of w'ealth. He speaks in very great appreciation 
about the liberality of kings towards people in poor circumstances who 
desire to get educated He speaks of his heroes as educated and also as 
patrons of learning. 5 ‘ Thus there does not appear any personal grudge 
against rich people for their lack of svmpathy towards him, for their lack 
of appreciation of poetic talents and of scholarships in people placed in 
positions of lesser advantage in point of wealth, like himself. We find a 
tone of contentment and satisfaction in the whole of his poetic works If 
the general atmosphere of the poem reflects the life of the poet, then we 
can saj that KALIDASA must have been enjoying a sort of easy life 
w ithout anj' financial w'orries and troubles in his family life or difficulties 
from other people. 

We do not know where he was born, what the condition of bis 
parents w r ere, what the family position was wh.n he was born and in 
his jounger days, and what contribution he ma ie towards the improve- 
ment of his family conditions. We see only a complete blank when we 
think of such personal matters relating to his hie. We may conclude 
that he had a very liberal education. His knowledge of various subjects 
is very accurate and intimate. Apart from grammar and philosophy, 
he knew various scientific subjects, especially medicine, and he must 
have been proficient in music, dancing, painting and other fine arts. He 
makes mention of astronomy very often , but I am not equally certain 
whether his knowledge in this science was of a very high order. My 
own feeling is that astronomy had not been developed to a very high 
degree in India at that time, though astronomy wms one of the subjects 
of study mentioned in all forms of literature that enumerate the various 
subjects, even from the earliest times But his knowledge of other 
subjects is not what a genius could acquire , there is much of accuracy 
and a very intimate acquaintance w ith details, which only a stud} can 
give to a person 

But the Indian tradition is that he wms not particularly educated 
in his younger days and that he acquired his know ledge from a boon 
of the goddess Kali. There are also some stories abort KALIDASA’S 
natural brilliance and genius in contrast to the erudition of BHAA ABHTLI 
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another great poet of Inlia, who is spoken of as a possible rival to 
KALIDASA We cannot sa_v am thing about the subject, as we have seen 
poets who did not have an} education, but who show extmordmar) 

know ledge of various subjects w lth depth, w idth and accnrac} in details 

All that we can sa} is that the poems of KAL1D VSA reveal a thorough 
know ledge of various subjects But it seems that the JPuruvas (Lpics) 
known to him are not what are current now Mam anecdotes that arc 
found in his works are not met w ith in the extent Ptn anas," - and sonic 
are in conflict with them 13 He does not seem to ha\c deri'ed his 
information from the Maliabliarata and the Rdmdyann that wc have 
now with us There are three references to the slorx of Rumuyaiia in 
his Meghaduta* which show that lie knew the storv as it is now current, 
to the actual story of the Mahdbhdi ciia, lie makes onh a single reference 
and that in the MegJiadufa P He was well acquainted with the storv 
of Shree Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu, born as a cow -herd bo\ 14 
But he does not seem to make a hard and fast distinction betw een the real 
Vishnu and the incarnation of Krishna In later epics Vishnu is never 
mentioned as Krishna, while in the JRaghuvaviba the term used for 
Vishnu is Krishna 17 Further Kaliva, who in the Bhdgavata is a 
dragon, is spoken of more as a victim of oppression b} the divine bird 
Garilda in the RaghuvamsaP The evidences are too slender in 
such matters to come to any reliable conclusion, though w e can refer to 
such points in dealing vv ith KALIDASA 

KALIDASA must have travelled cxtensivelv in India, rather m 
what he considered as the real India, as found m lus Raghuiavv>a , and 
this real India extended much farther to the w est than w hat vv e know at 
present, and on the w estem side, it extended far to the north also What 
he sa) s about the various regions is something vv Inch a scholar sitting at 
his desk cannot know , there is a sort of personal and direct acquaintance 
vv ith those regions In the Mcghaduta, the descriptions of the various 
places through w hich the cloud has to pass in his journev is more or less 
of a general nature , it is in the Raylnnavisa that he makes a detailed 
description of practicallv the entire India, vv hen lie describes the March of 
Victorv undertaken b\ Raghu immediatel) after lie became king In 
describing the various kings who had assembled at the vv edding of 
Indumati, from among w horn the bride is to make a choice of her 
husband, he makes references to the conditions m the various countries 
The March of Victory is along the coastal region, and the descriptions of 
the kings assembled for the wedding include also countries that are in 
the inland regions The cultivation in the Delta region of the Ganges,” 
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the cloves brought from Sumatra to Kalinga,** the elephants that sport m 
the Ka\ cr\ n\er, the cocoa-nut palms, ** the areeanut palms and the 
betel creepers binding round the areeanut palms , 35 the sandal trees giving 
shades m the forests and the elephants enjoying the cool places under the 
trees, and the clo\ es and the cardemons all described in appropriate 
places show that he Knew the places personall} The description of the 
Parasihas (Persians) \\ here girls enjo} a drink of wine , 38 the country of 
Huns further to the north, 3 * Kashmir with its saffron growing in the 
fields, 3 ' the Himalayas with the tall Devadaru trees 38 and the lions 
couching on the ground with their necks turned back 38 and the inhabitants 
of the mountain regions / 0 also indicates his personal knowledge of the 
various regions. 

He knew city life \ery intimately, but it is not at all certain 
whether he h\cJ in the courts of kings enjojing their patronage. There 
are some stories about the official career assigned to him as ambassodor 
and in other capacities But the} have little value for a historical 
stud\ The} are all tales created at a later date to explain the so- 
eallcd preference that lie shows to kings There is a view that the 
Mij/hadufa "as written when he was himself away from his home 
during ^omc such mission But when we examine his works, we find 
that he was not a great admirer of kings and official pomps, this point 
w ill be taken up in a later section Further th re had been various 
court p-oets whe were styled KALIDASA and many of the tales might 
have been first associated w'lth such later KALIDASAS- The very fact 
that a theory arose about KALIDASA’s centemporamety with a great king 
called Vikramaditya is based on the assumption that he enjoyed the 
patronage of a king But from the works of KALIDASA the impression 
that we get is that he was not the man to look for or to accept any 
such patronage He W'as too proud of his profession as a poet and too 
independent to stoop to such humiliating positions It he had been a 
contemperary of Agmmitra, which is quite possible, he must have lived in 
his palace as a great fnend and as a colleague in his literary pursuits 
and not as a protege. The only other king of whom he seems to have 
some personal admiration is the king of tbe Angas About him he says m 
the descrition of kings at the wedding of Indumati 

In him wealth and learning, which by nature have different 
abodes, find a common resort , on 'account of your beauty and 
}our sweet words, O girl of blessings, you are the only fit 
companion as a third ** 
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But when the girl did not seem to be satisfied with that king, the poet 
sa)S 

It is not that he is not fit for her lo\e , it is not that she did not 

hnow r how to choose Different people ha\e different tastes 1 * 

It is onh in this case that I find a sort of personal regret that the bride 
did not choose that king And that shows some ^ort of pirtiaht\ for that 
king Otherw lse, he did not care for kings and I will show this in detail 
in later sections 

He might ha\e been living in oppulent cities, but he must ha\e 
spent much of his time in the countr) parts He lo\cd Nature He 
enjoyed art He was proud of his profession He considered his art as 
the most valuable thing in this world He saw onh beaut\ around him 
Even in what are supposed to be ugh, he could locate beaut\, because to 
him beaut) is a matter of harmon\ between difterent things, and things 
appear ugl) because people are not able to see the true relation of a thing 
with its environments I will deal with this point also at a later stage, in 
another section He In ed in the compan) of the objects of Nature and 
saw the whole w orld as a single unit, comprising the objects of animate 
and inanimate Nature and this w orld and the w orld l>e\ ond 

Perhaps he was a Brahmin b\ birth Tradition says that he was a 
shepherd-bo) and not a Brahmin Perhaps in his time such distinctions 
had little significance He was a worshipper of Sna as A) dJumdn^i ara” 
(Siva with half of himself as Parvati), Siva as Atiainill ti il consisting 
of the eight aspects mentioned in the religious literature of India But 
he w as not a sectarian , he w as not a fanatic He had onh a personal 
preference for the Deit\ in that form He did not care much for kings 
and for priests, and that is w h) w e find so little of palaces and temples 
and the forms and ceremonials of courts and the nature of w orslnp in 
temples His descriptions are confined to men and to the objects of 
Nature 


It is rather surprising that he has left so little of literan wealth 
to us, just two epics, a short hnc and three dramas But it must be 
remembered that there is no author w ho has left for us more literature m 
the Sanskrit language BHAVABHUTI has left for us three dramas 
and nothing more So has the poet-king HARSHA of Kanouj In the 
case of all other important w orks, either epics or dramas, there is onl) 
one specimen from the pen of distinguished authors in Sanskrit Thus there 
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is the drama, Ml cchakatika attributed to SUDRAKA, the drama 
Mudi aralsasa by VISAKHADATTA and Venlsamhara by NARA* 
YANA In the case of VISAKHADATTA, there is mention of another 
Devicandragupta, of which fragments have been preserved as cited in 
some work on literary criticism There are Epics like the Ktidtdrju- 
nlyd by BHARAVI and the feisupalavadha by MAGHA and the 
Natsadhiyacai ltd by HARSHA Nothing more has been handed down 
to us from these waters. HARSHA who wrote the epic of Natsadhi- 
yacaiita has wntten a philosophical work on Vedanta, and BHAVA- 
BHUTI is mentioned as having been an authontyon philosophical subjects 
having written important works, before he became a poet. 

Everything that a poet wrote is not real poetry. They must have 
v. ntten far more, but they did not consider them all as real poetry worthy 
of being transmitted to postenty, and posterity too did not think them 
worthy of preservation even if they had passed on through some generation. 
Just as nothing about the personal history of the poets have been 
preserved, their minor and occasional wntings were also obliterated in 
course of time. We have to examine what has been preserved for us 
as specimens of good hteratuce and not as products from the pen of a 
particular poet The personal aspect has no place in evaluating the 
literary meats Thus we will have to study the works of KALIDASA 
without any consideration for the personal details of the poet. 

However much histoaans may regret the absence of mateaal 
regarding the great poet, it is better that we do not have any such 
information of a personal nature about the poet. We are able to study the 
poetry as art without any personal bias, without any consideration 
regarding the author and the country and the time. In this way we are 
in a position to judge the universal aspect of the art And there is the 
further advantage that our attention is not detracted frcm the art by 
considerations of a personal nature Take for example the history of 
Shakespeaan cnticism How much time is spent in determining the 
personality of the dramatist, the place of this birth, his parentage, his early 
life, hia family relationships, his education, his avocation, his patrons and 
his relation w ith the important personalities of the time, his o\\ n identity 
attempted to be determined from his signatures and from entaes m official 
records After all this, there has arisen the question v hether SHAKES- 
PEARE wrote the dramas of SHAKESPEARE or v hether it was LORD 
BACON Not a single one of these points, even when determined with the 
maximum accuracy , can be of any help to us m trying to understand the art. 
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The art 1= vv ithin the art it~elf, and external points relating to the author and 
his tune and his nativ it\ ha\ e nothing to do vv ith the v a Inc of the art 

In ancient India, the literarv critics confined their attention to the 
evaluation of the artistic merits and to the understanding and appreciation 
of the art Thus, the important question that w e lias c to consider is v liether 
there is an element of art that can gi\ e jov to persons vv ith artistic gifts \t 
the timevv hen K-VLID VS V became known to the modem vv orld. there lias 
been some sort of political prejudice against what is Indian Tins has 
considerably affected the stud\ of KALIDASV Its full \alue to the 
nation and to humamt\ has not been appreciated T he estimation of the 
cultural \alue of K A LID VS V has been affected b\ this prejudice, while 
the available knowledge of historv has not been utilised to lessen this 
prejudice and its unfortunate effects From the historical standjxunt, 
can we sa_\ that the environments of KVLIDVSVwere less favourable 
than the en\ ironments of the Greek Classics or the Classics ui the modern 
languages for the production of art that can appeal to the modem man ’ 
We have also to consider the nature of the ages through which the two 
sets of literatures ha\e passed, and the process of the application of a 
sieve that filtered the literature, arresting what w as not w ortln of being 
passed on to po^teritv , w hat cannot be -regarded as true art, from a 
previous age Can we sav that the peoples who examined the literatures 
of the west from the time of the Greek civilisation could have had a better 
capacitv to discriminate betw een w hat is art and w hat is not art and to 
pass on to u e what thev considered as art and to stop the flow of what 
they did not consider as art 

It is true that in modem times, the works of KALIDVS V do not 
have the same appeal to the readers of literature as, sav, the works of 
SHAKESPEARE and other great writers of England it reallv because 
the works of KALIDAS-V are of lesser artistic value or is it because the 
minds of modern people have not been propcrlv prepared for the reception 
of the art contained in the works of K-VLIDASA, in the same wav in 
which the minds of people are being prepared to receive the art contained 
m the works of SHAKESPEARE and other poets and w 'iters of England ’ 
Can a mind proper!) prej ared for the reception of art, reallv respond to 
the radiations of artistic waves emenating from the works of KALID VS A ' 
Is it the difficiencv in the art of KALIDASA or is it the lack of prepa- 
tion for the modern minds, that is responsible for this neglect of the art 
contained in Indian literature 0 

The same art responds in different wavs to different peoples in 
different times and in different countries, according to the wav in which 
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V'C mind i*- uini-d and to the relation of such atlunemcnt to the nature 
of (he art. Sh iU--pearean criticiMn had a chequered career. SHAKES- 
i- not appreciate I in the ■-inio wa_\ in the different ages and in the 
dnTcrmt cnnitno There had been attempts also to re-write SHAKES- 
n:\Ki: ofim Km land. Thcie Iiad been different judgments regarding 
bo a-:. Ti.c same l.a*- been the ea^e with KaLIDASA also. 

'do krn .muds do no; rc'-jKmd to the art of KALIDASA in the same 
v a\ ic, which it li**d app< *>n d to the people of another age. The standards 
too bad oecn di'.e eiit in ancient times which we may not be prepared to 
r<by jo- mr.-". ’-m the u tiMio \ .tlucs of KVLIDASA. My effort is to 
ap ' . iron rn standard- t'-petialk tho-e that are cuircnt in England and 
in Gen i r, to*]., mi d\ oi KVL 1 DASA, so that we may see wdiether 
;her< tan i rt\i\d of tin appreciate e stud\ of KALIDASA, replacing 
i;<- on .. , i;hf ; a>- "ora til il literature" or as “our glorious heritage Is 
it ,tr * < * 1*1 r. ipp il art to the mo lern man’ 
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Am one w ho reads the w orks of KALIDASA c\en in llie most 
casual wa) will find what an important place the kings arc gi\ en in the 
works. It is poetry about kings In the three dramas the hero is a l mg. 
The Raghuvamsa deals with the kings of the Kaglni D\nast\, a branch 
of the Solar Dynasty The Juum'u asainbhai a has as its theme the 
marriage of Pan ati, daughter of Hmiavan conccucd as the ling of 
mountains, w ith the great God Siva The Mcghaduiu treats of the 
palace of the king of the Vuhadharas known In the name of kubera and 
a high official in lus court 

This association of hterarj art with kings is not a peeulatrth in the 
works of KALIDASA, in ancient literature, it is difficult to find a specimen 
of hteran art in an) country in which kings do not hold a \cr\ important 
part It is so in Greece and Rome in the West It is so in the case of 
the other famous authors in Sanskrit literature In the case of SHAKES- 
PEARE, if the dramas about kings are w ceded out, how mnn\ will then 
remain ? Thus it must be understood that kings pla) an important role 
not merely in KALIDASA, not merely in Sanskrit Literature, but also m 
practically the whole of ancient literature in all the countries of the world 

Yet, in studcing the literal) wealth of other countries, the critics 
do not indulge in talking about “Court Poetr) poetr) w ritten b\ poets 
who were patronised by kings, who lived in the palace of the kings and 
w'ho received immense rewards for writing such poems about their patron 
kings If a king like Harsha is know n to have written a litcrar) work 1 
the first judgment is that it must have been w ritten b\ a court poet and 
fatherd on tbe patron king in return for facours and rewards I know that 
even in Indian tradition there are stories about kings liaung rewarded 
poets w'ho w'rote poetr) and allowed such poetr) to go out in the name of 
the king 2 But it is onl) a rare feature in the lnstor) oi literars criticism 
in India , m modern times it has become a general rule Not onl) tins , 
there is a vigorous effort to associate all famous poets w ith some patron 
kings 


In the case of KALIDASA, the most ineffective way to know 
something about the author and lus art is to attempt to associate him with 
a king I do not deny the fact that a da) came in the lnstor)’ of the 
development of Sanskrit Literatute when poets resorted to kings in 
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expectation of llieir propitiation a ml the consequent advantages of wealth 
and fame from such associations with kings. But KALIDASA lived 
prior to this dcradi nee in the life of the ] eople KALIDASA’s object 
was to revive the Yedic tindition, and he followed the same path which 
YALMIKI m his luhnd'/ava and \EDAV\AS\ in his MaJulbluh at a 
had i di trea.mr: li theieis one important collection of ancient literature 
>■' thcvoril vv hull is f urlv foe fiom kings and thur associates, the 
] r v, c ;s u -r j]u f‘ i liter it ui o Thcle, men a nd gods and Nature 

romj 1 ! fie chad things in tins world Man nppioachcd gods directly 

v. ti" at tlii iin l.Mion of a priest, and kings whose profession was 
d . p, st viri 1 ej t in the 1 ick-grou.ul '1 he notion of a supreme godhead, 
ui c! In 1 ] 'din establishing in the minds of the ciedulous people the 
an; n .me v <>) r, i kur: among men, came to India much later from foreign 
iC = >n 1 on account of this ftHeign lnilucnce, kings began to acquire a 
li.Ji p »-g.c<n ui li' .•hair of niv.ii, along with the priests, VEDAVYASA 
aj , \ ALMIK1 Mid K 'LID \ found themselves in a world fallen down 
i' -i i >d- nt st i and then so'e effort was to revive the Vedic 

c'’(! ;•< n id tin mijortHKi of man and to keep kings and priests and 
! i -V- n in tn< it right plan s if thev had a place at all in life. But they 
coid't pot rlei" tin fact* of then environment Just as in modem times 
loorcrei put forward a thcorv unit s S it confoims to certain accepted 
pnrci ( <k c in c cieiire like the Evolution 'I heorj , in the da_\s when 
K\LID\ < -'\ and other gieal poets of India, who were the real saviours 
of In b * h\id, the position of the 1 lags had heroine rather well established 
in the minds of the ] opulation, and if they completely ignored these facts 
in the Iif< of the ] n ople, t he x <oul 1 not get at the people That is the 
onh importance of the kings m the works of KALIDASA. They are 
there , 1 ut they .ire not what KALIDASA really wanted for Ins art 

\ 

'J he Creel poets mice tod then theme foi their art fiom the well- 
1 noun tales current m their times, and Aristotle formulated his theories of 
j oetic art on the basis of the htciaturc available to lnm Similarly, 
KALIDASA also selected the stories current in Ins times and well known to 
the people, as theme for his poetic art. But KALIDASA had to wait for a 
long time befoic some one really understood Ins art, I mean the author of 
the Dhvanyalola, ANANDAVARDHANA If I have any confidence in the 
judgment of ANANDAVARDHANA it is due to the fact that he recognised 
the Mahdbhdiata 3 as a great literary work The Bdmdyana and 
the works of KALIDASA had the tradition of be.ng masterpieces in 
literature , but the credit for recognising the Mahdbhdiata as a master- 
piece in Sanskrit literature goes to ANANDAVARDHANA. And 
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ANANDAVARDHANA estimates the literar) value of the worls of 
KALIDASA for its real art, without an) reference to kings 

But pr'or to ANANDAVARDHANA, the critics m the field of 
Sanskrit Literature tookaven formal mow of literar) \ allies Tin \ had 
prepared some set standards and the) measured oen htcran puce with 
these standards Thus in a Drama the hero, who is niosth a king and 
sometimes a great personage of the times related to the kinr, was lool ed 
upon as the most important person, and the minor < iracters were 
neglected There w ere certain great qualities associated with a perfect 
hero in a Drama, and the cr tics tried to anal) sc the Drama to show that 
the poet had satisfied the tests so conducted w ith their set standards 
Nature pla)ed no part in the literarv \alues of poetic worl-s according 
to those critics The plot was anahsed according to certain pre-fabricated 
rules regarding the development of plots 

It is this tradition which the modem scholars of Sanskrit Literature 
inherited, and they made matters worse b) den\ ing e\en a high htcran 
value or cultural significance for the poetr\ m Sanskrit Literature \t 
least in ancient times, the) had attached high htcran values, though 
they attached such la’ues b) the application of wrong standards Now 
vehaie again to go back to ANANDWARDHANA and estimate the 
value of the works of KALIDASA on its real artistic merits, leaung off 
all set standards , a literary work is not an official statement from the pen 
of a protege of lungs giving details about the great qualities of kings 
A poem is to be judged for its relation to the world and its realities, and 
kings as kings play a verv subordinate role m the actual affairs of the 
world So in the reused judgment of KALIDASA’S works, kings must 
be taken as characters and not as kings Being men, kings cannot be 
complete!) eliminated from the scope of htcran art , but the\ cannot clu n 
any superior role in life as kings I am looking at the kings in the works 
of KALIDASA from these two angles, one that thc\ are human beings 
with a position in life and the other that the\ arc the most manifest to the 
minds of the peoples of the time when KALIDASA wiote his works 
But what is most manifest is not often the most significant The effort 
of a literar) critic should be to find out the most significant from among, 
or through, w'hat are most manifest 

The Vedic literature contains a large number of popular tales, and 
it is seldom that w r e find a king playing a prominent role m those tales 
But KALIDASA did not select such tales for his art since people 
were more accustomed to kings than to ordinary people We do not 
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Ir.ow where he got the material for his poctr} from, it mnj be from 
wort'- like the ^F<i},abl.tj i <(iti or it mav be fiom the huge number of 
v *‘Nas mn« 'it in hi*- turn. w,l! Known to the people The theme of 
o- h.s .'riii>« tin Y>ki\iinni ,(is~ufa and the Rahmiala arc 
j: >.v ' m \‘< it ir.u*. ami tin \ aic found in tlie Mahablicu (bill also. 
1 •' ! * J N-tnd m tin R,t<)h<namsi a No arc ancient kings about 

'■> hem there must h?vc h"*en current at that time a large number of 
stones Fc « ’ectcd th r "'tones, because they were well known and not 
},. ni tJ r v t ad Iim- ps hcro-s Thus t lie* king ns a hero is not a 
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' , > k'LlP’^ <> •' '!< .’inmntion to show wh.it KALIDASA 

ft ( i i ) . . d v. 1 >: i . I it ji*.i In hunsi If could ha\c had with 

i i i ’< ihi i' of "it it impoitamc to undustand 

K ‘ 1 1 ' *, *- * 1. i it* if tli< < 'ainmatioii of KALIDASA from a 

, < ni* 1 o. ' .It ' ni «ai, t of stone s have gatheied round the 

l * a o: h\LiI)V"\. Ill' hr. 1 m mg the protege of a gieat king 

i ! \ i". ' 111 . i (><;’» rill. In is dt'crihcd as a court poet, living 

i . : t j • , t, l tin | (iron Imp, « moving life in immense lusun, moving 
f.<j. i.i ti" hifiigjih iMtii' tin v om< n-folk in the king’s court through 
h i 1 hi v it" titi his llittciics, being a companion to the lung 

*-'>n tl < 1 mg v.anlc <1 "-omi r<) i wilton aflei bishrav} woik Tlie whole 
q < ttun of hr dati h< mg ( mired lound a Vikiainadil} a is also the 
v nit o< siidi an nt< pt UK <■ of K\LID'\SA as a coint poet of a great 
lmg 1 'in mtfic-tfd in li 1 pffMinaht) of K '.LID ASA and Ins date only 

to UD'h r t 111-1 111 . art, < ' trie ate '1 fiom all entanglements with a king. 

KALIDASA darts his poem, the Raghuiantsa, w'lth a descrition 
m four v er'-c . of the great qualities of the kings of the Dynasty of Kaghu, 
about whom lie proposed to vviitc a long poem, being chauncd by their 
great qualities Jn car li quarter of l tbe four veises, he mentions a quality 
anil in this wav the re are teen qualities enumerated Most of them 
are vvliat we find in a great man, and some arc specially associated with 
I mgs- Thus they are the lords of the earth as far as the ocean, they 
worked for victory to acquire fame and they punished the criminals 
according to their crime Only these three are what can be called 
qualities specially associated with royal personages. Then he introduces 
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the Specific subject m it' er b\ mention ig Manu, the. fir-,1 king, < 0.1 of 
Vixasxat, and in his dxna^tx wae horn a king n me 1 Dilipo 

It is at this stage that xxc fm I the long description of tin-' great 
king xx ith w hose exploits the poem starts, 4 lie is tin f itner of Kaghu 
xx hose name is associated with the mu dxi.istx, 'nd the t< rm /,Y , na 
(the progenx of Raqhu) is a xerx famiinr term in tin Hama >ana 
Here there are eighteen xerses describing the pir-ornhu o! tile coat 
king Unusuallx xxIk.i a king is described, we «•_,* a urem , < e xith all 

sorts of luxuries, a palac_ in man. etorexs retching exen i'i_ j atn of the 
sun and the moon, the ling himsi.lt fitting on In- t n rone, •-tiul led « ith 
gems, xx ith feudato-x kings prostrating at lu- le.t ,th irm and ith all 
sor f s of [araphemalia like an uinbre'l i ind fans, xsnli 1 iris mi, gang their 
glories and xxith all <ue'i accompaniment-. th it mike a [ „r~on a real 
monarch But KALID\S\ has nut a x* ord to t n al cut ^nx tiling that 
is usuallx associated with the* g.e.itneSs an 1 pomp and ceremonies in a 
roxal court There is no mention o' a minister, there is no mention of a 
commander-in-chief o c the armx, there is a solnarx mention of the armx, 1 
only to sax that he nexer xx anted an armx except to keep tip the forms of 
a roxal cou^t He depended onlx oa his pe-sonal qualities of xalour and 
intelligence to cam ca h.s duties as a ruler of the country All the 
quaht'es that male anx man great arc mcntioru 1 and no qualitx that 
makes a king prom nent in the exes o ( the p.o ile, ** itliont mrlmg him a 
reallx great man, is exen hinted at \fter deserd mg the fo-m and stature 
of the king, he sa s th.it h.s intelligence ” as xxo-.hx of his stature, and 
his appearance and his undertakings xxerc x* orthx of lus intelligence and 
the results of his undertakings were xxo'thx of them * 

Here there is some important point that is more or less peculiar to 
KALIDASA in Sanskrit Literature No other poet associates goad 
quahties xx ith a good appearance m such a prominent xxax It is not 
enough if a person has a good character, tlm goal character must be 
presented in a good appearance and good phxsical form It is not enough 
if a gem is good , it is necessa^ that it is <=et properlx , in good 
surroundings It is not enough if a painting is good, it is necessarx t'xat 
it is put in a good frame also, and has good border decorations and 
appropriate background It is the same relation xx Inch good qualities, 
good character, has to a good bodx and a good appearance Much is 
said of the efforts of the Greeks to dexelop their bodies through 
physical exercises in their gymnasiums Ex'en the Greeks xxho attached 
such x-alue to a xxell dex'eloped body and good appearance in a true 
Hellenes, did not closely associate such appearance with a good. 
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character KALIDASA says the same thing m the Sal an tala also. 
When the hero appears in the hermitage of the foster-father of the 
heroine, the companions of the heroine say that from the appearance 
of the guest, it could be gathered that he must have a really great and 
noble character ‘ When later the hero had married and left the heroine 
promising to send suitable ascorts for her to go to the palace of the hero 
and when there was a fear that the escorts may not come, one of the 
companions of the heroine says that having regard to the good appearance 
of the hero, it is impossible that he should betray the heroine 8 KALIDASA 
was full of appreciation of a good physical form and attractive appearance 
m so far as only such a body can proper!}' hold a good character Now i 
return to the point 

On account of his royal qualities majestic, yet attractive, he became 
easily' accessible to the people who had to work near about him, and at 
the same time they could nat be aggressive to him, like the ocean with its 
gems deposited in its bottom and also w ith the terrible sea animals roaming 
about in it 8 He took tributes from the subjects only for their own 
prosperity , indeed the sun draws u'ater from the earth only to pour dowm 
a thousand times of water 10 To him the army' was only a retinue, he 
had only two means for accomplishing his objectives, one being Ins own 
intellectual attainments w'hich never fail in any subject and the other 
being the bow on which the string has been tied 11 When his policies are 
kept confidential, and when he conceals his own intentions, the things 
that km undertakes can only be inferred from the results ,2 There is 
silence m knowledge , there is patience in pow'ei , there is abstention from 
self-praise in gifts, in this way', his virtues arc followed up by r other 
qualities, likes brothers coming one after the other 13 Unattracted by the 
pleasures of this w orld, having reached the other shore of the ocean of 
learning, intensely attached to virtues, he without old-age and grey hairs, 
still became an elderly person “ A person, even if he has courted his 
anger, wins his approbation, if he acts in a good w ay, like a medicine in 
the case of one who falls ill , similarly', even his favourites are abandoned 
by him if they do anything evil, like the finger when bitten by a snake 
These are some of the specimens selected from the description of the king 
in the Raghuvamsa to indicate the general trend , the selection does not 
conceal anything that may go against my thesis And my thesis is that 
occording to KALIDASA, a ruler is great only if he is a great man in 
himself, and that an official position has nothing to do w ith the greatness 
of even the Head of the State and of the Government; 
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There are nsm la two high offices ui a'-'tate, one is the office of 
the Head of the State and the other is the ofnee of the Head of the 
Goa ernment of the State Sometimes these two offices are united into 
one, in modern times it is seldom that the two officer are In Id h\ the 
same person We lne m an of I\ nu rr ica vlurc tin I Lad of the 
State onl\ re’gns while it i- the il ad of tin Goa«.-nm* • t > < dh 
dcsigna f ed tiae Prime Minute r aa ho ae tmlla putriis the st ti Ihe two 
offices ar^ combine 1 in one v Kn the IL id ot the State i- an ui'i i rat, 
who has no hmitrt’o from a » « n^titation for tin it< > nu tain - til 
Constitution n^el! coml ines the taao offici s in o ( person 

In ancient In ha, it was more or icse the rule that the Head of tl c 
State also goaerns the countra, instead of simph n igning w ith the task 
of the go\ ernment left to a Prime Minister It is when an lutocrnea is 
comerted into a democraca either ba limiting the powers of the Head of 
the State and passing on Ins [ owers to the reprcscntatia es of the pcoj le or 
b) replacing an autocratic ruler ba a representatne of the people, that the 
Head of the State is reduced to a symbol of the units of the nation, with 
the representatne of the people taking up the full powers and responsi- 
bilities of the go\ ernment In ancient India there was no need either to 
limit the powers of an autocrat or to replace hint b\ a representatne of 
the people The Head of the q tatc was alaaaas a representatne of the 
people, and he could not remain in that position unless he had the 
confidence of the people He docs not occupa the position mercls through 
his right of heredita ror is he there through the accidents of a 1 allot 
box He is there 1 ccause he satisfies the conditions for occupa ing the 
position, prescribed ba national conaentions, and there aacre the aa ise 
people aaho protected such national coin <_ntions Neither the priesthood 
nor the arms could retain an autocrat in the position of the Head of 
the State against the aa ill and consent of such protectors of natioral 
welfare As such the character of the Head of the State counted much 
m the aaelfare of the pcop'e , if he do^s not svosfa the conditions 
prescribed for the position, he cannot remain there, and frequent change in 
the occupant of that position was detrimental to the aaelfare of the State 

KALIDASA aa anted to shoaa that if a person is raised to the 
position of the Head of the State, aa ho automatical becomes the Head of 
the Goa ernment also, either ba tlie poaaerof the arm\ as an autocrat, or ba 
the accident of birth, he does not thereba become also a great man He 
can be a great occupant of that place onl) if he is already a great man 
Thus greatness must be antecedent to occupa ing the position of the Head 
of the State (along aa ith the position of the Head of the Goa’ernment) and 
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not it? con c opk rice. A king as a king is not an object of honour if he is 
lid al^o a great man anil a man as a man is an object of such honour if 
he I'-a qreal man e'en if he docs not occupy any sucli high position of 
oi.ee \\ lie, i honour is determined In personal worth and not by the 
} O' (a n f at a } er c on occupies there is no need nor occasion to scramble 
for ? 'eh ] c-itiepc Mich other brings w ith it onlj an additional burden 
r.i, , n - i n ' .1 i i 1 1 \ and not at all a ‘-ourre of gicatcr jnofit by way of 
' 1 " r or < ,,<w ,m nts m life This joint in the political doctrines of 
K ' 1 iD\ v ~\ is iiruU (ji’ite clear in the <S a l, inti a la w hen the hero says , 
Wlan one is installed safeK on the throne, it simply puts an end to 
a lone sliiTi"hui desne, and tins installation on the tlnone brings along 
•Mth it troubles In wav of nsjjonsible work attached to the government 
of the State; one connot c-n that one took up the jiosition to court 
additional burden, nor can one ‘•av that it was to ease one’s burdens 
il is jtict like an umbrella held in one’s hand” ,c One does not take 
an umbrella to make it a burden, nor docs the umbrella remove the 
fatigue \cr\ much, and a lingdom is just like that 

K\LIDASA gave the picture of a great person who is to be the 
Head of the Male and also of the Government, by describing him as a 
great man In this description there is not even a hint of the pomp and 
power attached to the position There arc no palaces with their lustre 
and luxuries, there are no ministers, there is no army and no commonder- 
in-chicf There are no bards singing glories of him, there are no 
fcud.ilorv 1 mgs prostrating before him, while be would be sitting on the 
throne. One can find a reflection of tins description in the fealMniala-, 
where too the ministers and the arm} and the commander-in-chief play no 
] art , here, the commandcr-in-chief is once introduced, and that for a 
short time, after which he is dismissed as having no function in the plot of 
the drama. *’ 

After this dc c cnption of the king as a gicat man, without even a 
hint of the glories attached to the throne, KALIDASA takes the king out 
of Ins palace, which is not even mentioned in the Epm. It is only once in 
the first eight Cantos of the Epic that there is a mention of the Capital 
City of the king, 18 and that when KALIDASA describes the son of this 
first king, to say that the people of the whole Capital City admired the 
liberality of that king We see the king only in the forest in the hermitage 
of his family preceptor The kmg was growing old, and yet he was not 
blessed with a son who could worthily follow him on the throne. He 
felt that there might be some supernatural obstacle to it and he wanted to 
consult his teacher who was living in the forest m his hermitage For 
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tins purpopose, he had to temporarilx place the lnir.lt n of the dax-to d.iv 
administration of the country in the hand-, of the m nidus, and this i. 
one of the rare occasion. \s hui K\LID\S\ introduce a mim-tcr in hi. 
poem He nexer ad\ utue. .i inim->tu in his poelr\ I In I 1114 4 irt< d on 
Ins joumex with a limited fol'oa 1111; Hcau-- In did not want 1m sutof 
disturbance in the hermitage of In-, t. iciier' 1 Ho wanted to «et thd hi. 
tours did not upset the general piogramm... of v. oil h\ dilier. nt ag. nt i_ in 
his domain No arrangun nt. xxere made for rec ption. on th v ax 
Although lie did not ha\e a 1 irgt foil wx mg during his journ \, In had hi- 
inherent lustre an 1 on tint account In \u, m re unn ...m than it a larg. 
arm} had been escorting him I\\LID\ t '\ ne\<.r mt—e-, a eh un to 
impress on lus readers the dulereiice between inherent worth and 
impresux eness on one side and external appendages on the otlur 

It is in this conte" t that v e tin 1 KALI D V at his In st I Ie ilex < r 
wanted the Idea 1 of the ‘state an 1 of the Gm. mment to h conlmcd to the 
limitations of the hi 'h walls of a cisth, w ith ministers and arm} and 
fas ountes smioun ding lum Hewantel the Head ot the sta» to b in 
the free Nature of the w orl 1 , surrounde I h\ the obj.cU of Naim hln the 
animals and the birds, an 1 the tiee^ an 1 the nx^r- an 1 the co union p_ 'p’ 

A King shines best as a man m siuh m itm > plieie Tlu jourre, to tin 
hermitage is described in a do/en \eis 

Tlu cha lot in which lie true ell. d with his queui made a rollong 
noise, de^p and impreS'i\e ' J tne mild wind' was bio \ mg, pleasint in 
touch, fragrant w ith tne contact of the blossoming trees earning w itli it 
the pollen from the flow ers, an 1 gentle shaking the tr. Cs ot the whole 
forest, the pea-cocks rc?ponele l to the noi-e ot the chariot-wheels 
that appeared to them to be thunder, and produced their ow n prolonged 
melod} that gaxe jox to the king and the queen there were the 
herds of deer gathered on the wax, that did not tun aw ax <>n v count 
of fear but snnph moxed otl lrom tile path and stared it the chariot 
xvith their fascinating C} cs , c when the king and the queen lifted up 
their e}es, thex saxx a row of birds thing over them making a cnitj ing 
sound and the} appeared to be festoons tied aloft xxithout poles along the 
path to offer them a ceremonial icception , 5 the xxind xx as faxourable, 
xx hich promised the final success of their mission, and the dust throw n out 
by the hoofs of the horses did not even touch them,- 8 from the lotus 
ponds the fragrance of the lotus iloxx ers xx ere being w afted by the gentle 
breeze cool xvith the drops of water, and the} enjoxed such fragrant 
breeze, 29 they receded the presents from peoples in the ullages xx I10 
were carr} ing on their virtuous life, in the form of the remnants oftliui 
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religious rites, and also their blessings and good wishes , 3 0 some elderly- 
people in the cowherd settlements appioached him with fresh curds (sour 
milk) as their humble presents and they were freely allowed to approach 
him , and not only this, the king showed his great consideration towards 
them b) asking them questions about the trees in the forest, 31 the 
whole way the king pointed out various interesting objects to the queen, 
and he himself enjojed their sight and m this way they did not realise 
that the} r had traversed such a long distance 3 2 

This description is more appropriate to be dealt with in another 
lecture where I will have to talk about “Nature in KALIDASA” 
But I had to bring the point over here m order that I can point out the 
technique of KALIDASA He is silent when the theme relates to the 
palace, but he enters on a long description when the scene is shifted to 
the forest and other places where he gets an opportunity to describe 
Nature He bangs the kings into close association with Nature In this 
descnption what is most noteworthy is the mention of the villagers and 
their humble presents and the greetings and the blessings, and also the 
presence of the elders from the cowherd settlements in the forest No 
local official is let in during this journey of the Head of the State and 
of the Government of the country The king is in contact with the 
people of the villages and of the forests The king is only one among 
the people and KALIDASA wants to emphasise the civic equality of the 
titizens of the State Not only does KALIDASA bring the villagers and 
the ciders of the forests face to face with the king , he also indicates the 
supenonty of such people to the king in certain matters The king did not 
want any arrangements to be made on the way for his needs by the officials 
of the State , he was happy to receive all the gifts from the common people, 
cheir greetings and their blessings were also of great value to the king Not 
only this, a king brought up in the palace does not know the details about 
the trees in the forests and not even their names , and the king becomes 
wiser through his meetings with such humble folk in the country part 
KALIDASA is a friend of the common people and his one object is to 
show the equality of the people in a State and also to show that if there is 
any sort of superionty, it is m the case of the common people who w ere 
brought up in the free Nature, while the kings were compelled to be 
confined to the limits of the high walls of a castle with no chance to sec 
anything of the real Nature He never allows the officials of the State to 
interfere with the people, and they are not even given a chance to be 
present when the kings go out on tours Thus, later when the grandson of 
he first king goes to another kingdom in connection with his wedding, h e 
•enjoyed the arrangements made for his comforts on the way by the people 
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of the countrj parts While no official comes into the scene in the worls 
of KALIDASA, the common people arc alvvavs in the forefront T Ins will 
be elaborated in another lecture, and however much I nm tup on the 
resources for indicating the point in thi~> lecture there i- etill u rich reserve 
when the point has to be taken up for detailed treatment in tin appropriate 
part of this course of lectures 

There is also a fairly long description of the hermitage of his family 
precepter with the disciple^ of the teacher and the girls a id the wive* of 
the Sages and the tr«_e-,and the pond-, and the lire and the antin'] i_' ai d the 
birds 33 The Tea net tells tin 1 mg that lit had negl< tel his dutv once 
when he was returning fiom hea\<n ilti - an i nt-rvicvv with In Ira in so far 
as lie did not pa\ his r<_-q e< ts to the Cele-stial row that \ as stan ling on the 
wa) and that it is this mgleet ol dut . that l-the suj ern itural obstacle to 
lus getting a son 31 lie pre-criLs as the rune Iv some to pro] mate 

the cow b_\ atten ling on its daughter that was at that time pr<_-ent in the 
hermitage while the cehctial iow herself was awav in a di-tint region for 
some other pur] ose 1 "> \t this stage, the first Canto en Is nil 1 in the 
second Canto, we fin 1 the kin ' .is a cowherd lnnis.lf vv.UHLr.ng in the 
forest follow mg the cow like its sh i low He v as living in the liermitige 
of the preceptor leading a life of austere abstinence, sleeping on hare grass 
in a thatched cottage It is not tint the Sin could not command Dig 
means to give tile king a roval re ce]*tion , but lie bad to lne v itlun the 
limitations of certain vu\\» during that tune «o tint lus ^irviu. to the eow 
mav have its full benefit 

There are various touches m the descri]>tion of the life of the king 
m the forest hermitage, tint show the re il n iture of the king as a great 
man, because he was living like' a common man not as a gr L it king \\ lieu 
the king travels, there vv ill usuallv be e!r borate arrangements for lus getting 
down from the chariot at the point of destination, like some stool foi him to 
step out from the chariot and people also to help him and il e qiu.cn 
But when he reached the heimitage, his first consideration was to see 
that the horses that had draw n Ins chariot during such a long journev must 
be gn en rest, 3 * and it is onh after giving this instruction to the driver of 
the chariot that he gets dow n from the chariot, first he personal 1\ helps 
the queen to get down and then he comes down also ’ 3 This great 
consideration to the poor animals and the ] ersonal instructions given to 
the driver are verj effective touches in theportraval of the king as a great 
man, and not as a stiff Ruler of the State 

This chariot and the driver and the small retinue that had to follow, 
also disappear at this stage 3 3 The king goes to the forest follow ing the 
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cow . c\cn tile queen docs not accompany the king 4 ° He is all alone. 
Here there 15 one of the most charming descriptions that I have seen 
anywhere m the literature of the world Here is a king and he is 
guui a ro\ al reception In the objects of Nature in the forest, far more 
gram! ard i,np-cs-i\e than what a king could have got in a city He 
had no renal •n ml oh al out him and \ct his natural lustre indicated 
m- 1 o. a 1 uranduir \ truK great king docs not want any of such 
pampKr’ aha lor hung great I icteric the description of the royal 
receptio 1 v I’leh lie eiijo\ed in the forest from the objects of Nature, 

,0 " ri»'f .thcr occa c ton when I ha\e to deal with the problem of Nature 

m K\LID\^A 

After a few da\s of sta\ in the forest leading the life of a 
sirrii ,e cowherd hut lung grander theic than what lie could be in a 
pahcc, when he v a** in the company of the objects of Nature, the 
dan liter of the celestial cow whom he was tending wanted to make a 

real test of the true lo\nlt\ of the king, and one day when he was 

fnPru Jr r ([ !c cow, hut at the same tune enjoying the view of the 
grand mountain ‘-cuicr), the cow entered a c.ne and then made a 
shri ' 1 m terror as though some wild animal had attacked her The 
1 m„ immediately went into the ca\c and found the cow about to be 
Idled In a lion that was sitting on her hack 11 He did not have any 
he if ltion or tunidii) , he immediately put his arrows on the string tied 
on 10 Ins 1 ov , to shoot the lion dow n , 12 but to lus great amazement he 
found diat lus hands v ere stuck to the end of the arrow and he became 
Ide a ptctun without .in) motion 4 ’ The lion told him that he was a 
sonant of the groat Go 1 Siva and that he was in charge of some trees that 
' frf -dcar to the Goddess Par\ati and guarded the trees from being 
desirojcd In tlie wild elephants by rubbing their neck against their 
trim! , 1 i lie had ordeis from the God that lie could kill and eat the 
animals that came there, and c o the cow became his legitimate prey 4 r> 
Tlie king offers his oa n hod) and entreats the lion to spare the cow' that 
wa~, in his charge * '• Hut the lion rejects his offer and says, — The sole 
°verlo r slup of the earth, with his power extending over the whole domain, 
joiing age, a charming I od) if for the sake of a small thing, )0u ruin so 
much of 'wealth, I consider you as lacking m proper judgment 4 7 If it is 
sympathy for living beings that prompts jou to give upyom body to save 
this cov/, then 'also, after all, just a single cow remains safe after your 
death , and if you continue to live )ou can save all your subjects, O lord 
of }our people, from various kinds of calamities 4 8 If you are afraid of 
the Sage v/ho may get angry on account of the loss of a single cow, you 
can easily appease lnm by offering him crores of cows yielding more milk 
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than even tins 4 0 But the king prostrated before the lion and ocn fell 
On the earth with cntrieatics for the c afct} of the cow and for accepting 
himself as a substitute, r ’° and when he lifted up his eves s ]nrc no one 
picked him un as a pre\, it was foun 1 that there was no lion and that the 
cow was standing there with a smiling fau '* 1 The eov was 
immense!} pleased and she asked the king to drml In r mil 1 hi t a calf and 
she promised that he would be blc_ss„ 1 w ith a son v ho woul 1 become the 
originator of a new dvnustv '1 he 1 ing had his d 'lie fulfill' 1 an 1 lie 
returned to the countrv , where the people vert <'”vrb av aitin r ln~ 
return r ’' 5 Here practiculh we come to tin end of tin c tor} of this ling, 
he appears onh raiel} after this, n enlental to the description of his ■-on 
Raghu 

KALIDASA does not narrate a stor\ , he onh paint-, a picture In 
a picture we cannot ha\e a store presented it onlv a -eeue from a store 
that can be c o presented in a picture 1 Ie p unte 1 the picture of a 1 ing as 
leading a \er} austere life m a forest hermitage lie ha 1 a purj o=e in 
presenting such a picture , he wanted to show that a gre it ling is great 
both on the throne as a king an 1 in the forest a- a common man II i\mg 
lived an active life, observ ing the various sides of the life of the nation, 
KALIDASA must base known mem who come to the forefront of the 
people w hen thee occupv a prominent | option and who are reducej to 
nonentities w hen tl.e\ mo\e off from that | ositton It is c o b. cause the 
man becomes great onh through as-ociation with ago it jo ition and no 1 
in lumsclf Inste id of placing great persons in great po-iDon-, the usual 
practice is that common people are hfte 1 to uncommon places and then 
there is some sort of a reflection of that greatness from that position on the 
man also, and this reflection \anishes when the man is removed from the 
place KALIDASA, wanted to show the futihtv of making people great 
bv putting them in a great place Real greatness is from within and not 
from the position in which a man is placed 

After achieving this object, he had to complete the w hole picture 
with further portrayals, so that this partial presentation of lus jxolitieal 
philosophj mas not dcstro} theverj cause which he wanted to advocate 
He did not w ant people to take it that a great man must live in a thatched 
mud cottage and must sleep on the bare floor with some grass spread there 
and that he should take to manual labour if he is to be a reallv great man, 
in so far as such a great man as Dihpa has lived such a life He could not 
be unaw'are of great personalities who had lived the life of mendicants and 
who in that waj had been able to drag awaj a large number of credulous 
and unthinking people from their true responsibilities m life He did not 
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at all want people to lea\e oft the world m the hope of becoming great It 
\\e< tiu inherent grc.itne-K of the King that made him great even in the 
forest where he lned a- a common labourer, and if am one lives in the 
foie.51 in tint Mine \\a\, he will not for that reason, become an equally 
great man Gri.itiu^ in men exhibits itself in \arious wa)s So what is 
w-’iiti 1 k not to imitate a form hut to develop true greatness from wuthin. 
'lod'oa J 11 -. K\LIP\ C '\ tal os up the next King and gives us quite a 
<1 \r at picture of him as a g. ..at man , he too became a great king in 
a' otiicr w a\ oi 'ccounl oi bis inherent greatness Indian tradition refers 
t* 1 inset v urn- in hk 1 he term “\ahie ’ has ongmalh an economic 
sigjei vpi Ci hi. i it line acquired other meanings, as \aluc of being true, 
x il e ol 1 .m ’ e<s .1 m l value oi bung beanlilul Indian tradition assigns 
qi . tin < n iu \ on -to thing. u lilt , re ])] la , )} , a 0 i w hat is good, Ariha 
or v. >rn k ik n. I and Ju'imn or wh.it is cnjovable. KALIDASA presen. 
ted tii- \nhi <>i l)I:<nwo <i uh'lisjeod in the description of Dihpa, 
nun now be sn -u,> the \ dm of l/fha or what is useful. This is the 
me 'ik i<> e.jjoxn.t i to hung a full hie J Manna limits the scope of 
v L.’l k i sefn! inti what is enjoyable. \flei the description of this 
d< mint 'lion to tne me "is and the i ml in life, he takes up the means itself 
in tile d> e.q .1 in of Kagliu 

\fter de=erming Dihpa as a man with aver} high sense of duty, 
jrejaiCi iO Merlin e all Comforts m life for the sake of the kingdom 
K M.IDA^A no.' bung- on the stage a vci} valiant hero, who fought with 
Indr.t v. hen he was even a boj and w ho brought the entire caith under 
his jxv.i er 'I hk loo he do^s as another form of service to the kingdom 
and to the nation 'J here must be unit} in the country if the people are 
to pro-por, and the Head of the State must lepresent that unity of the 
Nat, on It is this eultural unit} of the people, symbolised by the Head 
of the State that is now taken up by KALI DASA It is not a question of 
mere conquest hi the application of biulal force, the conquest is for the 
e c tablkhinent of JViaiiua and this point KALIDASA makes clear when 
he c pcafs of Knghu as JJltai ma-Vijaym (one who conquers through the 
methods of DJtanna -and for the establishment of Dhanna ). 54 

In the dcseription of Raghu also, wc sec nothing of a palace or of 
■ministers or of army and army chiefs The bo} had a good education, 
which is emphasised in the description of the Hero. 55 The Head of the 
State who is also the Head of the Government, must be educated. The 
modern doctrine that the Head of the Government has only to satisfy 
the test of the ballot box and that his educational qualifications do not 
count, is not what KALIDASA would accept. The fact was emphasised 
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in the do'C iption of Dilipa nLo, when he ‘-aid tint DilipaN mplltct 
was worth} of his pin -ncal stature .ml hn .ippu.irann *' and tint lie 
depended onh on Ins unfaihiv mtellert ' T No mu's intellut ran he 
worlln of a great came unless it n properk tianu d It was the “Cow rn ^s” 
that ga\e him the first training * ,s \t a I. iter stag prop r t< u hi b 
ga\e him instruction m tin \anous subject''''’ Tin tr unui' of the 
bod_\ and also of the intellect are \et\ proimm nth d< -riln 1 in if i i-e 
of Raghu 00 \nd when he Ik came the ling, b mg hum Jf prop rh 
educated, he knew the \alue of education, hi imur pi- o It d tin 1 irk 
of funds for cncoara^i ig clucmon in tin Stati vine on. of tin 
most unfortunate elements i i modern <h mocr.u \ , v la re um-t v ho are 
in c marge of the go\ eminent are i ot re pine 1 to h i\< a r. d i hi. ition an 1 
do not suflicienth reeo^nme tin nn| o'tmu of education in the w titan of 
the State \t a liter sta^e m the disui| turn of tins 1 mg he m re] irted 
to ha\e sud, “\ student who 1 is reached the other shore of the ccian of 
learning, an 1 who was in nee 1 of mono} for discharging his obligations to 
his teacher, could not get the help from Ragl.n and had to goto anodicr 
iberal patron such a reproach shall not desc-nd on me for t lie fmst 
ltimc” 1 I do not fnow whether in an\ conntre in mo lem times one 
responsible for the government of the countri would male such a stitemcut 

Like Dilips, Ragliu is also taken out of the j dace V 1 mg v ltlnn 
a palace is no better than a del orated idol, before w Inch | eople bong' rich 
presents, in front of whieli j copk prosjitrite, v hub i- til on out m i o’our- 
ful processions v lth music and drumming, v n ill is associ ited w ith \anous 
kinds of cc-e i i n a's and festnitiis HALIDA'S \ is not interested m such 
kings He wanted kmgsto he great men, who for their personal worth are 
placed on the throne to look after the welfare of the nation That is w h} 
we find the kings of KALIDNTA outs-de the ] alace an 1 ne\er .n the 
palace sitting on a throne This is in keeping with what \EDA\\AS\ 
and \ ALMIKI also have done Neither in the j \LihuhJ‘d > ala nor in the 
Ram d/java do we find much of the hero sitting on the throne Yudln- 
shstlura had a dose of w andermgs incognitc w lien he w as a hoi , along w ith 
Ins mother and the brothers, and as soon as he was installed on the throne, 
he was taken out of the kingdom, and wc see him in the forest As soon 
as he w ins back his tin one, the whole Epic practical!} comes to an end 
There is little of narration remaining after his return to the kingdom from 
the forest The same is the i ase w ith the Rdmdaava also, where we 
find Sri Rama taken out of the palace in his bo\ hood and soon after lus 
return, he was not crowned as the hur-apparent, but was sent out to the 
forest The best part of the Epic is contained in this stage of wandering 
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m the forest A close student can find many other similarities among the 
trio of the great poets in India. 

In the description of Raghu, KALIDASA makes an improvement, 
and he goes a step further than in the case of his father In the case of 
Dilipa, what KALIDASA wanted was to bring him in relation to the 
world outside and with the common people So he was taken to the forest 
and left there In the case of Raghu, he wanted him to study the condi- 
tions of the various countries and also their several customs and manners, 
by personal contacts , and this is a very necessary thing for the Head of 
the Government of a country. The need to bring the hero into contact 
with the objects of free Nature and with the common people is not at all 
neglected Raghu goes from place to place, and the customs and manners 
and the conditions of the countries are mentioned during the description 
of lus “ March of Victor} ” 

His was more a study tour, and there is the higher object in the 
form of bringing about unity in the whole country There is nothing that 
can be called an lvasion of one countr}' by the ruler of another country 
Raghu never wanted to plunder and to ruin the countries where he vent 
nor to molest the people and harm the ■womenfolk Sword and fire 
played no part in his match There W'ere fights w'hich cannot be avoided 
in such a context. And to that extent, the symbol of kingship in the form 
of an army cannot be kept out of view'. But considering the context it is 
“wonderful how KALIDASA keeps wars out of view and how he brings 
the objects of Nature into the forefront This point too will be further 
elaborated in the proper situation, namely, the description of Nature in 
KALIDASA 

He did not even remove a king from the throne wdiere he was 
installed He wanted them to accept the unity of the country as repre- 
sented by himself When they accepted that symbol of unity m the king, 
he allowed them to continue to rule the country Thus in the case of the 
Sumhas, the king simply surrendered without a fight , 62 the ruler of 
Vanga was first uprooted and then replaced, like rice stalks in a field, 63 
he took away the splendour of the prowess of the king of Kahnga and did 
not deprive him of his throne 64 In this way he w'ent to the East and 
then to the South along the coast and turned on to the West coast at the 
southern end of the peninsula, and marching along the coast, he w ent to 
Persia and then to the North and traced his path back to India from the 
northern side of the Himalayas Thus he brought the whole country 
under a unified rule. 
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When Raghu relumed from this rather protracted tour for unifying 
the country, he performed a great “Sacrifice” called the (conquest 

of the w hole country) in which he had tognoaway all thewnlth that he 
had accumulated till that time, an 1 lie becomes a \er\ poor man ' ' Thus 
he did not bring any booty from the places th.it lie conquered for his o < n 
enjoyment or for the pleasures of those w ho had accom[ amed him in the 
March of Victory Idxcn what lie had in his own treason hi had to 
distribute among the people , it was in this state that a student went to 
him for monel to discharge his obligations to his teacher from whom lie 
had acquired all learning The king had to recent. this xotmg student 
with mud icsscls, since he had gn eii away all the gold tl t he ha 1 in Ins 
palace r 7 When distinguished \ eople come, it is the usual custom among 
kings to offer them a reception using enh gold levels The student 
informed him of his requirements and knowing his j option, lie said, 
“ Therefore I will go elsewhere to try and get the money that 1 want for 
discharging my obligations to my teacher, I ha\e no other piiq ose ” r ** 
It is at this stage that the great king said, “ \ student w bo has -ear bed the 
other shore of the ocean of learning, and who was in need of monc\ for 
discharging Ins obligations to his teacher, could not get the Iieln from the 
side of Raghu and had to goto another liberal pitron such a reproach 
shall not descend on me for the first time ’ *• '* 

Here some explanation is necessan to undent ml the position In 
those days, the students gi\c no fee. and no hoarding charge during their 
education When the student finishes lus studies lie usuallx asks the 
teacher what he mat do at the end of tin studt by wax of paxment 
for Ins cducaticn Lxen in the UpanislnuN it i-, enjoined on the students 
that when lie returns home after Ins education, he should not forget the 
educational institution x\ here he had his education, but shall bring to 
the teacher xxhatexer financial a’d lie would be able to render to the 
teacher for the maintenance of the institution 70 In manx ca^cs the 
teacher xx ould simply say that he was nnmcnsuly pleased xxith Ins 
conduct during his sta> at the institution and xxith his studies, and 
that he need not worry about bringing an\ money to him In this case, 
x\'hen the teacher told the disciple that he did not v ant any such gift, the 
disciple insisted on doing something and the teacher xx as a little annoyed 
with the disciple’s persistence in the mailer, he hold him that if he xxas 
so very’- particular, he should bring “fourteen crorcs” 7 1 and that is not 
a small thing for any one to accomplish That is xx by he had to go to 
the king 

Raghu asked the student to remain in Ins palace for two or 
three day’s promising that he xvould bring him the amount that he 
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countrs of the Huns Win did not Kagliu go to S\ nu and \ 1 1 Minor' 
Win did not Kaghu go to Clnn.i " J dim nods an < \j*l main n That 
KALIHASA did not lncm tin c« untrn - ku rd 1 - not a corn < t t \]>la. 
naticn Countries like kg} pi and ('Inna an v i II hiov inn Indian tiadition 
KALID \SA lnin^elf mentions Clm a ,m the countrs fn m sslndi g< > d -ill 
comes to India In tlic S 'al.vniahi the II it, < n the chariot is rnt i turned as 
China silk f Cl iKivisiilu), 

To complete the p’cturc of tin full j er emliti of a man, K U J D W V 
now takes up a new chanicter f< r den ri| tion, ilhrdt < il> g 1 blip i who 
ss as des oted to ] ihaniiti and Kagliu ss ho ss.i-, dc.ott 1 to I ;//m Nov 
comes \ja, the c on of h all'll, on the m_< nc *1 h< - thr<< pntun^to < titer 
form a single unit, hung the pictun of a rr m Inn g i full h f < an 1 what 
lie adds is the picture of a man w ho reeo nis< d tin s.iluc c ilk .1 lidiihi , 
the enjoyment of life \\ hen what s dcHnb„d in full u!m> t Dili] 1 n his 
life in the forest like an ordinar\ tow In rd. tu ding a cow, and \ lien what 
is described in full about kaglui is 1m Match of \ irtors and !m l.b.rilits 
and his i atronage of education, what is described in full about \ja is Ins 
wedding and Ins grief at tie Um of lits (juecn at a late r stage The 
description of Ins grief brings to light the haj j \ life that he ei J< } ed after 
his w eddmg 

The son was wortln of the fuller, k\LID\S\ t-as-, “His 
plnsical formation and appearance is the same, his \ dour is tin same his 
position of eminence and majest} too is tin '■ame The «on did not at all 
differ from his father , lie was like a torch hgl.« 1 from a wid ’ When 
he grew up and when he had finished Im education, and when the ros-al 
splendour was onl\ waiting for the j ermission of the father to find an 
abode in lum, T s the king of the Vularhhas had decided on holding a 
Siayanuai a form of marriage for his uMcr, named Indnmati 7 \11 the 

kings had keen muted for the fcstis a), so that the princess could make a 
choice from among those who would assemble there, as her husband The 
young prince w as not a mere prospcctis c bride-groom He w as also a \ er} 
valourous soung man When lie started for the cits of the Vi larhlia king 
w ith a suitable retinue, lie had to camp on the hanks of the Narmada riser 
and then a w lid elephant came out of the riser and created some commotion 
among the army, and the elephants m his arms Legan to disregard their 
keepers and to turn their face ass as fiom this ness elephant that came out 
of the riser Aja s\ r as not at all mosed b) this ness danger ss Inch made 
he ss arnors in his arm} rather anxious about the safets of the ss omenfolk, 
the kness r that it is against the rules that a king should kill a ss ild elephant, 
and so he took his boss and arross- and discharged an arross in a mild ss av 
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so that it w ould compel the elephant to retire while it would not kill him 81 
As soon as that arrow strucK his forehead, the form of the elephant 
disappeared, and to the great surprise of Aja, there stood before him a 
demi-god, shining with a lustre around him , 82 who told Aja that he had 
to assume the form of an elephant on account of the curse of a Sage, 
because he show ed some slight disregard for him , but he was the son of 
tile king of Gandharvas, and Ins name was Pnyamvada 83 The limit for 
the operation of the curse was w'hen Aja of the d\ nasty of Ikshvaku would 
discharge an arrows on him and strike his forehead 84 So, the Gandharva 
was immense!} happ} over the incident and gave Aja the knowdedge of a 
new weapon called Sammohana (what creates stupor) which he could 
discharge and also withdraw, and with which he could conquer his enemies 
easily without killing them 8 '> 

In this w ay he reached the suburbs of the city of the Vidarbha 
king , 8 *’ on the w a) , as usual, there w as no State arrangements for his stay, 
and he accepted the arrangements made by the people of the country 
parts 8 7 Considering the occasion, it was necessary that an army should 
accompany him as a retinue At the edge of the city, the king of the 
Vidarbhas received him with due honours , 88 immensely pleased with the 
arrival of the son of Raghu 

Aja slept at night and early in the morning he w r oke up with the 
songs of the official bards , 8 0 here there is a beautiful description of the 
morning in nine verses, 00 and it has been the Indian tradition of Sanskrit 
scholarship that this is one of the most charming descriptions of Nature m 
the whole of the w'orks of KALIDASA, and nearly every student know r s 
this piece by-heart Then comes the description of the Hall for the 
Siayamvai a, where all the kings had already assembled and Aja too 
went there 91 He is throughout described as a charming young man, 
worthy of being a bride-groom. People thought that Kamadeva (Lord of 
Love) himself had assumed a body and comedown to the earth , 02 when 
they saw this prince He walked up to the place reserved for him, 
assorted by the king of the Vidarbhas himself, and it looked as though 
a young hon cub was ascending a hill 9 3 He appeared to be a lighting 
flash which illuminated the row of kings who looked like clouds before 
him 94 The bride made her appearance 95 and some elderfy lady who 
knew all about the kings and their dynasties and their glories described 
all the kings one by one , 9 0 the princess was not at all satisfied with 
any one until she came to Aja . 97 The description of each king takes 
only three or four verses, and there is a very graphic pen picture of 
each king, in this context Every king is presented with an individuality 



distinct from e\cry other When the) came to Aja, Tndumati, the Prince's 
put the garland around lus shoulder as an indication of her choice 9 8 Then 
there is the actual wedding ccrcmon) The bride and the bride groom go 
to the hall \\ here the ceremonials arc to he conducted People burn up in 
their homes to base a look at the pair' 1 " The cereinom is aPo 
described 100 and \ja returns to his countr) with his wife On the v a\ 
the other kings w a} laid lnm, being jealous of the euccuss of this jonng 
prince, but Aja put the princess in charge of come truclworth) warriors* 
and met the arm\ of the 1 ings himself and defeated them , 1 0 1 he u* _d the 
weapon which he had receded from the Gandharca on lus wn\ to the 
wedding 10 -’ 

Aja became king 1 0 0 and Kaghu retired to a garden cIo=e b\ to 
end Ins last da) s in contemplation 1 0 1 Kaghu Inew that the nev ling 
was )oung and that the countr) might require lus ow n prc'< nc_ in the 
vicinity if an) danger should come to tin kin 0 dom 1 = 3 This is m contra-t 
to the w a) in which Kaghu himself took o\er charge of the go\ eminent of 
the kingdom , at that time his father simph retired, and Kaghu v as in cole 
charge of the rccponsibiht) It is such small touches that gr.c us the true 
picture of each Kaghu was described as a \cr\ \ahant hero, and as such he 
had no need of Ins father’s help c\cn w hen as a \oung man he took up the 
burden of the go\ernmcnt of the countn Aja is more a man to enjo\ the 
world, and it is to bring this aspect to the forefront that Kaghu is made to 
sta) on e\en wdien the son cat on the throne There is a fine description 
of the son on the throne and the lather in the garden 100 In due cour-e 
Raghu passed aw a) loT One da\ tile king was in the gar Jen in the 
compam of the queen, and a garland fell from the ck\ on the bod\ of 
the queen and at once she lo't lur life 108 The king wails o\cr his 
loss This is a ver\ pathetic piece, consisting of about thirt) si\ 
verses 109 

The queen was at first a cclectial damsel, and she w as sent to a 
Sage to shake him from lus penance, b\ the Lord of the lieacea , th>* c'gc 
w as infuriated and he cursed her that she w ould become an ordinary w omen 
on earth , later the sage was shghtl) pacified and he indicated the end of 
the effect of the curse as the time when she would meet a celestial 
flower 110 That is how the garland was the cause of her death Some 
Gandharcas were going along the sk) and a garland fell down from their 
hands The family teacher of the kings, Vasishtha, sent this information 
through one of the disciples to Aja, to explain the situation and to console 
him 1 11 There was a son bom to him, 112 and the king continued ta 
rule the country till the bo) grew up 1 1 3 As soon as the son came of age 
and w'as able to take up the burden of governing the countr) , Aja placed. 
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him on the throne 114 and w ent to the confluence of the river Sarayu 
with the river Ganges, and there he discarded his mortal body and went 
to heaven where he v as able to meet his former queen , and united to her 
lie continued to enjoy life in the beautiful mansions m the celestial 
gardens 1 In the case of Dilipa we do not know anything about what 
happened to him after death In the case of Raghu, he had the vision 
of the Supreme bejond the darkness, nothing more is said of him, but m 
the case of Aja it is definitely said that be went to heaven and continued 
the same life of happiness which he had enjoyed on earth. This touch 
also adds to the picture of the king destined to enjoy, as distinct from the 
tv o former kings With the description of these three kings, one part of 
the great Epic ends, and this is a very happy end for an Epic But the 
Epic as we have at present continues for another eleven Cantos, and I do 
not propose to proceed with the text any more, since this portion is 
sufficient for my thesis. KALIDASA describes three kings, presenting 
three distinct characters, united together in this aspect that they are all 
great men, and that they are great kings because they are all great men 
There is no mention of any of the appendages that are usually associated 
w ith kings by other poets, in the description of any of the three kings. 

I have taken up this one work of KALIDASA for special treat- 
ment w-hen I took up the point of kings in KALIDASA in so far as 
this is the “ Book of Kings” among KALIDASA’s v'orks We find the 
same tone continued in all the v'orks of KALIDASA where there is a king 
appearing, and as I have already said, kings form the most prominent raw 
material for the art of KALIDASA In the SSciluntcila, the scene is laid 
in the forest, m five 110 out of the seven Acts, and only two Acts have 
the palace as the scene Even out of these two, one is the garden of 
the palace 1 1 7 The king is alone without any retinue in the hermitage of 
a great sage , there u'as Sakuntala with her two companions to receive the 
king This is the position in the first and m the third Acts. In the second 
Act the king is mtroduced in the forest in the neighbourhood of the same 
hermitage m the company of his close associate, the Vldiisaha. The 
commander-m-chief is introduced simply to be dismissed as having no part 
in the plot of the drama The fourth Act is also in the hermitage, but 
without the king The last Act is m the hermitage of another great sage, 
where the king and Sakuntala come together again In all these scenes 
we find an atmosphere of serene calmness, free from stiff formalities and 
■ceremonies. But it is in the fifth Act that we find the scene changed 
over to the real palace, and here we find that there is a stiffness, some 
forms and ceremonies. The king is here introduced as a lifeless king, the 
only place really where we find a king as a king in his palace This is to 
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show the contrast of the king as a great man and the king as a mere king 
m the palace. The king in the palace becomes a mere decorated idol, 
subject to all the forms and ceremonies of the court, without an) life, 
without ail) freedom In the forest the hero in the fialuntala is found 
to be a verj pleasant man, simple in his wa\s, able to appreciate and 
c\cn to take a joke We like and we love the king in the forest , vl arc 
simpl) puzzled at the conduct of the same king in the palace, when he 
sits on the throne with his oflicials around him \\ e e\en pit) the king 
when he had to sit in that uncomfortable place, after we had seen him in 
the free atmospheie of the forest and the hermitage, and we are able to 
ha\ea sigh of relief when we see him again m another hermitage in the 
final Act of the drama 

In the traditional litcrari criticism, we find that all the kings in 
KALIDASA are grouped together as specimens of a single type of heroes 
termed DhlroddUa, 1 e,\ahcnt and powerful The htcrar\ critics of 
ancient India drew up certain rules for the delineation of the charactor of 
the hero in a good Drama, and whether KALIDASA had dreamt of such 
rules or not, the aim of the literar) critics was to show how the rules can 
be applied to all of them This description of the king*, in Sanskrit 
literature has been adopted In modern hterar\ critics when the) took 
up the examination of Sanskrit Literature, and the) speak of the 
literature as centering round the kings in tile palace 

In the works of KALIDASA we do not find kings on the throne but 
only great men, who had also to take up the rcsponstbiht\ of go\crning the 
country and of guiding the nation It is the asjiect of great men that is 
found dealt w ith in the works of KALIDASA, and there is onl) a casual 
mention that thei are also kings We see nothing of their pomp and their 
luxury in their palace KALIDASA did not write the dramas and the 
poems to glorif) the kings 01 an) king m particular. His purpose was to 
show' that a king can be great only if he is also a great man We can 
understand KALIDASA only if we look into this human aspect in the 
t)pes of kings that he introduces in Ins works 
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It is foi some special reasons that I had to select such a title, in 
w Inch I had to combine the common people and w omen together into a 
single group for treatment. It is true that they are all citizens, and such 
a manner of grouping is not in keeping with the notion of human equality 
If the Vcdic tradition had continued in India, perhaps there would have 
been no occasion for such a special grouping But the Vedic conditions 
were altered in India under some foreign influences, and women and 
the common \ ccplc became scpaiate entities in the nation, distinct from 
some other groups, the kings and their associates (usually designated the 
aristocrates) and their companions the priests In course of time they 
formed ihcmsch es into an “upper class”, and as a result, the common 
people became the “low er class”. Along with this change, women also 
began to be assigned a low er le% el m the national life This is not a 
de\elopment from the Vedic tradition, but a revolt against the Vedic 
tradition I ha\e dealt with this point in greater detail in my lectures 
relating to the Vedic culture In the poetry of KALIDASA we find clear 
traces of Ins desire to re-establish the Vcdic tradition of equality among all 
the citizens, w ithout the distinction of community and sex 

The way in which KALIDASA deals wuth the problem of the 
position of the common people and of women in the national life is some- 
thing peculiar, something not found in any other literature in the wmrld. 
In the literatures of wdiat are called modern western languages, it is said 
that a particular kind of literary form has risen in which Nature and the 
so-called low'er class common people, are assigned a very high place In 
such literary forms we are told that the special interest centres round the 
life of the common people, the peasants, mostly wuth their simple life in 
their modest homes, the poets describe their poverty in external form, 
but a sort of richness in their real inner life as seen by a sympathetic 
poet , to such poets wdiat is bare, wdiat has no real life, is the sort of 
life led by the so-called upper classes with immense material wealth, living 
in the cities, w'allowung in luxuries that make life unnatural I have often 
heared the remark that in Sanskrit literature there is not found that kind 
of poetry'’ in which such a sy mpathy is shown for the common people, m 
w'hich the richness and beauty in the simple life of the common man in 
their villages and in their fields is brought out But I must at this 
stage draw a distinction between the poets of modern West w'ho are 
supposed to be sympathisers of the common people and the poets of 
ancient India like KALIDASA and VALMIKI and VEDAVYASA, who 
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arc supposed to lm\conl\ glorified kings and gods and who complctck 
neglected tlic common people 

Take for example, SII VKE^PEARE. v ho is famous for the \ariet\ 
of characters whom he has intro luced in his pins from dl ‘*ntmnsin 
life and from all conditions in life I ha\e alrtarh said m the previous 
lecture dealing with kings, that if king-, are withdrawn ns laro from the 
works of SHAKESPE \RE, there remains little of v hat inn h c died 
SHAKESPE VRE’s drama Most of the dramas hue a ling as hero 
There is something more in the dramas of MI \K1>PE \RE , not oak 
are Ins dramas full of lings, his dramas are al-<> lull oi the i- -enics 
01 Kings like Barons and Mihtar\ e hiels It ma\ 1 e that SII \KL^PL \RE 
dehmales kings in their unnersal form of human heia^s that wool 1 interest 
people of all times and all countne- I am not dealing with the characte- 
risation in SII \KESPE \RE I am de ding w ith the characters tl at fdl 
the stage in the dramas of SII NkL^PE \KE 1 he technique of char’Cie- 
nsation is”lntonk the fev luerarc critics ean under-iand and apprec.ate 
it is the characters who apj car on the stage that apj eal to the guicnliU 
of readers and to those w ho witness a pla\ on the stage. To them 
SHAKESPE \RE s pla\s deal v ith kings and their .u-., antes the common 
people, v hen the\ appear on the stage, are inferior to the fin"- and dieir 
associates In this wa\ the distmelion between king-, and their associates 
on one side and the common people on the other side is there, well 
presened, in the dramas of SHAKESPEARE 1 nc\ arc v hat I ean truh 
designate “Court Dramas”. 

When w c come to another great j o<_t of English literature, sa_\ 
W'ORDSW'ORTII, it is true that we come to anotner region We find 
simple folk in their modest homes and in the fields, poor and ragged , 
toiling hard with their hands, and subject to diseases and \anous finds of 
sufferings Here also, v e find the simple folks of the court r\ parts as 
something distinct from the “aristocrate ’ of the cities I c\cn admit that 
there is an attempt b_\ such poets of the common people, to elecate them 
to a high lex el and to rex eal the noluht\ and beaut} in their life But in 
such a description, we find the distinction of class and class kept up as a 
reaht) in this wo r ld , it is as much the contrast w ith the “aristocrats” as 
the inherent nobilit} of life that interests us in the poetr} of W T ORDS- 
W'ORTH, as I can sec it In this wax, it is found that class distinction 
is an essential element in the hterarx genius of the W r est, w hether the poet 
deals with common people as “aristocrats” or these “aristocrats” as 
common people The aristocrate nexer shed their aristocratic form and 
colour, however much their internal nature as human beings max be- 
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<■ <1 in tiu actual cUimation 'I his is entirely different from the 

t.chmm' ot tin of India like VEDAVYASA and VALMIKI and 

K \LIP\S\ 


Thfe is -til] mother joint that we ha\c to deal with, if we are 
* c rr -k ninh‘"-.ind and appreciate the j octr\ of ancient India In 
; - ’ r» of on da rn WiM, I find that the poets consider the readers 
~ 1 i' ^ s at o f lift ai>j nratus, ci\ n tde c copc They hold the 
r 1 ' i 1 iO a l n,nt. and the n ukr has no freedom to pass on to 

~ r - M‘ ( r to ha\e a v uk r \ icw of things Then they may be 

'* o ' *. r (o '’notln.r i oi n t Ilul the jioets hold the reader on for 

~ vc ! m 1 all c siN < f d-taiK an presented to him. It ma\ be 

n ’ h> * * b < r p jr i b a jdoughm'>n or it ma\ be a poor jieddler But 

*’ ' ~ * ' r- ”in * S' ii from tin, dt -criptions of the minutest details of the 

o' o! i, f| o ril { )on f nr (Ji, time being The reader misses a 
' r* . ' (■ 1' a'' n ii n in Id up with a chain, or as if he is screwed 

d' o> x ; mt Lntil tin j 'K t r» 1> a<< s the nader and fixes him onto 
an . - j ,nt. b find- him« It in that jmsitmn 

But in rU.IDX^V we find our-thes in quite another situation, 
lb 'i - r * >1 . - Jv Id of the reader, he nc\u intci feres w ith Ins freedom of 

iro 1 - 1 At Tin \< t con-uli r- tin nader more like a camera, the poet 

jn t < t n- lac ap rtun and the whole Mew in front is exposed to the view 
of th rat iicn Iti^ji c ta moments voik \ccording to the light and 
‘•hade, tl unv i.i rununs in that portion with the aperture open for 
«-hf,rt r < r longei jjCik d but never for a ja’riod tlut will result in blurring 
and ‘p iling the impn = ion To change the metaphor, the poet simply 
lead' the n ad' r to a wide field and tells him in which direction he has to 
ic i . s In? { , i , tog. t a i il Mew e4 ihewlieilc field Even one who has an 
chm'nlan notion of art 1 nows ill,. I it is not possible for all to view' and 
gra-jj the nal lrant) of a landscajic , he wants the assistance of a true 
arlrt to guide him in the matter of selecting the angle of vision, to select 
the right cinironment like light and diadc. The early dawm, the rising 
sun, the dark night, the blight moonlight all such phenomena have 
different effects on a landscape, and each landscape must be seen in the 
right tunc with the right environment, if one is to see the true beauty of 
the c r encr) The ‘amc is the case with a bird or an animal They present 
a sjiecial beauty under sjiecial conditions , it is only an artist that can 
understand and jircsent to others the particular environment for realising 
the true beauty of an object , and vicw r ed from the right angle and under 
the right conditions every object has a beauty of its own. 
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KALIDASA nc\or inflicts lum^r If on the readers , lie amply helps 
them Unless we understand these points, we cannot realr a the inherent 
beauty in the warhs of KALID W \ The standard^ ajuj died for estimating 
the artistic a allies in SIT \KESPL\RE will not b_ applicable to the v oris 
of K \LIDAS \ , nor will WORDSWORl II b_ a trie gmd< for cialuating 
the artistic families in KALID \SA K \LID \S \ mi.-t b ji 'gat lw 
standards prepared from within the works of K \L1D \S \ tluma.l\< = The 
Indian poets, KALIDASA, \ EDA\ A \SA and \ ALAiIKI haw theirown 
techniques 

KALIDASA nc\er w rote a po. m ..h ait ling- as 1 irga [resetting 
them in a kingle situation with Cana s ai d arnu chiefs at d ] dace- nor 
did he wnte a poem on the comm, n p ople 1>\ tlian«cl\i>, i reporting 
the nobiht\ of their simple life and tile faaut\ of their rustic s urr , undings. 
There is no poem cither from the ] n of KALID \<A where oil) the 
objects of Nature are de.-crilvd KALID A^ \ wrote ih i t the wt rid It 
is the unite among the “dif.crcnts” in tile .• orld eb-cribed b> K ALID ASA 
that gnes it its true walue as literature 

Cut unfortunately , K A LID \S V is judged from the j'- ant of \ lev of 
classical, formal criticism, with set standards, thcnttanpl hang to nuasure 
the poems with these set stardards Here the result hi- b.cn that 
KALIDASA has been accej ted as a real!’ good j o„t, the it -ts 1 eing that 
he is found satisfactory , with the rules framed in adiatce for jiJgmg 
the literary \alucs of a jxKm The II ro and the Her. in. ^ti-A the 
rules about their dehmation framed and ] reset t.d in w or! - un hterr-a 
cnticism, and the other characters madrama do net ceunt at all Tins 
is classical criticism Then tin otlur mctlnd of criticism is what is 
applied to the stud' of SHAKESPE \RL or \\ OKDSW OR I H , and here 
also, though the standards arc drawn from the poetry itself when the\ are 
applied to KALIDASA, they become as mappretpriatc as the standards of 
the classical school of literary cnticism, bang external to the poetry itself 
That is why modern literary cntics are not able to find the same 
interest in the works of KALIDASA which they sec in Shakespeare or 
in "Wordsworth 

Thus in studying the works of K' LIDAS A, to understand what 
KALIDASA has to say about the common people, we must understand 
that KALIDASA has neither kings in kirgly enwrenments nor peasants in 
the peasant s emironments for the theme m his works We see kings in 
the en\ ironments of Nature and w e sec also peasants brought into the same 
environments In this way welmeto study the peasants and other kinds 
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o* \ Ini an. cvtllt <1 the o-tT’mo.i p .tplcm the cm iromnuits of Xatuie, face 
U u v 5th ! 1 i> . hn "ai. t. critt While ‘-haki. ucare 

l'”- or’" i ii|"i “'i t r\ i (1 s mi lit toisoil -mi o's fni his kings alorg with 
t ”• 'M's. i KW in\ v V;.iW onh the lings from the history 
<’ i> ')i- ( it 'I Mi . 1 . W s ill tin tMlii i chaMcle s fiom his 

< ’ t I 1 \’ " <’ < t>-, w t do 1 1 >! c me acioss historical 

i' -- c - ’• <1 >’ii Mm- (haw n fi< m his own imaginations 

i ' ' ti i t : i < f ■ i. j pic. nr wi mc Vituii. 

1 *. (1 r tn <, (, , t (hni'jii" of K.\ij]i\W, w c 

C i t 1 . m k\IJP\Mi-. '.lit KM.II'VW It not 

' * , ' • !> ' > ,i ' I, i . - i. hi '< i \ , In is not aho 1 1 (. n =ti d 

: 1 ! i 11. h ji ,,s tla king do” ii fum their 

t • * >1 j r t tin .a as gi, it nun, amilarly, 

’ 'i * . >-< ' t.i n it 1 ■' w - 1 i t i hi. pi i s of i o\ eit\ and 

- m, , , ■ a .1 > i i r i it m >i h \LID \S \ is i ot a 

. - » . > i . ‘ . i ■! , in i ' ' in a jot v, ho tn, s to 

i , •' . * it t' *h t ..it n o; ' fi!i h Hi i a wo hippei 

( , , d 1 * * i i .a ’ ’• i .’tn iilaililicw dth and 

) • : ' , • 5 i < oh r. 1 ! m n m a wi ikl of I) ant. and 

■ . • >h * <' 1.1 ' < 111 !l< 1 I O.ih the I Djo Illvlit ol slicll 

h • *'d ’. 1 .. it aid noldt im ’l This i, tin ti chm ju, in 

;i) , o f ; \ . d • - d 'ho in tli j o t v n! \ 1 ]) \\ ) \> \ and of 

\ • i, *.i'l • ii t h i; \ j>r. i.i aid cntimi. I lmoaloady 

./ j,p th 1 i M > n i> K\1,I!)\W fo m hi t< i s \oa I take 

up l’ r .a w-.i ! 1 

I hr* al o, < i ( n.i'.t fail to notice a | atliaht) on the ] art of 
K M.in'X' foi the . (-in nfol' , aim ng the common ] eople He lived m 
a c/Jun t tv iromn nt and no j o< t c tn eoniplcP ly extucale lnm-elf fiom 
in efi .taint it, though hi' 'a ' nte* i . e.scnlially of a universal appeal 
W Int a p ' t do- s is not to •< t out of hi . cm uonment, but to pre.uit the 
unive- d a p 1 1 , ni tli' < iivrt mm nts Kvet . environment has its aspect 
of um’cranu, .md al o the a j eel oi that pai ticular tune «md place He 
lived in an environment of v hat mi) he called anti femnumsm The 

v omen v ere r onsidc.cd a> the seat of sin and suflcring, and association 
with women was condemned .is what leads one away from the true path 
towards the god of absolute happiness bc)ond the w'orld and be)ond of 

this life in the world It is on account of this attitude towards women, on 
account of the fact that tin re is^omc inferiority attached to them, that I 

have put the common people and tin women together into a single group 

for treatment. The common [ eople w'ere objects of derition, being losv 
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m t 'oeial rank and women * err nhji cts of dr ri ion, lv in ; the r aus, of c in 
and snflc, ing for the superior men \\ ltlimit this hie' "round it 1 - not 
po-dile toh.no a full appn elation of the treatment of tin common p epic 
In K\LIDW V m In- wo k- 

Tn contract to the treatment of the common pconli m mod.rn 
w c-'tcrn i oeiTv , \ emu t undu-tind that k\LlP\'-\ do - not j .c nt 
bc r o'c our oe .1 n>\ of common j topic in \ uioti- conditio i- of a i Nor 
does he [ire- nt tou. a 1 trg number of Imp- v ith thu i «' ent , nor a 
lar-te number o f \ omen Wii.il h \L1D\ - \ do,- i- to j r._ nt tons tne 
world with -puCim n- ot whit he want- the common j < o l to h r , 
what he con-.dei- diem to be what tluir \alue l- *o '.1 < m Ltion of 
the world \ ltli a uni ate W< ’ound tint in tin v in i, ot tin first 
eight C into ot the H i // , ai/i . he had into dneed onl time, > inl- 
and n 1 S ' c ue- o t 1 1 - a ,li dram i die e l- lu-t < n_ n 1,1 e rh 
and it ia oru* in tile SdhiinUi <i and the j i/utim in m in that the -m 
of the 1 mg a!-o come- on the -tip , and tint quite rt the end of tile 
dram > i lie a ^nuti . oi the lung- lila num-t.r. and arms chief* are 
con-; ecuous b' their ah- nee 1 In- n i\ In contr i-ted w ith thecrowdof 
kin_,s and barm^ and arm_\ duets tint fill the stage in t-lial e-. , ire I 
liad to diow what i\ALllJV-\ t nought of k.ngs vithrefer nee to a \ m 
small number of -[ ecmien-, md in the ci-e ot the comnn n p-ode also 
we ha\e to b coni nt with a \ r \ -mail nurnlnr We mint nl=o 
rem mb.r that k \LID W \ wrote hi- j oetr\ at a tune w lu n the atmos- 
phere wa saturated with the \ ulic doctrine a- taught in the Upani- 
slnd- th it In c^mg on, piec< o c!a\, one cm undu-tand ill c.a \s, 
and also v itli tin dect in, of the ‘ Lm\er-al a- t night in one s\ -tem of 
Lcgic that the “Lni\_r-al” cinb- gri-ped with a -ingle ob-cr\at.on 

But, when it is from the { cn of a real artist, a few sp^c.uiens are 
quite enough, and in the case o 1 each pictu-e, a \ L r\ few touches gne us a 
full and dear picture I ha\ c <alread\ said that when the king- go out on a 
tour, he nc\er goes out as a king hut onh as a gre it man, and when am 
one accompanies him or meets him it is ne\crthe usual as-oc.ates of the 
king, but the common people When the king is t iken out of the confines 
of his palace, the people of the \fieages and the country -parts are also 
taken out of their humble cmironnients and brought face to face with 
the kings, and the\ are described as realk great people, worthv of our 
admiration W r hen the king was going to the hermitage of the teacher, it 
was the common people in the Milage- that met him and ga\c him as 
presents the remnants of their religious worship along w ith their blessings 3 
and it was also the elderh cowherds who brought him as presents their 
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■dairy produce . 3 It is seldom that he mentions a city or a palace , when 
rarely he introduces a city or a palace there too he never brings in the 
usual associates of the palace, but only the common people who serve in 
the palace or who live in the city. Thus in the description of the kings of 
the Ragliu d} nasty , 4 there is the mention of the birth of a son to the 
first king in that Epic, and it is said that whenever the people serving in 
the palace brought him news of the birth of the son, which was like nectar 
to his ears, however much the same words may be repeated, he gave them 
rich presents, and only his unbrella, and the Chamara 5 fans, which were 
the emblems of his royalty , remained with him which he could not give 
aw ay. c Here there is mention only of the common people in the palace. 
Similarly w hen the second king Ragliu offered the student the money which 
he wanted for Ins education, he asked him to take far more than what he 
w anted for his immediate purpose and when the student refused to take 
anything more than what he needed for his immediate purpose, it was the 
common citizens of the Capital city' who congratulated them both 7 It 
is this silence, this snub given to the so-called Very Important People, that 
is so expressive of KALI D ASA’s love of the common folk and his great 
respect for them. In the fealuntala also, there is one scene m the palace 
of the king, and there it is only the personal attender of the king, 
designated the Kcinculi (one who has a KancuJca or livery) that is 
introduced . 8 During the March of Victory undertaken by Raghu , 9 
KALIDASA speaks of the common soldiers who enjoyed the water of the 
cocoa-nut palms, drunk w'lth the help of the betel leaves used as funnel 
when they have to pour the water straight into their mouths from the nut 1 o 
When the son of Raghu, Aja, went to the kingdom of Vidarbha for the 
wedding of the sister of the Vidarbha king, he took presents from the 
country people for his use during the journey and it is the country people 
that made all the arrangements for his stay during the journey 11 

In the Kuviai asambhava, there is a long description of the 
Himalayas in the very beginning of the epic , 18 and here KALIDASA speaks 
of the forest-dwellers who live m the caves of the mountains, and who enjoy 
the mild glow from some herbs which shed some light even within the caves, 
as anight lamp without having the trouble of filling the lamps with oil. 1 * 
The hunters were able to discover the path of the lions whom they were 
ohasing, from the pearls dropped down from the nails of the lions who had 
killed the elephants since the pearls from the forehead of the elephants had 
struck between the nails of the lions 14 This is a poetic convention even 
during the time of KALIDASA, that on the forehead-^f the elephants 
there are pearls and that when the lions kill - 's the pearls 

drop down from the forehead and get stuck be L / 
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In the liFeqltadirfa, the cloud is described alw a\ s as a common man 
and the mountains arc his friends, 1 * the birds and the animals too arc 
lus companions during his journc) 1C Never is the cloud described as a 
great lung, nor as a “Very Im[>ortant Person” to be associated with the 
kings IntheDrama, il [dial ila'jnivul) a, there are the two dancing 
masters who form the most important persons in the first half of the 
drama 11 From all these tilings it would be found that K ALID \S\ 
introduces the common people in Ins poems as mqiortant characters, 
while he is silent about the “Vcr\ Important People” associated with 
the kings 

KALIDASA has no s\mpath} with the po\ert_\ and suffering of 
the common people He is not what is termed a realist in art, he 
depicts the world which he c ces, what he wants the world to he, 
rather than what the bare world l, ‘-uffenngs and toils are accah nts 
in this world and not w hat s hoit? 7 be prc=cr\cd lie finds in the people 
of the country parts, onl) specimens of noble people w ortln of honour 
and admiration 

It maj be said that in the three dramas and m the three poems, 
two of which arc epics, there are onl) 'Cr\ few characters appearing 
w'hom we can bring under the common people The fact is that 
KALIDASA describes onl) some specimens, and he docs not bring a 
large number of them on the scene Further, KALIDASA is essentially 
a poet of Nature, and when it comes to the question of describing 
Nature, it will be found that we are presented with a large number of 
scenes with a variet\ of the objects of Nature in them As for men, 
the\ are onl) decorations in lus poetr) and not the real theme In a 
drama and in an epic, there must be some ston , and a ^tor) can be 
narrated only around some human beings Thus the people appear in 
the poetr)’- of KALIDASA as incidental to the technique of poetr), as 
a necessity to make it the narration of some incidents Such characters 
enable KALIDASA to introduce an element of mo\emcnt m lus poetrv 
This explains the small number of characters that appear in the poetry 
of KALIDASA, and wdiether it is the kings or the common people the 
number is comparatively small indeed 

/ 

But w’hen w r e come to women characters in lus poetr), it will 
be found that they are relativel) large in number In the matter of the 
actual number of characters, men may predominate w omen , but the 
women play a more prominent role w hen it comes to a question of incidental 
references to people during the narration of a story Thus, throughout 
the narrations of stories, he introduces w r omen characters through incidental 
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n: n'.o"- I 1 ~n aln ruh hmb d at the ren c on for this partiality for women 
;j. to ,* :j\ o f K\L1P\S\ m relation lo men It is because of the 

0 d n.t i to v Irrh v. min had b t n condemned at a certain stage in the 
< 5< * i " , r< v of Irli’inihurt being condemned as abodes of sin and as 
civ « of v, henng in tin- world 

1. t c i *\ (1 till up tia question of v. omen, I have to dispose of 

‘ . ;• , t. u \ cl J ulattd to \ c men, an 1 that is the question of 

c 'O'*. 5 \bin\s \ III-- i ltbei MitpiiMug tlut KALIDASA docs not 

c i i* t « i \ i \ mtM h In the whole of the ]\arjh uiamsa, there 

(| S t < o o ., **( n o! l.i hn a-- an infant Dilipa comes in onlyasa 

x ‘.r o’ 1 m 1 * ot (Mil i*- a b a '1 he third King, Aja, is not 

■ b ( ’ - i i > it DU then* i' a bra f, yet beautiful, description 
<, i I'll- bib\ \i,d c m n this is onl\ m two \erscs And 

>. , (' t< ciaia h to giM a pictim of the infant for more 

t • i . , , a . .f« . o, j < - 1 c m,d do in a do, eii \ erscs “ The infant 

,*' , *( ' 1 i d f: : "t l( ,i(ib'. tin ;,o\ i ini ss , he gently walled hold- 

’ - ; - . . nth' po\i mi . t night lnm how to show' respect to 

< •* < < t < d ■ ’ n JL tin- the f itln i ’s delight was increased” ,s 

< > , <■ hi 1 -le the i 'tiler felt as though, through the 

f, ( t'* < .i .o « h of tin limb-, tit bdn was sprinkling nectar on his 

! ,, j; r'< - 1 i" cm md m tln< v a\ cnjo)<d the jilcasure of the touch 
(••■I, - ' n 'o' a j, nn inia 'i l.eie is a long desei iption of the joy in the 

1 .5 <t - u *<•( omit oj u.i bit th of a son, * 6 but the son is himself introduced 

<■ 1* n .< t> b.n f v > KMJDWA s< Mom bandies the story in sucli a 

* i , ; ,• in i ' u o< i v ion to eh m rihe a hah) in an) detail In the 

: * o ri* * T.ih- ,‘vJ/ 'tuitihi and the Vil.unuon asiyu, the king’s son is 
n.tr'dta d t* .> v n lit* ■ • i,,e m tin d< m lopment of the plot, and at that 
turn , tin had 1 uonv 1 o\ In roi s, h umg off the * tage of infants. In the 
'ftVrVt I ti ihhhifitt. tin hiro's'on is mentioned as leading an army 
-< ',.i,i • the A a \ . 1 1 n In the J\ initdi asambliava, it would have been the 

< a v t th a g b r I* ALJI)'S\ to describe the stage of Parvali as a baby, 
bit t' < d< cription* 1 is about tin grown up girl and not of the baby We 
find __ oung bo^ hcroc r , * e find )oung girls coming up to their youth But 
of b ibn ■. " < find little* in the por-ms of KALIDASA. I cannot find any 
C" j.l.ination We find women as heroines in stones and not as mothers, 
fondling babu I am not at all as .citing that thcic is no prominence given 
in th' "or! .of Iv \LJDASA to filial love*. It is only babies that arc not 
d' crib.d , th'ie is a profusion of description of 1 oysand girls and of the 
lo’.e c.f the j arc ills to such children, KALIDASA gives full expression 
to the joy produced by the touch of little babies in the parents Thus 
there is the statement in the fjdlwniala “Blsscd are they wno can get 
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themselves besmeared hj the dust from the limbs of their sons when 
they carry such sons who love to s t on their laps, whose bud-lihe teeth 
become just visible as they smile with no pro\ocation, and who trj to 
lisp some words which become fascinating through tlicir indistinct sjlla- 
bles ”. 38 The boy in the context is not a babj , he has become a bo> 
hero, yet the father is imagining w ithin himself tliL jo> of the parents if 
they could enjoy the touch of a baby son. 

KALIDASA introduces old men , lie introduces also joting men 
and young women But it is not often that w c find a babj introduced bj 
KALIDASA in Ins works, and c\cn w hen there arc occasions, he misses 
them, as in the case of Parvati in the Kvmd) a&avibhai a It is only in 
the case of Ragliu that I have seen a real description of a baby, and that is 
relatively ver) brief. We sec lo\ing parents, but we do not see the j arents 
fondling a ba) . There are two really good occasions where I expected 
KALIDASA to deal with the babjhood of the characters, one of them is 
the daughter of Htmavan in the Kumurasambliai a and the other is the 
son of Raghu, w ho is to become a worth} bride-groom, in his JRatjliu- 
%>amsa KALIDASA’s personal preference is for heroic men, and also for 
young women His handling of bo>s and girls is onl} a preparation for 
the presentation of such heroes and >oung women 

KALIDASA never misses a chance to ca\ something about women 
in his poems In the poetry of KALIDASA, Nature occupies the most 
prominent position, and then comes women , after that we sec the heroes, 
really heroic men Thus in the hermitage of the familp teacher of the king 
in the first Canto of the Raghmamsa, we sec the antilopcs blocking the 
passage of the w ives of the Bisis (sages') at the entrance to the hermi- 
tage , 23 and the joung women water the trees in the hermitage 11 When 
Raghu, the son of this first king, is described, KALIDASA mentions the 
young girls watching the rice-fields, sitting m the thick shades of the 
sugar-canes planted along the border of the fields and singing the anecdotes 
about the young king starting from Ins bojhood “ Here there is something 
more that is worthy of observation It cannot be seen quite clearl} in a 
translation The king is referred to as the protector of the people, and the 
girls wdio watch the rice-fields are referred to as the protecrcsscs of the 
nee The word used is the same, Gonial Here it is only when we 
read the text in Sanskrit, that w r e can see what KALIDASA had in new , 
namely, that the girls are the equals of the king, both being “protectors”- 
It is just like the superiority of the elders of the cowdierd settlements 
above the king that was hinted man earlier context 50 KALIDASA knows- 
that his readers have imagination and that they can see a whole landscape 
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when their attention is drawn to it, if he simply shows the direction in 
w Inch one has to look for the best effect 

When during the Match of Victary, Raghu reaches the Kerala 
country, he speaks of the Kerala women who had cast off their ornaments 
out of feai , and on the patting of their han, the dust from the army when 
they were marching, was deposited as a substitute for the toilet powder 21 
I must state here that how ever much KALIDASA knew the customs and 
manners of the various parts of the countiy, here he has missed the mark , 
the women in Kerala were ne\er known to use any coloured powder for 
decorating the parting of their bans 

When Raghu reached the countn of Persia, the young girls there 
were deprived of their chance to drink wane by Ins unexpected arrival , 28 
flic idea is that the young men were drawn out foi the battle vuth the 
c im\ of Raghu and the girls had no companions to drink wine Then 
Raghu went further to the north to the country of the Huns and there he 
speaks about the Huna women w ho beat their checks out of grief and anger 
at Raghu’s conduct of heroism exhibited against their own husbands 20 
The w omen w’ere full of w rath and grief at the death of their husbands in 
the battle against Raghu and they beat their cheeks as an expression of 
their feelings 

In this waj, wherever Raghu goes, it is the women of the regions 
that KALIDASA refers, and practically never has he a wrnrd to say about 
the men folk, except of the soldiers who had to face Raghu during the 
march MostI) it is about the Nature in such regions that KALIDASA 
describes, and this matter will be clear in another section of this treatment 
of the subject. KALIDASA’s preferences have to be known as much from 
the actual references as from his silence about others when theie is a 
chance Thus the importance that KALIDASA attaches is brought out 
more by the silence about the usual associates of the kings during their 
desorptions than by the actual introduction of the common people and of 
v'omen 


In the dramas of KALIDASA it will be found that the most inte- 
resting characters are the minor characters, and among them the young 
ladies attract our attention more than any other characters in the dramas 
Thus m the fedluntala, it is the tw'o girl companions of the heroine more 
than any other character in the drama that interest us wdien w e read it, 
They supply the motive force for the plot to evolve. The hero and the 
heroine are only prominent before our eyes , but in our mind w r e feel the 
influence that the tv o girl companions exert in allowing the story to move 
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forward, and the hero and the heroine simph mmeoii in tlie current 
without any activity, without am initiative, without am re onrci fulness 
on their part The course of tile cum nt and the. speed of the curunt ire 
determined In the two companions of tin lieioine It is trim that both of 
them disapj car aftet the middle of tin d-wini, an 1 ut vlun Uicv < ■> off 
the staye, it is their wouls that di termiiie the fu'iiie rour-„of <w,,; in 
the remainder of the storv , 10 I he\ dominate the r e n cvmiv n the 
hcio and the heroine are piesenl, and tin lattei MinpL aceej ts wiia* tin 
companions decide 

It is a fact that the heroin the Ji fd dt Id nu wifia i= r otm tl nr 
unique in Sansl nt dramas , lu has an mdnidu 1 i , ano h_ i ,t li of 
mitiativ c and full of activity and h_ hr pit n t \ o* n o i.n 'p n ’ n 
Yet it is not lie that supples the in foice mi Jm dev . login t o t’r 
plot There is a Bud llnst Nun, a t ann i comp mion of tne 1 t nun I mi g 
in the palace incognito, hut know n to t'i_ h ruin " 1, . Un v a . Ini n 
the palace meognitc Tln\ 1 new each oilier ' i lu it. Th.-<_ h al > a 
new companion of the hotoine another v L .v inoi.i,. nt md mure ting 
gnl The w hole scheme in die plot , , v od _ ! out lu th, e two women 
characters to bring about the meeting of the luro at d tl . heroine, in the 
drama Then surpass all the other ch ir icte ^ un hiding t’.u I mg a i 1 the 
queen and al-o the heioinc If I rn u’, 1 to - Let th- h.-l t.< o c li a- ’citrs 
in the w orl s of Iv \LID \S \ I hav., no In 'it itioa t> ae-mt th U tin \ are 
the tw o women character', P n tun ad i th min ,uon o! tkunt da and 
Bakulavahka the com] inio i ot Mil ml t KVLID\S\ has sho, n the 
importam e c'l the women charai ter' in I .lr i . iL ‘■tie t.n tie in, of 
the heroine for the title of the ehvmi, «u i ann- id hip the none oi the 
hero aLo and till' w lien the iie-o n alo. will of mitiatn e an ! re-sur<pful- 
ne'S, namch, in the Md 1 u iLb/iiiiii,/ < > T, i the othi r two dramas, 
KALIDASA introduces onk the lu toiia m t! e title of the dram" 1 , along 
with the chief point in the plot, like th hug in the Sd I mill and 
the valour m the case ol the Th /, i a 'ku? i </ Tlie name-, of Du«sh' , nta 

r 

in the htiLuniilld and of Punuavas in the Yil l dm<dVdi>'ja are not 
mentioned in the titles of the diamas 

In the Epic, Kumiii tibamhhaui, there is the description of the 
arrival of Siva as a bridegroom at the vveddm ; of Parvati, the daughter of 
the mountain Himavan 31 Here the women of tlie citv assemble to see the 
arrival of the hero for tlie occasion, and mini til v the women are more 
curious to see the bude-gicom arriving than the men folk in the citv This 
description of the vvaj in which the women burn to the window to have a 
look at the bride-groom has been taken over m the Pd'jhuvai liba also on 
the occasion of the wedding of Indumati, where Aja, the bndc-gtoom 
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arrives with the bride for the ceremony of the wedding, after the formal 
choice of the husband by the bride 3 2 Here we find the partiality v Inch 
KALIDASA exhibts for women m his poetry. 

This is a description which a later poet named ASVAGHOSHA has 
imitated in his poem on the “ Life of Buddha ”, in which when 
Buddha goes out in the city, people go to the street with eagerness to 
have a view of him In a canto in the Baghuvamsa 33 itself, the descrip- 
tion of the behaviour of the kings assembled for the wedding of the 
Princess on seeing the bride, is also possibly an imitation of this same 
scene 34 interpolated b} an inferior poet Anyway the description i s 
charming in the Kumdi asambhava and in the JRaghuvamsa, ai d I cite 
it below 

At that moment there occurred m the rows of mansions, the 
behaviour of the women of the city, who were very eager to have a view 
of Siva and who left off all other matters to be attended to . 35 

In the case of one woman who was hurrying to the w mdow 
outside, the braided hair on the head even at the point of being held 
together with the hands, was not attended to for being tied up, in so 
far as the garland for tying up was let off and the flowers were scattered 
on the floor 30 

Another women shook off the feet that had been taken hold of 
by her valet and that had already been decorated, the paint being stil] 
wet, and abandoning her usual slow gait, she made the whole floor up 
to the window coloured by that paint, 

Still another voman attended to her right ej^e with the black, 
and depriving the left one of it, went to the side of the window even 
in that way, with the casket of black in her hand 38 

And still another, casting her eyes out through the window, did 
not fix the end of her clothe that had become loose when she started , but 
she held up the clothe with her hands and allowed the bangles to glitter 
on her exposed navel.’ 

In the case of another, the waist-band was being strung with gems 
and when it was half finished, she got up from her seat in a hurry and the 
gems started falling off which she could not hold together, and by the 
time she reached the window, the string with one end tied up to her toe 
alone remained . 40 
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though the citv is out of the waj, is that " if jou do not tnjo} the delight 
of seeing the women of the citj whose oes would 1 cromc timid on 
account of the flash of the lightning from \ou, the ends of their eves 
mo\ing gentlv, then, vou would he hetraj ing jour ow n c_\ cs ” ' n Thus, 
to see the women of Ujjajini is the real jaiq^ose of a visit to the cit). 

t On his way to Ujjajini from that point, the cloud would c ec the 

river named Ixirvindhja, and this is another gain which the cloud would 
have h) deviating from the direct route, to go to Ujjajim " In tint river 
a row of birds would be sitting on the gentlv stinting waves, and when 
the birds make a slow sound, it would loot hie the waist band of a 
women that makes a jingling sound , the movement of the river is uneven 
and as such doubly lovable , some ripples appear to be her navel that is 
exposed, on v our wav, vou fill v ourself with some water from that river, 
which will be like drinking the lips, going down a little to that river, and 
remain in her path. The signs of a slight mental confusion noted aliovc 
must be taken as a full expression of the reciprocation of v our love b} 
her ” 54 


“ When vou approach that river, the flow of water would have 
dwindled down into just a narrow line, her colour would be pale on 
account of the decaying leaves that would be falling on the river, on 
account of these marks of the sorrow of separation, she will full} exhibit 
3 our fortune b_v being such an object of her love. That process whereby 
she would be freed from her slenderness, can be accomplished onh by 

}OU ” 55 

After this enjoyment of the company of the river, the cloud would 
be reaching the great city of Ujja>’ini in the country called Avanti 

“In this city, the breeze from the river Sipra removes the fatigue 
of the women during their conjugal enjojment like areal lover, who 
responds to her invitations with great readiness” 55 "The cloud can 
spend a night m the mansions where the floor becomes red on account of 
the paints from the feet of the charming women 57 or on the edges of 
houses where the hen -Paravata birds will be also sleeping”. 56 The 
wind will be blowing from the river in which the3’oung ladies would have 
enjoyed their water sports and as such the wind vv ill be full of fragrance”. 5 9 
“The fascinating young women there would cast on)’Ou their glances long 
as a row of bees, when they receive from ) t ou drops of ram that vv ould 
be soothing to the wounds on their bodies inflicted during conjugal 
enjoyments , when they take their steps the waist bands w ould be making 
a sound , their hands w’ould be tired on account of the Qdinara fans vv hich 
they would have been waving with trained ease and which w ould be 
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glittering with gems set in rows in their middle.” 6 0 “Young ladies would 
be walking along the streets m the city at night, that are shrouded in 
darkness so thick that one can pierce it with a needle, and as such it is 
impossible to see anything ; they would be going to the residences of their 
lovers, at that time jou may make a flash of your lightning like a piece of 
gold drawn on a touch-stone , but do not make a thundering noise or pour 
down any rain since they are all very timid ” G 1 “There is the river by name 
Gambhira, its water is as clear as mind You can get entry into that in 
the form of your reflection. You are by nature fortunate in the matter of 
the love of women That river will cast a glance of love at you with her 
eyes in the form of the fish moving briskly 7- wuthin You shall not be too 
serious and reject her invitations.” 0 2 “You may come down and rest 
yourself over her , the dark waters in her are like her clothes, and there 
are the water-reeds falling mto the waters and it will appear that she is 
removing her clothes with her hands. Gently her clothes will be moved 
from her w aist, namely, the banks. Even in that condition, you must be 
able to proceed further I know what a painful thing it is to leave off a 
woman, whose company you have enjoyed previously and who has exposed 
her w aist on this occasion ” c 3 

i 

Here ends the description of the city of Ujjayim and also the major 
part of the description qf the route ; after this there is the mention of a 
lull and the temple of Subrahmanya on the top of it. 0 4 Then, although 
there is a vast stretch of the country till one reaches the Himala) as, little 
is said about the details of the region In this description of the route, 
there is no mention of men assembling to see the cloud There is no 
mention of a king. The whole description is taken up practically by the 
women , there are the women who were expecting their husbands 
returning from their journeys, women who were happy about the 
prospects of agriculture since the cloud was appearing, women who 
were gathering flowers in the gardens, women who gave joy to the 
youthful citizens, women who were dancing in temples at Ujjayim and 
women who were going along the streets at night to meet their lovers. 
Further, the rivers on the way are also described as women, the 
beloved of the cloud. 

KALIDASA, is essentially a poet of women, and the Meghaduta 
is especially a Lyric about women and their love. Does it mean that he 
was writing poetry on themes that are vulgar, low and common-place, that 
he was a worshipper of the crude and carnal aspects of life, that he was an 
advocate of the voluptuous life among men ? Not at all There is a 
reticence, a calmness and a reserve in his descriptions that can completely 
wipe out all shades of what are vulgar and lowly. Art is not concerned 
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"■til (.lie mailer , art is concerned w ltli the inannn There is nothing 
that cannot form the theme in art KILIDVSl talcs up wrtuin common 
things m life and p r oJuce> a high t\pe of art from tliem 11c tool up the 
l.ngs as lierocs and he ga\ e greater importance to women, on account of the 
en\ ironments m w Inch he found himself In the poctr) of KALI 1 1 \SA, 
there is onl\ beaut) , there arc no kings, there arc no women also His 
poetr\ w ould ha\e b_en t_quall\ beautiful equal!) great, if lu had dt-e-ii cd 
kings as kings on the throne in a palace or if he had described men He 
took the matter from tile ein ironments and he created his art fr ,n ' ltlun 
himself 


There arc tw o kinds of heaut) , one is the beaut) of the common 
man and there is the 1 cant) of the artist So far as the 1 eantv I now n to 
the common man is concerned, it has been the experience throughout the 
Jnstor) ot man that women arc capable of creating thi~ beaut\ hotter than 
men, and there is beaut\ in a feminine form superior to w nat is found in 
men If women are condemn^. 1 a^ abodes of sin an 1 as the source of 
suffering in man s life and as an obstacle in the path of men towards their 
final goal, man is forfeiting the major part of w hat he can cnjo\ as beauty 
in life It is perhaps for tins rcison that K\LID\Sl took up women 
more prominent!) than men in his poctn, farther, kings los._ a good part 
of their jo) in life b) confining thcmsches to the j alaccs and to the 
compan) of their usual associates, and he wanted also to show what a 
joy they can dem e b) contact w ith Nature and with the common people. 

KALIDASA is not a dr) realist who describes the gross facts \ isible 
to the e)es of the common people, nor is he a mere m\stic who cannot see 
the things around and w ho confines his attention to certain transcendental 
realities behind the gross matter. KALIDASA secs beaut) in matter, 
which beauty transcends the gross matter and which at the same time exists 
in the matter. The beauty can be seen onl) m the matter and through the 
matter. 


In my next talk, I w ill hai e to deal w ith the ideal of beauty found 
in the w'orks of KALIDASA and this beauty he presents as existing m 
feminine forms One cannot understand the point of \iew of KALIDASA 
unless he know r s w'hat feminine beaut) is, and that is the reason wh\ I had 
to deal w ith this point in such detail, before taking up the question of 
beauty m the works of KALIDASA. 
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KALIDASA is a great poet, as such he is also a great literary 
critic No poet can be great unless he knows his own art also. We 
have to judge the part of a poet from what the poet himself has indicated 
in his poetry about what his poetry is as conceived by him This is not 
the place to enter into a detailed discussion on the various problems 
relating to art, relating to aesthetics. And many of the points that are 
usually taken up for discussion dealing with aesthetics, cannot be even 
introduced here But other points will naturally come in Is 
beauty a fact m this world, or only the projection of the mind of the artist 
when the mind of the artist is brought into contact with things ? Is there 
a possibility of dividing the things of this world as beautiful and ugly ? Are 
there any actual standards for such a division ? Some of such points 
cannot be kept aloof from the consideration of the problem of what 
KALIDASA thought of beauty. 

Our material for studying the question of the canons of literary 
criticism in the Vedic age is very limited We know that they had some 
very definite conception of poetic art , this is quite plain from the available 
text of the Vedas But a time came in India itself, when the Vedas 
ceased to be studied as specimens of literary art, when the Vedas were 
accepted only as part of ritualism Then there arose the distinction between 
the realm of the Vedas and the realm of art. The Vedas brought happi- 
ness to man through ritualism , the artist too brought happiness to man 
through art They came into a relation of antethesis This is what we 
find in the earliest exposition of the theory of art preserved in a work 
called the N dtyasdstra of BHARATA 

In this work BHARATA says that his book is a sort of rival to 
the Vedas. In his own view, his work is greater than the Vedas. He 
calls his work a new Veda . 1 In his time, the theory took deep root in 
the minds of the people that the Vedas deallwith DJiai ma (i.e moral law) 
that there is a distinction between Dhaima and Adharma (what is 
■opposed to moral law) and that there is a distinction between those who 
are attached to the Vedas and to Dharma and those who are outside of 
it When we study BHARATA, we must understand the method adopted 
by the authors in his time for discussing certain preliminary issues in 
their works. They did not write an Inti oduction as the authors do in 
modem times. They start the work with some assembly where one is 
superior to the others and one of the assembly asks that superior person to 
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explain to them some specific subject This is what \\c find in the 
Ndtyasasii a of BHARATA and this is what is found in the Manvsmrh 
Here the ] (Sages) assembled ashed BHARATA to c' plain to them the 
science of dramas,- and BIIARATA tells them that Brahma himself had 
written such a work 1 which lie studied under orders from the author ’ 
Then lie explains some incidents relating to the work When til vorlvns 
written and when Brahma asked BHARAT V to stage a drama according 
to the rules contained in Ins v ork, the opponents of the gods tried to bring 
obstacles to the performance, in so far as that has become i monopU of the 
gods, from which their opponents were excluded It is ju-t the \ e-da, thex 
complained, which is speciallj meant for the propitiatu n of the Geds * 
Then Brahma told the enemies of the gods that the nc.\ \ (da that he had 
created was quite different from the old Veda 15 According to the old 
Veda there is a distinction between Dhaimn and Adhtuma, and the 
Vedas were meant for the propitiation of the gods In the nev Veda in 
the forrmof dramaturgy , it is not merelj a treatise on Dlun mu In this 
new Veda there is scope for both DJiai ma and Adhanna There is a 
definite statement that “in this there is sometimo ] 'hen via, •sometimes 
Sport, sometimes A ctne Life and sometimes Serene Calmness, sometime- 
there is Laughter, sometimes Fight, there is sometimes Lo\c, sometimes 
Death ” 7 

This pacifies the enemies of the gods I cannot enter into an 
elaborate discussion on the point But the thcon meant to Le substan- 
tiated here is that while in the Veda, there is a permanent dixision of 
things into good and liad, here there is no such dnison, all arc good 
for art, whether the\ are good or Lad in rcbgion and in the \ eda 
which determines the scope of the religion What ma\ b^ prohibited 
as bad bj the Veda becomes quite acceptable for an arti-t The artist’s 
creation is quite different from the creation of the creator 

This theory of the existence of two worlds, one world created In the 
creator and the other b) the artist, continued to pla\ a \crx important role 
in the course of literar) criticism in India, and such a late writer on the 
science of literary criticism as MAMMATA who wrote the standard text 
called the Kdtijcipralasa says "There remains in an eminent position 
the w’ords of the poets that create a world which is free from the restrictions 
of Fate, where there is onh joy and happiness from which all disabilities 
of dependence are removed, where there are nine Rasas 8 that gne 
delight ” 9 In Sanskrit the word Rasa means both taste, which according 
to Indian enumeration are six, and also the emotions, w hich according to 
Indian Literarx criticism are nine in number. This indicates also the 
superiority of the w r orld created bj a poet in relation to the w orld created by 
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the creator D AX DIN, an earlier author on literary criticism 10 says that 
unlw there had been the illumination in the world in the form of the 
words of jxxits the entire world would have been immersed m darkness . 11 
A N A N DAYA RDI I A X A, w ho came after DANDIN and before MAMMATA, 
also sneak- about the supcriontj of the words of the poet m relation to the 
ordinary u c e of words in the world . 1 * Thus the view about the superiority 
of the poet in relation to the creator has been persisting in the course of the 
litcron criticism in India The presentation of the world as it is, to the 
people is never the business of the poet. The work of a poet is to present 
a world as he creates it from within Ins own imagination. 

This view of literature is found in the works of KALIDASA. In 
the fir.-t ver^e in the Raghuvamsa, he gives an idea of the theory when 
KALID\SA prav^ to God for favouring him with poetic talents. The 
verm is “I salute Parvatiand Paramesvara , 1 3 the parents of the universe 
united to each other like word anc^ meaning, in order that I may eommand 
words and mcaning c ” Here the description of Siva and Parvati as the 
percnt= of the universe has no other purpose m the context than to 
show that the poet himself proposes to create a new world of his own 
with hts poctrv. Ju^t as Siva and Parvati are the parents of the world, 
he wanted the words and meanings that he proposes to make use of, to 
be the parents of another universe And this other universe is the poet’s 
universe There is no indication here that the poet’s universe is superior 
to the world created b) the creator. Here we find only an equality 
between the two. There is an indication that the poet’s world is not the 
actual world created by the creator. There are certain theories of literary 
criticism suggested here. But I do not propose to take them up for any 
detailed examination at this stage. Is the cause of the world Matter of 
Spirit Of the two, Siva and Parvati, who are the parents of the world, Siva 
m the masculine represents the Spirit aspect and Parvati in the feminine 
represents the Matter aspect. They are so united to each other that we 
cannot distinguish them from each another. That is the Ai dhandri- 
wara 1 * conception of the divinity. God is half male and half female, 
half Matter and half Spirit. Similarly, poetry is neither word nor meaning. 
It is both , they arc not different from each other. There is the matter m 
poetry and there is the form in poetry. Poetry must have both. KALIDASA 
prays to Siva and Parvati to favour'lum with a combination of word and 
meaning. Proper meaning in proper word form, is what is wanted to make 
poetry. Here there is an indication that there are certain themes that are 
suitable for poetry, and such themes must be put m suitable language form. 
That is what is called poetry. The idea that any theme is suitable for 
true poetry and that a true poet can give a poetic form to any theme in 
language, is not found here. Here it is found that the theme is as impor- 
tant as the language for poetry. 
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poetic art, he must be adding the embellishments The three sides of the 
form, is his own creation Thus the six parts of what can be called poetic 
beauty is involved in what KALIDASA has said in the beginning of his 
Raghuvamsa. 

But KALIDASA’S notion of poetic beauty cannot be stopped here. 
He has much more to say in the other works which he has written The 
question arises what beauty is Beauty is what attracts our attention as 
giving a pleasurable sensation In the Dynasty of the Raghus of which he 
proposed to write an epic, there were certain merits 16 which attracted his 
attention and persuaded him to w rite the epic , 1 7 and in this w ay, he found 
beauty in the story of the kings of the Dynasty of Raghu, of which earlier 
poets had also written poetry But KALIDASA has something more to 
say about what real beauty is Beauty to KALIDASA is not merely what 
attracts the attention of a person as giving pleasurable sensation, but 
what transfered such a quality to other things through association, which 
m themselves do not have that quality It is not enough if a thing gave 
a pleasurable sensation , things associated with it also must have such a 
quality developed in them on account of such an association Things maj 
be ugly, that is, may give even a repulsive sensation Even such things 
must acquire a beaut)'- through association with a thing , only such things 
are realty beautiful This is what is very prominently found in the works 
of KALIDASA Here he seems to indicate that even what are normally 
known as ugly things in the world can become beautiful through association 
u ith a real artist 

The Epic Kumcii asambhava starts with a long description of the 
mountain Himalayas, conceived as a divinity and as a king of the mountains. 
The first verse is “ In the northern region there is 'a King of the Moun- 
tains named Himalayas, divine in nature ” Then in the course of the 
description it is said “The snow in that mountain that is the source of 
infinite gems and wealth, did not become a cause for the dimunition of 
its attractiveness , indeed, one defect, when it falls in with merits, 
merges in them, like the stain on the moon.” 10 Here the commentators 
usually take the passage to mean that when there is a heap of good 
elements, one defect will be overcome by that heap and will not be 
noticed as a defect At first that is the meaning that strikes one who 
reads the passage in a casual way In the first part it was said that 
the defect m the form of snow did not take away the attractiveness of 
the mountain Really, the second part is not a substantiation of what is 
contained in the first part It contradicts the assumption contained in 
the first part. The assumption is that the defect will be prejudicial to 
the attractive nature. What the second part asserts is that, on the other 
hand, what was at first taken to be a defect adds to the beauty of the seat 
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Perhaps the same theory is expressed in the fourth w r-e in the 
beginning of the same poem It is “Or.nn pas-age through tins d\nast\, tint 
has been properl)’ bored in the form of words b\ aneient p jets, t-, life the 
passage of a thread through a gem that has ahead) b„< n bor.d ruth a 
drill ” 11 A diamond-cutter makes a hole in a diamond, uid tlur a thread 
can easils pass through that hole , simtlarh the {«xt- t tn< i n' tun„-, 
have cleared the passage for him through thisd\na=.t\ in the luna ot die r 
own poetic compositions, and he has on!) to pas.-, through unit i at 5. Here 
it is suggested that the theme for the poetr) u Inch K ' L! D \< \ j<-o: ( . _.l 
to write has been supplied b) ancient poeb, what helm - t v a- dmng • i.- 
to gi\e it an artistic form Diamonds strung with a tir- id in am fo'tn 
will not giie an appearance of beautv There must 1. i- ft 1,1 -i ui 
stringmg But an) thing cannot be strung into an art’-ti orn muit tin. 
substance too must be suitable for irt What In li i 1 m hi- r in 1 a- 
receded from the ancient poets who ha\i_ written iiTrifoin ab'i the 
d)nast\ , was a suitable subject for his art, but that m I’-elt i- n >t ir 
There must be an artist to gwe that suit ihle irntter -o' - iru.-MC form 
Art is the presentation of a suitable material ir a suit ■'>' '<>nr It l, this 

that KALIDASA, has achie\ed in his ei ic i_.r \ • 1 v. ’ 1 w is o f 'n th 
or'gmal from w Inch he took the material 

Beaut) lies in the form, and po.tic b„ iut\ lus m dieliugunge 
form which the poet gnes to the theme that lie tares no L Ivtwe.n 
the tw o elements in poetre , nameh, die matter and the hnguig. lorni, 
the chief thing is the form which the poet adds to it but there is 
an importance in the matter also This aspect of hte i-< en lei-m, a hat 
constituted poetr\, whether it is the matter or wlmiier it i 3 tile lorm 
or whether it a combination of both, ph)ed a \er\ prominent tart m the 
course of literan criticism m India The generalh leeej ted uew is 
that poetrv is mattec m form, rather, matter a ml form Th.-e are some 
qualifications , there must be some merits m the matter md in die* torm, 
and both must be free from defects, and there must be i!-i some enibelh-h- 
ments in both of them, Thus the formal school of literan criticsm inJuded 
-the six elements in their works on htcrar) criticism, nameh , the merits and 
defects of matter, the merits and the defects of form, ai d the enibelhsh- 
'ments in matter and in form It is a combination of the six elements that 
constituted poetic beauty, namel) the presence of merits and embellishments 
in matter and form and the absence of defects in matter and form In the 
Baghuiamsa we find that KALIDASA had accepted the same view , 
although we do not find any mention of defects and embellishments, in 
the words of KALIDASA. But it can be understood that when 
"KALIDASA indicated thesuitable matter, he must ha\e thought of matter 
without defects and with merits, and when he utilised the matter in his 
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poetic art, he must be adding the embellishments The three sides of the 
form, is his own creation Thus the six parts of what can be called poetic 
beauty is involved in what KALIDASA has said in the beginning of his 
Raghuvamsa. 

But KALIDASA’S notion of poetic beauty cannot be stopped here. 
He has much more to say in the other works which he has written The 
question arises what beauty is. Beauty is what attracts our attention as 
giving a pleasurable sensation In the Dynasty of the Raghus of which he 
proposed to write an epic, there were certain merits 1 6 which attracted his 
attention and persuaded him to write the epic, 17 and in this way, he found 
beauty in the story of the kings of the Dynasty of Raghu, of which earlier 
poets had also written poetry But KALIDASA has something more to 
say about what real beauty is Beauty to KALIDASA is not merely what 
attracts the attention of a person as giving pleasurable sensation, but 
w'hat transfered such a quality to other things through association, w Inch 
in themselves do not have that quality It is not enough if a thing gave 
a pleasurable sensation , things associated with it also must have such a 
quality developed in them on account of such an association Things maj 
be ugly, that is, may give even a repulsive sensation Even such things 
must acquire a beauty through association with a thing , only such things 
are really beautiful This is what is very prominently found in the w orks 
of KALIDASA Here he seems to indicate that even what are normally 
knowm as ugly things in the world can become beautiful through association 
with a real artist 

The Epic Kumd? ascimbhava starts with a long description of the 
mountain Himalayas, conceived as a divinity and as a king of the mountains. 
The first verse is “ In the northern region there is ‘a King of the Moun- 
tains named Himalayas, divine in nature ” Then in the course of the 
description it is said “The snow in that mountain that is the source of 
infinite gems and wealth, did not become a cause for the dimunition of 
its attractiveness, indeed, one defect, when it falls in with merits, 
merges in them, like the stain on the moon.” 19 Here the commentators 
usually take the passage to mean that when there is a heap of good 
elements, one defect will be overcome by that heap and will not be 
noticed as a defect At first that is the meaning that strikes one w'ho 
reads the passage in a casual way. In the first part it was said that 
the defect in the form of snow did not take awrny the attractiveness of 
the mountain Really, the second part is not a substantiation of what is 
contained in the first part It contradicts the assumption contained in 
the first part. The assumption is that the defect wdll be prejudicial to 
the attractive nature. What the second part asserts is that, on the other 
hand, what was at first taken to be a defect adds to the beaut} of the seat 
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of that defect when there is a heap of good qualities in it That i> tin force 
of the w ord "indeed’' “Indeed” means "on the other hand, as i matt< r of 
fact” This has to be understood from the context No po-t m Iidia 
considered the stain on the dish of the moon as a defect, null) m the 
e\es of the poets, the stain added to the beauts of thedi=lof the me, on 
If the moon had been a plain Hat dish with lustre, it would not !u\c 
attracted the imagination of the poets There is more ^aid about the 
stain on the dish of the moon by the poets than about the moon it-,_lf 'I ho 
stain is beautiful w hen it is on the moon, an l it is tile beaut} (f the me on 
that gnes this beaut} to the stain But the moon b\ its.lt uni' not be 
really beautiful if it did not lia\e this stain also , a plain, ghttcrmg di-h 
may not have appealed to the poets in the same wa\ in which the moon 
with its stain now attracts the poets Thus, it is not possibl. to diwde the 
things in this world into what arc beautiful and what are not be uilitul 
It is the en\ ironment and the association that makeo a thing b.autiful or 
otherwise The nature of beaut) is that it gi\cs beaut) to such things which 
b) themsehes are not considered beautiful 

It is this idea that is expressed in a clearer wa\ In K\LID\S.v 
when he described Sakuntala, who was living in the forest with 1 irks 
of trees to wear as clothes When the hero wsits the hermitage in the 
forest, he sees the heroine there, clad in tree larks, and the hero rein irks 
“ A lotus is attracts e e\en when it is surrounded with niO'S , the marl on 
the moon, though in the torm of a stain, brings beaut) to it , tlusprett girl 
is more charming e\en w ith the bark of trees as roles What is there 
which does not become an ornament to a sweet form z " 1 1 The whole 
verse must be taken as a unit It is the beauty of the moon that brings a 
beauty to the stain, and that stain, being thus b.autiful, adds to the beaut) 
of the moon as a decoration This idea must be taken along w ith w hat 
is said about the moon and its stain in the Kuuul) (u>a)nbJuua, is already 
said above. The same is the case with the lotus in a heap of moss around 
it And Sakuntala has an added beauty when she w ears the tree-barks 
as robes What adds beauty is an ornament Things normall) considered 
ugly become beautiful when they are brought into association with what 
are really beautiful, and then they become an ornament and add to the 
beauty of what gave beauty to itself This is the m) stery about beaut) . 
It bestows beauty on what are not in themselves beautiful, and then it 
derives an added beauty from that on which a beauty was bestow ed b) it 

This is expressed in another place by KALIDASA when he describes 
the heroine in the Vil) amoi vasiya. The hero had met the heroine and 
afterwards he w r as talking to his close companion, the Vidusala, about her 
beauty, he says “ She is an ornament to ornaments, she is a peculiar 
decoration to the process of decorating , her form is w r hat is to be compared 
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with, in relation to all with which beautiful things are generally com- 
pared.” 20 An ornament generall) adds to the beaut) of a thing, but in 
the case of the heroine, the ornament receives some beauty when it is 
worn b) her. The proces of decorating itself receives some decoration 
w hen it is done on her body. Generally things are compared in point of 
beauty with things that are more beautiful, but in her case whatever 
things one may think of for comparing her with, the result is that such a 
thing will nave to be compared with her form which is always more 
beautiful In this description, a beautiful thing is spoken of as adding 
beaut) to e\en another beautiful thing, but in the Eumdi abctmbhava 
and in the fedhintala, the beautiful thing is spoken of as giving beauty to 
v hat are not generally beautiful, what are even ugly and what usually 
<poil the beauty of things But transference of beauty to another is 
in both of those descriptions of what is beautiful. 

Here there is also hinted KALIDASA’s theory of poetic beauty If 
a roe n is reall) beautiful, it males things in this w'orld dealt with in the 
poem more beautiful, and even what are not beautiful in the world acquire 
beaut) through being dealt with in the beautiful poem There are many 
tilings in the world that are accepted as beautiful. The business of a poet 
is not to describe such things in his poem as beautiful. He must 
present them in the poem as more beautiful than what they were in the world. 
Then, there are things in the world which are condemned as ugly, 
the business of a poet is not to discard them as unworthy in a poem 
The poet must so introduce them in his poetry that they also appear as 
beautiful in the poetry. The poet is not a mirror of the world The poe 
is something more It is the Veda, the ordinary texts dealing with right 
conduct, that should reflect the law of the w'orld The poet has his own 
law and his ow n world and his owm codes of conduct. What is wrong in 
the world may appear as right in the poet’s w orld, and what is ugly in 
the w orld becomes beautiful in the poet’s world The various emotions 
remain distinct from one another m the world, and it is only some of them 
like love, wonder etc. that can be associated with pleasurable feelings in 
the actual world. But in the poet’s w'orld, whether it is love or terror, 
whether it is wonder or aversion, all ultimately resolve themselves into a 
feeling of pleasure That is how even what are ugly in the world can 
become beautiful when dealt with by a poet. 

There are beautiful and ugly things in the world Beautiful things 
make other beautiful things more beautiful. Beautiful things make even 
ugly things beautuul. This is how the poet sees things in this world. 
There is another stage. Can there be real beauty in the world cr~ "bby 
the creator ? Is not beauty confined to the creation of a pcet " 
beautiful things can be created by certain agencies that . 
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m the v. oriel with beauty Hut the creator who has created botli beautiful 
and ugh tilings, w ho lias created both happiness an 1 suffering in the world 
cannot be accepted as the creator of true beaut} and true happiness, which 
must be free from ugliness and from suftering This is the next stage in 
the de\elopmcnt of the theor} of beaut} in poetr} as conceived by 
KALID \SA Even if we accept the creator as the creator of real beaut} 
also besides the world, such a creation of the true l eautv must be j rior to 
the creation of this world of beaut} and ugliness, the world of ha] piness 
and suffering 

In the VifoamoriabUja, KALIDASA sa}s of the heroine ‘‘In 
the matter of the creation of this lad}, did the mcon take the position of 
the creator, w ho is full of fascinating lustre ? Or is it tile lord of Love 
(Kama) who has onl} ore emotion, and that is love 0 Or is it the bt ring 
season that produces the various flow ers 0 How can that aged :nge be 
competent to create this enchanting form, when his mind has become dull 
through the stud} of the Vedas, when all his interests are withdrawn 
from the affairs of the world 0 ” 1 The stor} is that the celestial mmphs 

went to the aged sage named Nara}ana and tried to shale him oft from 
his penance through their sports and attractive forms and the sage created 
a new n}mph to put them all to shame That n}mph is Urvasi, who is 
the heroine in the drama. The poet sa}s that if she had been created b} 
that sage Kara} ana, it must be an accident, the real creator must be 
some one else. 

Here there is a hint that the ordinary agents for creation cannot be 
the creators of real beauty and that if there is a real beaut}, it must have 
been created by some another agent It ma} be the creation of the moon 
or of the Lord of Love or of the Spring season The view is that if we 
ascribe the creatorslup to some outside agent it must be onl} agents like 
the moon and the Lord of Love. Really it is only a poet’s creation. 
In the Meghaduta, it is said about the heroine “ She vv ho would be in 
that home is the first creation in respect of women” - 2 After the 
creator started the creation of women whom we see ordinanl} in this 
world, it is impossible that the same creator could create such a beauty. 
She must have been created prior to it. In both the above citations, 
the idea that there is no possibility of real beauty being found in this 
world created by the creator, is quite plain. There is no comparison 
between the beauty that is found in this world and the beauty which 
a poet creats 

There are certain things in this world that are accepted as 
beautiful, and such things can be assembled together to form a beautiful 
object. But the beauty created by a ppet is not a mere assemblage of 
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such beautiful parts. The poet’s beauty is something quite different That 
is why in the Meghaduta, there is a description of the various limbs of 
the heroine as of surpassing beauty, and then in the end it is said that the 
heroine is not such an ordinary beauty , she is the first m the creations of 
the creator, so far as women are concerned . 23 There is a mention of her lips 
and her teeth and her waist and her eyes etc. and it is at the end of it that 
there is the passage just cited above. Here what KALIDASA has m view 
is that what is called a beauty is not an assemblage of beautiful parts 
Beauty is in the whole and it has nothing to do with the parts. We do 
not know how that beauty in the totality is created , it is the work of a 
poet 


This view is more clearly expressed in the Kumtirasambhavci , 
when the youth cf Parvati is described. In the Meghaduta, the various 
beautiful limbs were first enumerated and then there is the general remark 
that the heroine is beautiful not on account of such beautiful limbs, but in a 
distinct way not found in the creations of the creator. Here in the 
Kumd) asambhava, the poet realises that if he started on an enumeration 
of the beautiful limbs of the heroine, there is a possibility of the readers 
thinking that the beautiful form of the heroine is an assemblage of such 
beautiful limbs. The beauty of a form is not in the eyes or in the lips or in 
teeth. It is in the total form, with no reference to the parts. The poet 
says about the youth of the heroine “ Then she attained to that age 
following the childhood, which is a decoration to the tender limbs that 
has not been collected from outside, which is the cause of intoxication that 
does not have the name of wine, which is a weapon of the Lord of Love, 
distinct from the flowers ” 24 “Her form was measured out and appor- 
tioned by the new youth, making the form shine as a perfect square, 
making it look like a picture drawn out with a brush, like a lotus that has 
been opened by the rays of the sun. ” 2 5 It is after this general statement 
that there is a long description of the various limbs of the heroine in sixteen 
verses . 26 After the description of the various limbs there is again the 
statement : “ She apppears to have been created by the creator with great 
effort to satisfy his desire to see all the objects that are selected for purposes 
of comparison, arranged in their proper places and yielding a beauty as 
abiding in a smgle place.” 27 The things selected for comparison are the 
beautiful things in this world. They have their own beauty in their indivi- 
dual capacity, but if they are brought together in a single place and if they 
are arranged in their own respective places, there is a new beauty created 
by suqh a union and such an arrangement. Here also the same idea that 
there is a new beauty in the totality distinct from the parts, is again 
■emphasised at the end of the enumeration of the various be^ 
of the heroine. ' 
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In tile two mtroductor} \ er-.es there ib another great principle 
involved w Inch is verj important for understanding the conception of beauty 
according to KALIDASA l)cuut\ ib bomethmg to be realised in one’s 
imagination, and it cannot be fulk and rcall> grasp- 1 tlirou ;li the sen^us 
The senses catch things that are material, and heautv i> not what abideb 
in the material things of this world 'I he usual ornaments that are 
brought from outside and placed in the appropriate hints do not create tint 
real beauty which KALIDASA is tmng to impress on Us \ct the 
youth of Parvati was an ornament to her bod\ It is ~cm„tlimg that 
pervaded the whole of her 1 od} , it was not confined to b.pir ite limbs 
It cannot be seen w ith the c\ es , it cannot be handled It hi, to l e re ihsed 
in one’s imagination In the same wa\, the couth ot Pirvatt created 
some intoxication 'in the minds of the people who Icolelath-r LLualk 
it is wine that is the cause of a pleasurable intoxication and tn the pre- 
sent case, there is no matenahty attached to this cause of intoxication The 
Lord of Love inspires people with lo\e when the} see such a form, 
but here it is not any material ilowers, which are the u-url v capons of 
the Lord of Love, according to the convention of poctj in In ha The 
effect of the decoration is there in a far more intcn-c wa\, the effect of 
intoxicating wine is there and the efiect of the work ot the Lord ot 
Love is also there Liut the groas materials are not th.re If there is 
materiality, there cannot be that ideal effect It is lib- the best poem 
being w hat one cannot compose in language form that can b- recited , 
it is like the best music which one cannot sing with hib uu lible voice, 
it is like the best painting which one cannot drav with usible colours 
The\ in their best form are onk in the imagination ut the artist 

Then in the next verse, KALIDASA sa)s that t! _ teHich of the 
hand produces some stain on the art Therefore he compiles the \outh 
that had pervaded the body of Parvati as a picture that h is Leon painted 
with a brush, without the hand touching the object It the whole form 
had been produced as a concrete, material thing with the hand, then the 
hand will produce some flaw in it. That is why KALIDASA savs that 
the form of Parvati was not moulded with the hands, it was onl} 
drawn out with a brush like a picture And a picture punted with a 
brush is less material than a form moulded w ith the hand If one takes 
a lotus bud and opens the petals with Ins fingers, the How er so opened 
does not have the perfect beauty of the lotus tlow er , the lotus w ill be really 
beautiful only when it opens by itself through the contact of the rajs of the 
sun The form of Parvati developed into a perfect square b\ itself in the 
natural way, with no sort of operation by any hand, just through the advent 
and spread of the new jouth in her. 

Some such idea about beauty is found in the fedluntala also. In 
the fedluntala, the hero speaks about the beauty of the heroine ia 
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this way “Her form is a flower that has not been smelt by anyone, it 
is a tender leaf that has not been plucked out from the plant by the fingers 
of any one , it is a gem that has not yet been cut and bored by any 
cutter , it is a wine whose taste has not been enjoyed by any one It is 
the undivided fruit of the good deeds done in previous births by some one 
I. do not know whom Providence will bring forward to enjoy this A 
beautiful object loses its beauty if it is touched or handled in any form , 
one must just enjoy its beauty without handling it If one touches it, if one 
handles it, its material aspect comes in, and the handling produces a stain 
on the material object To avoid the impression of this stain, it must be 
contemplated upon as an immaterial object 


KALIDASA gives his final touch to his doctrine of beauty m the 
fetihuntalci in the same context, when the hero continues the description 
of the beauty of the heroine thus “ Was she created by the creator by 
placing her in a picture ? Was it by bringing about her life with the 
beautiful forms of the highest nature ? Or was it through his own mind ? 
When I think of her form and the capacity of the creator, my opinion is 
that she is a special creation as a gem among women ” 2 9 


A painting can be executed without the touch of the hand, with 
the help of a brush Her form is so stainless that it appears to have been 
fashioned like a painting, where the hand has no chance to touch her 
This is the first alternative Then KALIDASA says that so much beauty 
cannot be brought into that form even if it were a painting. She must 
have been endowed with life through a mixture of all the highest things in 
the world from the point of view of beauty But even m this process the 
hand must have had a part, which always detracts from the perfect beauty 
of a form Then KALIDASA suggests that she might have been created 
with the mind by the creator The idea of a painting and the idea of the 
best things in the world had already appeared in the works of KALIDASA 
as dealt with previously 3 9 But the mental process is here introduced 
for the first time. The mind can create a beautiful object without the 
touch of the hand, and without casting any stain in the material form. 
Even with this alternative, KALIDASA is not satisfied in describing the 
Beauty of the heroine. 


This portion of the verse has been interpreted m different ways 
By commentators. There are four factors, namely, the painting process, 
the process of infusing life and existence, the utilisation of the most 
Beautiful oBjects and the mental process They are taken separately or 
taken as constituents of a combined single process. But we need not 
enter into such a critical investigation of the position. KALIDASA is not 
himself satisfied with any of them or all of them together. Then be 
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sa\s tint Sikuntala must a sp_cial creation is t jun anion g women. 
It is not e\<_n -ugge-ted here that it is tin ere itor tint hi-, cn. ited 
her We alllnov whit the creator n cipihle of, u Ini his powers of 
creation are, Inning -eeii the sjecimm-, of lu- creation- in tin- world 
around us, and '• e al-o Inow whit h> ) form 1- It i-un|o~ ible tint the 
lame creator who created tie things in thn wo-11, ton’ 1 In t criatel 
such a beautiful term a'-e 

Some comment itora ha\e re id into thn | art <> tie n- .. onh a 
doubt alnut the proecs- o f creatu n and not alou: ti.< i n ito- I luir 
interpretation is that there are m m, -p„cnneti- ot h iu*\ m t > < orl 1, ml 

liosuch beautiful thins; na guide tor in in d.termmm, tn p r <*„'-, tut 
the creator 1 as infinite | oi» er- and a - mu h 1.. nui-u h i\ e i a, u T > 1: roam 
m some special wa\, which w emiot under-tand But I ui dc inteal u’t 
the real m.arnng ” Inch n that the heroine n not a cu 1*1 t oi t ie cw ne- 
at all , sin came m*o the world ii .mot' er wa\ dm mnt trein all tin 
wa\s m which the other women lntc come into e\i-tu’ce The ilea 
behind is ‘ I am a poet, and I can create i be.auu through nn lmagini- 
tion, whichleaun \oti cannot s-e m thn world, n \oa Inu imtg.tauon 
\on ma\ tr\ to re line the nature ot tint In iut\ In the • orl I cnit.d b\ 
the creator one cannot nnd swell a b„aut\ ” 

It is thn u_" a! out the ideal 1 eiut\ that n mini m the 
Raghinam-'Ci al-o, wheie there n a reter nee toludumiti w no mp i^i 
in the w edding hall tor tile cho ee of her hint and trom imo ig m_ Img- 
who had assembled there KALIDASA -pel'- <>• her n i creation 
transcending the ereatiun; of the creato- ” *' Hew i’-o co ’mum itors 
interpret the nas-a^e n meaning ‘whit t r uneeii L the o-J’n*’\ ereitem 
of tne creator ’ but the Me w that i njAi creiuonn siunrior to tie 
creations of the creator mu-t Lat the Ind ot the mmd of KALIDASA 
that is the tradition in Inlia regarding the nature o 5 o_ r\ , * an 1 it 1- 

lmpossihle that KALID \SA cansi lered hi- ideil ofb-urw o ah a-coning 
icithin the creation- ot the creator in this world, and mi is a thing tint 
transcends the creations in the world 

KALIDASA mentions the author ot the Natyanu^tm, the great 
sage BHARATA in the ViLiamoi tumya 3 3 and it is lmro^ible that lie did 
not know the theories of BHARATA, and BHARATA considers the world 
of the poet as something difterent from and superior to the world of the 
creator. 34 NaturalK the'poctrj of KALIDASA must be interpreted in the 
light of the theory of BHARATA, Further, there is a much later work 
on hterarc criticism, bv ANANDAVARDH ANA w ho has w ritten the work 
called the DluanyaloLa, and his work has been commented upon by- 
ABHINAAkAGUPTA ABHIN AVAGUPTA also comments on the work. 
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on dramaturgy by BHARATA. ANANDAVARDHANA definitely says 
that the meanings conveyed by the language of a poet are quite different 
from the meanings which the same words convey in the ordinary 
language . 3 5 The experience of poetic beauty is something that transcends 
the normal experience in this world, according to both ANANDAVAR- 
DHANA and ABHINAVAGUPTA. ANANDAVARDHNA accepts 
KALIDASA as one among the very few real poets. When we interpret 
KALIDASA, we cannot ignore all such views expounded by others 

There have been two lines of approach in interpreting poetry. 
There have been the writers on literary criticism who took a very formal 
view of literary values, who applied some ready-made standards for the 
evaluation of literature There have been others who really understood 
literary values but who did not write out their rules for such appreciation 
and assignment of literary values, ANANDAVARDHANA was the first 
to write a text-book dealing with the appreciation of literary values . 30 
Here he says that though the poet uses the language current in the world, 
the language as handled by a poet has meanings quite d.fferent from the 
meanings found in the world for the same language. ANANDAVAR- 
DHANA must have understood KALIDASA’s theories of beauty as relating 
to beauty transcending the world and not as being a part of the beautiful 
objects in this world There as a transcendental beauty which 
only persons with transcendental poetic gift can realise and 
present in poetic form. This must be the view of KALIDASA. It 
is KALIDASA who has considerably influenced ANAN DAVARDHANA 
and his commentator ABHINAVAGUPTA m their doctrines about beauty. 

KALIDASA does not say in any explicit terms that the experience 
of beauty transcends the experience of divine bliss while he holds the 
experience of beauty in poetry as superior to the experience of any other 
beauty But ANANDAVARDHANA, especially his commentator 
ABHINAVAGUPTA, definitely identifies tbe experience of poetic beauty 
with the experience of the Supreme in the case of a mjstic, and this 
latter experience is accepted as of the nature of perfect bliss. KALIDASA 
speaks of dancing as superior to the forms of the worship of the gods 
prescribed in the Vedas, as producing happiness, in his Mdlavihdgm- 
rmtra when he says “ Sages regard th’S to be a sacrifice to the gods, 
charming and capable of bemg seen , the great God Rudra has divided, 
this into two in his own body, which he shai es with his consort, Uma ; 
in this is to be seen the history of man arising from the three categories 
and endowed with many sentiments, dancing, though qf \anous forms, is a 
single form of worship in the case of people of various tastes ” 3 ' Here 
^KALIDASA is comparing dancing with the forms of Vedic worship, 
usually called sacrifices, and holds dancing as superior 
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AN \NDAVARDIIANA and ABIIINAVAGUPTA hold that in its 
ultimate form, the experience of pleasure derived frum reading a perfect 
piece of literary art is identical with the experience of bliss in the stage of 
the realisation of the Supreme Although K VL1DASA does not have 
anything to say on this point, KALIDASA is clear about the ethical side of 
the enjoyment of literary art IH There is a benediction found at the end 
of Sanskrit dramas and in the case of all the three dramas, K \LIDASA 
brings in the same idea, regarding the ethical value of literary art, how it 
produces public happiness At the end of the drama M(ilaiihd>fnunitHi 
there is the statement “O Caiirfi look thou u[>on me'with a propitiated 
look , this is all that I ask of }ou on behalf of the rival The king 

had a queen and the drama deals with the lo\e of the king for another lady, 
the heroine, whom ultimate!} he marriLS, the first queen was trying to 
bring abstacles in tile way of this second marriage \s generalh inter- 
preted, the abo\e statement is put into the mouth of the hero, addressed to 
the first queen. The rnal is the heroine, the second wife But this 
interpretation is absolutely opposed to the situation when the statement is 
made. The queen objected to the second marriage for political reasons, 10 
the king had agreed to marry the sister of a neighbouring prince, w ho w ould 
then be his ally and helper in his wars with his enemies If the king at 
that stage contracted another marriage, that would stand in the wa\ of the 
political alliance, this was the sole ground for the queen’s personal objection 
to that marriage Even that objection she withdrew and she had arranged 
to allow the king to marry the heroine, it w'as at that stage that the heroine 
w r as identified as the very princess with whom a marriage had been thought 
of for the king The queen was ver) happy ibout the turn of eeents. 41 
The correct interpretation must be another. 

The above passage is not a part of the dialogue among the charac- 
ters of the drama, it is the usual benediction at the end of a .drama Canift 
does not mean “a wrathful women” but only the goddess of that name, 
and the rivals are the people. who were supposed to be opposed to the drama 
of a living author In the beginning of the drama it w-as [suggested that 
people might not take delight in seeing the performance of a drama by a living 
author The statement cited above is the first part of the benediction, 
and the second part states that there is no need for prayers to bless the people 
with freedom from national calamities, since Agnimitra" was* ruling the 
country. Therefore such a prayer is given up and there is only a prayer 
that the rivals of the poet who would not take delight in Ins drama may 
enjoy the favour of the goddess so that they could learn to enjoy a piece of 
literary art of even a contemporary author. The rivals are' ,mostly from 
the rich class, who do not know the real values of literatures. The leader 
of the dramatic troupe is more interested in getting such rich men '.among 
the audience, and that is why, when the name of the drama, and of the 
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dramatist was announced m the pi ologue there was a fear that such rich 
people maj not care for it At the end of the drama there is a praverthat 
rich j cople may be b!es-cd w ith -mme culture,' some capacity to enjoy a 
piece of literary art, and therein' to have some real enjoyment in life 
KALIDASA imi't have known that people w ho have wealth do not usually 
Lave culture and that j-eople with culture do not have wealth. A balanced 
he i-. when il.ue is wealth tor meeting the pin sical needs in this world 
11, d cult: re to 1 rm_: in an element of j< al happiness in life The Ruler can 
1 ruuj r.i out flee lorn from national calamities and he can even bestow 
>. e.dth < ii t, e i cople -o that they c m have material enjoyment But there 
i' need for Mire divine lavom if rieh people have to be blessed w ith culture 
al r o, a, d u- th’S eli , me favom tint i*> -ought foi m tiie concluding bene- 
d'cti rv va-j of tl e dia.ra MfiUu i!d'//iniuh <i 

- nine ide i is contained m the bencchctoi) veise at the end of 
the drai” > I / main) lauya, e \pr< ssed m a much clearer w a) There it 
i- a. i “\\\ahh ind culture are mutually exclusive, may then union in 
the 'ar. e ah.de, whuh is a very rare one, le foi the happiness of the 
yr- d 3 w oj le ‘o’ ever' ’ 5 \ balanced happiness rujunes the utilisation of 

aealth >i <i th_ j e eiv of culturi , but they raiely come together in the 
-aire ait d* and toe' aje normally antagonistic to each otlicr It is only 
h them i nu n that there can 1 e real happiness in the country The 
- 1. e ve.. is , ut m another way in the Rayhiuavfja, where the lung of 
ti e \n i coinn.v is de-cnl ed .is “In him vv ealth and culture have taken a 
common abdc, though they are by nature found in difierent abodes” 44 
The i one ineatun; can be read into the benedictory vase at the end of the 
hal itrtahi al o TheVcrsois “ May the king work foi the good of the 
j eople , may culture* which is supeuor to even scnpturo, dominate the 
national life” 1 ' Culture is essentially in the form of the realisation 
of beat tv m j cetic art Without beauty of ait, life becomes one-sided, 
v. ithout balam e 

To KALIDASA there is no real beauty in this world outside 
People call certain things which they see as beautiful, because they have a 
pleasurable sensation at such a sight True beauty is something that is a 
icahtv m this world, that forms the only reality in the w'orld , but this 
beauty, this reality, is what transcends the world, something that only a few 
gifted j topic can see. True beauty is what can be only enjoyed and not 
what can be described. And can one enjoy a thing through its description ? 
If we describe sugar, it does not amount to the enjoyment of a sweet taste. 
Only such a one who can sec that real beauty and who can, with he 
limitations attached to language, give a description of tba 
a poet. This is a survival of the Vedic idea of true p 
poets called that real beauty, Devas (gods). It is onl 
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can see the gods m thuii true nature ami who can present such gods in 
language forms, that can be accepted as a | oet , and a /?s£ is only a true 
poet in the terminology of the \ edas The [met s description of the true 
beatuy in Nature is not a record of that truth m language form , it is only 
an indication of what true beauty in Nature is With that indication, 
people with poetic talents can look at beauty and enjoy it People without 
such a poetic talent cannot have any notion of that true bcautv in Nature 
even with that indication in poetic form 

The extent to which that true beauty in Nature is -'em and realised 
and enjoyed by an\ one depends on the extent to which poetic talent also 
exists in him Kings can give protection to the people, they can increase the 
economic w calth of the country But the capacity to see and realise and 
enjoy' beauty is a special gift, and man depends on Providence for such 
gift Where there is economic prosperity, there usually, there is no ability 
to enjoy beauty, they seldom exist in the same place Those who have 
wealth do not care for the real beauty in this world, and those who can 
see beyond the things in this world and enjoy some hidden truth behind 
the things of the world, sometimes neglect the material wealth of the 
w orld They arc w hat are called the mystics K VLIDASA is not an admirer 
of such mystics who do not care for the material prosperity of the world. 
The needs of ths body must be satisfied , othervv ise the effort to suppress 
the feelings of discomfort affect the chances of enjoying that true beauty 
That is w by KALIDASA always prays for the union of material wealth 
and of poetic talent in the same place 

If any- one has transcended the stage where the needs of the body' 
have completely receded and do not call for any sort of effort for such supress- 
ion, in Ins case, I\AL T DASA does not insist on the union of wealth with 
poetic talent But w hen there is an occasion vv here such material w calth is 
needed, even such people must have the ability to bring wealth into associa- 
tion with their poetic talent. That is w hat w e find in the case of the sage 
Kanva in the Sakuntala, where the forest ny mphs procured all the robes 
and ornaments needed for the journey of Sakuntala to the home of her 
husband, on account of the great powers of the sage. Kanva is the greatest 
lover of the beauty in Nature, and this is quite evident in the way in which 
he arranges for the farewell of Sakuntala' from the forest It is not a farewell 
from the residents of the hermitage, it is a farewell from [the trees and 
plants and flowers, and from the animals and the birds in the hermitage. 

Although there is no comparison between the real beauty m the 
Nature and the beauty that people find in the things of the world, still what 
is called beauty m the assemblage of things that are considered beautiful 
m the world, is a reflection of that real beauty in the objects of the world. 
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And in this latter, what is called material wealth finds a place, and some- 
times that becomes an opening and even a help m finding out and enjoying 
true beauty m Nature. But when that means in the form of material 
wealth is secured, it is wrong to stop there. One must try to find beauty 
in the world. True light is only what helps one to see that beauty. 
Real happiness is only after seeing such beauty in natue. Real 
heaven is a continuum of such pleasurable moments through the enjoyment 
of beauty in Nature. In this happiness there do not come in the limitations 
that prejudice the real enjoyment This doctrine of beauty found in 
KALIDASA is what has come down to us from the Vedas, and is also the 
foundation for the theories of literary criticism elaborated by various 
authors in India after him This will have to be dealt with m a different 
course of lectures. 
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\\<_ Inow on!) m\ \>or!-,of k'LID\S\ tliro d mih, tvo i ie-> 
•ind i 1 \ ric I he e m\ v orl i r< icemtid as fo m th j t_: ut di •, une 
uithor uul that mtlmr i 3 il-o -c. u.t.d ^KVL!IUS\ Tl- r u a -.veiith 
work, c tiled thi. fifuniwl ei(t, umJi i-.ni in -.cM-m- - u.h ;i .c mn ’ an" 

O 

the di_'i.rij tion of t -1.1011 Th.r< in. m' • on . .ueTih _ t , , j r j Pn 
tradition It i-. for this rc i-on tmt tin j e o-’ 1, c ill ! th lU 1 amhOm 
or t com[ endium on the -a-nn- In th. ci-. ot thn >> or! , m n <n b 
di\ ided re , irdmg ito uuthenttcuv .n tk \ ur' o th -'in K\LII)\S\ 
But m ne irl) all midcrn work-, n .1 itmg to K \LID \S \ tin. -_,ui 1 d-o 
la included among tin. wod s cf this j K ,u LAr^oi ill) I do not inch, <e it 
among the genuine vo-ls 01 h\LID\S.\. th. ji.111 is la- interior 
in qualit) This i 3 not the phee to di=aoa the ; on t, in ;o tor a 3 the 1 oint 
can bo dt 5 Cu?;i.d onl) in 1 work n.'iit tor v .0 ili-t- This eour-. ot 
lectures to rnt mt for tile gei era! cultured j cop'e v xt 1, ac ideuite tranii.%, 
v I10 ire n >t spucnhats m th„ subject I t *1 _ th. r.q on-thilit tor th. 
omission 01 the uor' iron this tre'Hm.nt 

Many poets of a later perird are trrvn to ! lie tal.n ip Ji 
name of K \LIDASA, sometime- the name lining leeii given them 1 >\ 
their patrons in appreci ition and m reccgnit’oti ot their joetie ti'em V 
large numb_r of u or! » ire tnown a- lining leeii written In or.. 1 r the 
other of such later KALID W I do not rrou'-e e\eii to nuntiuasich 
works, which are all out ide tie scoj e of the treitmeiit ot tit- w od-o 
of the real, original KALID\S\ The re iso n for -iidi 1 sitting n al-o 
beyond the scope of this course of lecmres Tor tins re ’son, I have 
confined nn remark to the si' work.- 

Among these si\ worlo, tiie epic KumCn asambh ua, deiling 
with the birth of a son to Siva and l’arv iti after their marriage, is 
available onl) in eight cantos , hero the v eddmg of Siv 1 and Parvati 
and their hone) moon end, and there, is no mention of the birth of a 
son We do not know what title KALIDASA, himself proposed to give 
to the work In the case of the three dramas, the name of the work 
is given in the prologue, as ts the custom among the Sanskrit dramatists 
In the Haghuiaviba, the author himself savs that he was writing the 
epic on the D)nast) of the Raghus 1 In the l)ric, we know the theme 
as the message sent by a Yaksha to his beloved, and the title now 
accepted, Meghadiitci (Cloud-messenger) is quite appropriate We have 
no such evidence to fix the title of the epic Kumdi asambhaia , 
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depend on tradition. If the title meant by KALIDASA is the same, 
and if the title means birth of Kumara” we expect something more 
than the first eight cantos, which we have now with us. All are agreed 
that the remaining nine cantos found in print are added by a later poet; 
MALLINATHA has not commented on this portion, and perhaps the 
cantos were added by one SITARAMA whose commentary it is that is 
available for the portion. 

It is only by an examination of the art of KALIDASA that we can 
come to any conclusion whether KALIDASA meant to continue the epic 
beyond the eight cantos now available. The last verse in the eighth 
canto is 

Alike by day and by night, Siva, attached to Parvati, spent a 
hundred years like a single night, yet his desire for conjugal 
enjoyment did not come to an end. 

Will a poet end an epic in this way ? Certianly not, this is not a 
natural end for a poem. A poet satisfies the emotional needs of the reader 
when he closes the epic. The reader must be expecting something more 
following, when he goes through the epic, and if his curiosity is not satisfied 
when the epic is closed, that is a defect in the epic. A gain, the poet might 
have indicated certain things m the earlier parts of the epic, and if there is 
no natural culmination of such points that are promised by indication, 
that too is a defect. 

In the second canto of the Kumdrasambhava, the gods approach 
Brahma 3 for pretection against the demon named Taraka who was 
oppressing them, and then Brahma says that it is only a son born of Siva 
through Parvati that can perform the feat 4 The gods say “Therefore we 
want youito create for us a leader for our army for killing him. Placing 
him in the front of the army, as the protector of the army, Indra must be 
able to bring back their splendour of victory from the enemies, who have 
now taken her a prisoner. 5” It is in reply to this thati Brahma said The 
son of Siva will take up the leadership of your army and release the prisoners 
taken by them, from among the gods. 6 ” The reader expects such events 
to be described later, and the unity of the epic requires a contmuatien of 
the epic beyond the eight cantos. 

In the Raghuvaihsd there are various indications about the theme 
of theEumdrasambhava. What one feels is that the mind of KALIDASA 
was full of this theme whemhe was writing the RaghuvaiiiSCL* When a poet 
is intensely taken hold of by a theme, he cannot get his mind nd ^ of that 
theme, and even when he writes on another theme, his mind wou =ti e 
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working on his favourite theme When he w as w ritmg the Iiaghuiaiihcif 
his thoughts were full of admiration for his favourite hero, Kumara, the 
son of biv i and Parvati, who defeated the enemies of the nation, the 
demons, and who saved the gods and therebv the count rv The parents 
of this great hero, Siva and Purvati, both .o elo Jv un 1 1 f to each other a* 
to be thought of as a single [air-on with two asp»v.b, th- lather being the 
right side and the motlnr being the left side of the ~um ] -r-on. what 
is know n as Axlhunni huira (The Go 1 w ith hia halt u iwumu,) wa 
also an object of admiration for KALIDAS \ Tiiii tojwe lind in the 
beginning of the Rayhui am<>a where the praver u to tl e \ an nt-> ol the 
world, Parvati anel Parameswara In tln-> Verse K\LIP\S\ shov •> lus 
great devotion to the parents of the world, the mother .mi 1 th- htiier of 
great hero who destroyed the enemies of the nation, tlm i- the le 0 inmng 
of a hint about his intention to appl} lm> jMXtio taLnts to the conij oMtion 
of a poem about that great hero Within the Itajhuiam^a itaJt, there 
is little reference to the events tint are actitallv described m the 
Kumdrasambhava w ith eight cantos, there is a referent to tne destruction 
of the Lord of Love and the grief of hu> vv ife, Rati fenjov uieiit) This is in 
the description of the third of the kings of the dvna=tv described in the 
Iiaghuvamsa. namd), \ja, whose wedding forms an mij ortant epiodein 
the poem Aja, when he came into the hall where the heroine wa-. tochos- 
her companion from among the kings assembled there, ‘ mp-ircd to be the 
Lord of Love himself, to whom his bod) was restored bv th- Lord 
when He was appeased by lus wife, Rati "" \iter the heroine chose 
Aja and when both were entering the city for the formal ceremonial 
of the wedding, the women were talking about him md tliev said, 
“Certainly these two must have b-cn Rati and the Lord of Loves' 

Except this reference to the destruction of the Lord of Love found 
in th a KumdrasambJtaiu, there is no other reference to ihi. Kumdra- 
sambhava in the Raghuiainsa that has a relat’on to the portion now 
available in the epic All the other references are to Parvati as the mother 
of Kumara and to Kumara as the destro)er of the enemies of the nation, 
and these two points do not form part of the extent portion of the 
Kumdrasambhaia M> own view is that, since KA LID VS V makes 
references to the events that could form p-'rt of the epic if it had been 
continued, KALIDASA’S mind must have been working in that direction 
and that for some reason or other he did not continue the epic 

The fact that I want to emphasise here is that vv hen vve think of 
the works of KALIDASA, vve must think of a unity , all the works have 
some mutual relation. They all, in a total form, represent the unitary 
thought of KALIDASA, and the) are not isolated specimens of poetic art 
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from a common author. When we find in the Raghuvamsa that there is 
a prayer to the parents of the world united to each other as a single person 
and when there is a similar reference to the God as half man and half 
woman in the introductory prayer of the Malav ikagnimitr a, we may 
conclude that at that stage, his mind was full of the thoughts of the earlier 
part of the Kumar asambhava which he was planning to write. When 
in the later cantos of the Raghuvamsa, we find the reference more to the 
mother of the great hero who destroyed the enemies of the nation, we may 
conclude that soon after starting the Raghuvamsa, his mind became so 
pre-occuppied with the thoughts of the hero that he wrote out the portion 
till the wedding of Siva with Parvati. He concluded that portion and 
started on completing the Raghuvamsa that he had already started, yet 
his mind remaining filled with the thoughts of the great exploits of his 
hero. After completing the Raghuvamsa he did not, or could not, take 
up the completion of the Kumar asambhava. In the Meghaduta 
also, we find a reference to Kumara . 8 There is the description of a 
temple dedicated to Skanda, after the description of the famous city of 
Ujjayini. After Ujjaymi, KALIDASA does not ap,ear to have had 
much interest in the places beyond of that, and yet he makes a solitary 
mention of this temple, before the route comes to the Himalayan region, 
which rouses his interest again. In the description of his hero, Kfimara, 
there is mention of his taking up the position of the leadership of the army 
of the gods and of his acceptance of a pea-cock as his vehicle All these 
points show how much his mind was being agitated by the thoughts of this 
great warrior-god, and how he must have thought of writing the continua- 
tion of the epic about him, describing his martial exploits against the 
enemies of the gods. Perhaps the best poem which he was planning to 
write remained unwritten, namely, the latter part of his Kumar a- 
sambkava. 

From the above references what we must infer is that KALIDASA 
meant to continue the epic of Kumdi asambhava beyond the available 
eight Cantos If we do not accept this position, the difficulty is that there 
is a very unnatural conclusion for the epic at the end of the eighth Canto 
and that many things promised or at least indicated in the earlier portion 
and also indicated in the other works of KALIDASA remain unfulfilled in 
the work We cannot decide the authenticity of any work of KALIDASA 
by the test of “good poetry”, which most often is only good versification 
and attractive fancies. KALIDASA is a poet and not merely a versifier ; 
perhaps as a versifier, he was not a particular success, and there are many 
poets who surpass him in the art of versification. Of this I will say some- 
thing later. When we take up a work of KALIDASA we must see if there 
is that unity and continuity in the picture and in the narration We must 
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not take up a | ortion of the work and sa) that since it is good xasification, 
it Is also the work of KALIDASA 

With this apparatus for testing the uuthcnticiL of the uorfsof 
KkLIDASk, I propKD^o to e\nimne the other epic of K\LlD\b\, the 
Rdf/lmuun^a In tills epic, there are two great heroes, and there are 
also other kings who can claim some prominence. The two most 
lmj ortant heroes are Rughu ind Shri Kuna Prelude to tin birth of 
Raghui forms the theme of tile first two Cantos and the birth of Raghu and 
his exploits e\ en as a boy form the thane in the third Canto Kaghu’s 
accession to the throne, his conquest of the whole earth (whu'i i- onlv the 
India of K \LID \SA) and ills return home in triumph ire d^serib-d in the 
fourth canto his hKrahtx and his [ atronage of education, the journcx of 
Ins son to the countr) of Vidarhha for the wedding of the -lster ot the ling 
of the \ ldarbhas, named Indumati, '-ome exploits on the "ax, md the 
honoured welcome he received at the court, are found in the nfth e into The 
sixth canto is dexoted for the choice of a husbindln Indumati from among 
the assembled kings, the choice falling on Raghu’s -on, there is thedescnp- 
tion of the w eddmg cerernorij and his return to the kingdom with the 
incident of how he was wax laid bj the disapi>ointed kings and how he 
defeated them all single handed, in the s„\cnth Canto Raghu’s retirement, 
placing his son on the throne and Ins final departure, the death of the 
queen oftlic son who was placed on the throne and his own death, 
installing his son on the throne, form the subject-matter of the eighth Canto 
From this sketch it will be found that the first eight Cantos deal with 
Raghu as the chief charactor in the narration The birth ot Raghu and 
the possibility of his becoming a great king, so great that lie would be the 
founder of a new' dj nasty called after nun, are introduced e\en in the x’ery 
beginning of the epic and is often indicated m the first txxo Cantos, prior 
to the birth of Raghu 10 Thus, there is the umtx of the theme in the first 
eight cantos through the personality of Raghu, who dominates the Cantos. 
The narration never ends at the end of any of the first se\ r en Cantos But 
there is a complete stop in the narration at the end of the eighth Canto 

Shn Rama is the hero of the succeeding seven Cantos From the 
point of view of the length of the narration, Raghu has onl> one more 
Canto allotted to him than Shn Rama Same scholars hold that Shn 
Rama is the real hero of the whole epic and that the first eight Cantos 
form a sort of prelude to the mam narration of the epic in the form 
of the story of Shn Rama, the final portion being some kind of epi- 
logue also. Whether Shn Rama was meant by KALIDASA as the 
real hero of the epic or not is a matter that needs careful examination. 
There can be no doubt on the point that he is one of the txxo great 
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heroes in the epic Here some points relating to the art of KALIDASA 
have to be taken up for close consideration. 

If Shri Rama is the real hero of the epic and if it is the perso- 
nality of Shn Rama that creates a unity m the epic, the question arises 
v hy KALIDASA did not promise the story of Shn Rama as the theme of 
the epic, why he expressly stated in the beginmng that the dynasty of the 
Raghus forms the theme for his epic Just as Raghu and his greatness are 
prominently brought out in the beginning of the epic, even before the birth 
of Raghu, how is it that there is no mention, not even a hint of Shn Rama 
till we close the first part of the epic m the form of the first eight 
Cantos 0 Even if we accept the verse where there is a mention of the 
enemy of Ravana, 1 1 as genuine, it is only a casual hint and not a real 
indication of the advent of the great hero. There is a lack of continuity 
and unity, the story of Shn Rama is not a natural continuation of any 
preliminary narrations in the earlier part. Consequently there is no 
unity between the beginning and the mam part of the epic Thus, we 
are constrained to declare that Raghu is not described merely as an 
ancestor of the real hero in the person of Shn Rama , he is a real and 
independent hero in the epic And Shri Rama, consequently, becomes 
another hero in the epic , this breaks the unity in the art Even if we 
say that the theme is the dynasty of Raghu and that what KALIDASA 
has done is to describe the founder of the dynasty and also the greatest 
hero of the dynast}, and that in this way the unity is m the dynasty 
and not in the person of any one hero in the dynasty, there is still the 
difficulty in so far as certain great qualities of the kings of the dynasty 
of Raghu are mentioned in the beginning, while in the case of Shri Rama 
many of such original statements are contradicted as in the case of the 
introduction of the sin committed by Shn Rama’s father as a prelude to 
his bmth, 12 which is against the statement in the beginning that they 
are all pure and without a stain even from their birth. 13 Further, the 
description of the last king in the epic as a prolific, unscrupulous person, 
adicted to debauchery and dlegitimate enjoyments, is absolutely in conflict 
with the starting promises. The decadence of the dynasty is not within 
the terms of the promise as the theme of the epic. 14 I find something 
unsatisfactory in the second part of the epic, after the first eight Cantos, 
from the point of view of the element of unity and continuity in the 
art. 


Even in the matter of descriptions, the latter portion of the Raghu- 
vamsa does not come up to the standards of KALID ASA’s art as is found in 
the first eight Cantos or m the other epic of KALIDASA. In contrast to the 
. orderly way in which, the qualities of a great person are presented in the 
case of Dilipa in the first Canto, there is nothing but a jumble of super- 
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latives in fhc description of Dnsirithi, til- father of Shn R nn.i in the 
miieth Canto In thee i-.- of Dilip.t, whit \vo find i-. a great man, .vlule 
in the cise of Das.ir.uha, \\ lut we find is a jowerful ling, comj arable 
to the v lrious gods rq resenting pow er, like Indra, Varuna and \ama, 
w I10 are sometimes objects of terror also \nd when we come to the 
narration after this description, there is a contradiction between the powers 
and good qualities mentioned m the description and the dents mrratted 15 

The description of the Spring season in the nineth C into of the 
Rayhuviuma, which has no connection with the topic at lima, 1,1 is far 
inferior to the description of the same season in the Kunn'u dzambhavil 
where in the third Canto, there is the advent of the Spring Season as a 
help to the Lord of Lo\^ in his attempt to move the heart of btva and 
compel him to fall m lo\e with Parsati (the daughter of the mount un of 
Himalayas) In the Raghnvanna description, there is nothing but a 
muddle of ilow ers and bees and birds and other things, in contrast to 
the order in which various aspects of the season are presented in the 

Kumarai>ambluua 

Man} people have asked me whether an>one except a j oet of the 
eminence of KALIDASA can w rite the description of the tcean found in 
the thirteenth Canto of the Rayhuuimta The situation is this, after 
the victor} of Shri Rama over Havana, the king of Lanka vv ho had abducted 
Sita, the consort of Shri Rama, while they were in the forest, the} all 
returned to their Capital in an aerial carriage (Yinulna), and vv hen they 
were up in the air and over the ocean, Shri Rama started a description o, 
the regions below, w Inch they could see from their position in the airf 
and the first object described is tile ocein which the} were crossing on 
their way from Lanka to India The description starts thus 

Oh daughter of the king of Videha, see the ocean full of 
foam, divided into two by the bridge which I had built-, it 
looks like the sky, clear in autumn where the stars are made 
visible, divided into two by the Milk} Wa} 

Usually KALID^SA’s descriptions have a close relation to the 
environments in the context , here the reference to the starry night is not 
in keeping with this technique of KALIDASA, as the flight does not seem to 
be at the night time. I am not pressing the point too much I have grave 
doubts about the ocean with foam looking like the starry sky in a clear 
autumn night. I have seen the foamy ocean *on ithe shore and also m the 
middle when seen from a ship or from an aeroplane, and I have crossed the 
sea by both the transports. The propriety of the simile'must be looked into « 
Is it m accord with Nature ? Let us pass on. The next is 
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The} say that tins (ocean) has been expanded by our revered 
ancestor \\ ho, when the holy horse of the father who wanted 
to perform the sacrifice, was removed to the other world 
bs Kapila, made a hole in the earth to get at that horse . 19 

Thisisonh imtholngj and not a Nature description. This is followed by: 

It is from this that the rays of the sun had borne a faetus; 
treasures attain expanse in this, he bears the l fire that has 
v atcr as its fuel , by this was produced the lustre that gives 
jo\ (1 e , the moon) - 0 

•\gain ul find only the exhibition of m}thological erudition and no 
appreciation of the beauty of the ocean and its grandeur. 

It^> form is incapable of being ascertained either as “like this” 
or as “of this si/e”, like the form of Vishnu, since it acquires 
such and such different conditions and since it stands perva- 
ding the ten quarters of the world . 21 

One maj wonder how the ocean can expand in ten directions. Its expanse 
in two dimensions is quite understandable, which covers only eight 
directions on the compass, and its depth constitutes another direction; 
where is the tenth ? Is it the tide’ 

The great Self (Vishnu) lies in this, being praised by the first 
creator with his seaton a lotus produced from his (Vishnu’s) 
na\ol, enjo}ing the Yogic sleep appropriate at the end of the 
Yu gab (Aeons) with the whole world drawn into himself 2 7 

This is a description of another ocean, the milky ocean and not the ocean 
seen by them from the air I do not press this point too, very far. This 
is followed by 


Mountains in hundreds, being oppressed by Iadra who was 
cutting down their wings, find refuge in him who is worthy 
of being resorted to for safety, like kings finding refuge in a 
neutral king full of virtues, when they are attacked by 
enemies . 23 

There is only a mythological allusion here. I translate the rest of the 
-description without comments : 
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For the earth, vv Inch was associated w ith the action of being 
Iiftodifroin the nether-world b) the I'irst-Lorn Self, the clear 
waters from tins, that had swollen at the time of the deluge, 
became for a moment the decoration on the face - * 

The rivers are b} nature de\terouo in oilering their lips 
and he (the ocean) himself is also tiairied in ollenng his bps 
in the form of the waves , thus in a wav not usuil among 
others to lehave towards the wife, he drinks and also mat 
the rivers to drink (the lip) 

These whales, hiving their mouths open, ta' r _ in the water 
from the river mouth along with anim d and then cluing 
their month shoot up currents ot water with their heid> 
that have holes in them *•' 

See the foams in the ocean, muu un into two In the 
crocodiles with elephants’ form tint jump up suddtnlv , 
these foams, being debited on their cheeks b een l neCdma»a'> 
on their cars for a moment - ‘ 

The serpnnts stretching on the Sea -liore to uijoj the wind, 
not at all distinguishable horn the big s.vo'Ln wave-, have 
to be recognised to be such on account ot the gems that are 
situated on their hoods and that get their red eo'our 
increased through the contact of the ra\s of the sun Js 

Tins collection of conch-shells, being siidduilv throw n about 
by the force of the waves among corals that vie with} our 
lips, get their mouths woven vv ith tile ra>s that start upwards 
and somehow or other with great effort, get awav from 
them .- 9 

On account of the cloud which had just started drinking the 
waters of the ocean and which turn round through the force 
of the whirl-pools, tins ocean appears verv clear]} to be 
churned again with a mountain , J0 

The shore of the salt-ocean, w hich is really like the iron-rim 
of a wheel, but which on account of distance has become 
slender, and dark with the rows of forests of TainaUi' and 
palm-trees, appears to be a dark line draw n w ith a sharp- 
edge . 3 " 1 
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At this stage, the aerial car had reached the shore of the ocean and the 
description of the ocean too comes to an end Now, I give my own 
comments on this description, which is being praised as really grand. 
When w e read a description of the ocean, we expect to see the waves 
dashing against the shore, the vast expanse of the waters, the sailors with 
their small boats on the shoie-side or with their ocean-going ships propelled 
by sails on the tall masts, the birds dancing on the crests of the huge waves 
in rows, the far off shore with sands or with dark trees, the horizon and 
the clouds of various colours along the horizon and such objects of Nature 
The mythological details about the ocean are not what one sees, and even 
as a description of the ocean, the}' have little interest or relevency in the 
context. Can an} one see from high up in the air, the whales shooting up 
currents of w ater through the holes in their heads or the conch shells being 
caught in corals and getting themselves extricated from them? The foam 
was first pictured as resembling the starry sky in a clear autumn night and is 
again presented as two Camaras 3T on the ear of crocodiles when they are 
stuck on their cheeks. Can there be serpants so big, moving about on the 
shore in such a waj as to resemble huge waves? And can any one see from 
such a 'height the gems on their hoods shining in the rays of the sun’ Are 
those the facts of Nature which the poet sees in his imagination or are they 
simply facts studied from books and incorporated in verses written from 
the study- table’ This is not the production of a poet This is the versifi- 
cation of a scholiast The entire description of the route traversed , by the 
party fiom Lanka to the Capital of the country is in the same strain. I 
have also heard praises about the description of the confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna towards the close of the journey in • a few verses . 33 I 
have already given one specimen of the so-called Nature description in this 
situation, and this latter description is not different from that Everywhere 
we find more the erudition of a scholiast than the imagination of a poet 

In the first eight Cantos, KALIDASA never makes a full narration 
of a dry story , he selects a definite point and expands that point into a 
beautiful poem Thus in the case of Dilipa,we find only his life in the forest 34 , 
in the case of Raghu, there is his valour m his fight against ^Indra , 3 his 
conquest of the whole country 3 0 and his liberality and patronage of 
education. 3 7 The wedding 3 8 and the sorrow at separation, at a letter stage, 
from his spouce form the theme for poetry in the caselof the third king Aja. 
Then, when we are in the latter half, we find the whole of the R dmdyana 
story narrated, cansisting of both the original six Books and the latter 
Book , 4 0 the description of Dasaratha 4 1 being only an episode in t is 
narration. We do not see the art of KALIDASA in the narration of the 

Ramdyana story. 
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After the Iiamdyana porton, there is the description of the son 
of Shri R una, 1 - and his grandson Vtitlu 1 1 Then a large number 
of kings aie described, more on themodel of the Parana enumerations 11 
and there comes the final, abortne description of Agtmarna In the 
case ot the son and grandson of Shri Rama, all that I havt, to say is 
that there is no unity, like the unit) that wt_ find in the c.l-> of thu 
portion relating to the first three king>, the btor) m it noit.r ending at 
the close of a Canto In the latter pirt, the stor\ of Shri Rama ends 
with the fifteenth Canto, and the story of the son and grandson tales 
up one Canto each *' 1 Thus here we have onl) a narration and not 
an artistic unity. I consider the unit) and the continuity as the real test 
for determining the authenticit) of am poem as the worl of HALIDAS' 

Tins artistic unity is the most promtnent feature in the poetry of 
KALIDASA Another important feature m the art of K\LID\S is the 
propriety, in the form of the harmon) between the description and the 
situation where such description is introduced. If K VLID \SA describes 
any object of Nature in a particular context, that description is appropriate 
to that context and not to another 17 Thus, it he describes the ocean in a 
special situation, what we find is not an) ocean, but tint particular ocean 
which is appropriate to the context The same is the case with the 
description of a garden or a forest or a season In describing the ocean, 
he dees not mention all that he could ha\e known from imthologi or from 
other sources about the ocean , in desenbing a garden or a forest, lie does 
not simply give a catalouge of all the trees and the creepers and the ilow'ers 
and the birds and the animals known in a lexicon There la an indn idualit) 
in every aspect of Nature which he describes, particular!! related to the 
context It is when I apply such a teat that I begin to feel a little diffidence 
about the authenticity of the descriptions m the latter half of the RagJm- 
va,»u>a as the work of KALIDASA. The ocean described in the thirteenth 
Canto of the Raghuvam^ci is the ocean know n from hooka and not the 
ocean seen by the poet with his poetic e\e in a special context 

When KALIDASA narrates events about an\ character, we see a 
personality with some specific characteristics, with an individuality He 
does not narrate a story to make it interestiug Thus, in the Rayhuvamsa 
there is something specific in the character of the first three kings, while we 
are not able to say w'hat it is that is characteristic of either Dasaratha or 
of Shn Rama, what they actually represent . 48 We have descriptions with 
superlatives and hyperboles, and we have faithful narration of the story of 
Shri Rama as found in the Rdmdyana In the Kumdrasambliava, we 
see individualised characters, sharply drawm out, like the Htmavan, his 
daughter Parvati, Siva, Indra and Kamadeva Each is a character, a 
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personally with an indn iduahty . In the kaluntala, we see the person- 
ality of Kama, of the two companions of the heroine, and of a disciple of 
Kama. I carrot say that the h. ro and the heroine are so successfully 
draw n out as characters I do not see any specifically individualistic 
chanctt r m the YiUamoruudya. It is in the drama, Mdlaviluujm- 
ii.it m, th.ii we nnd the re il gonuia of KALIDASA in character delini- 
at on. Ikto ptact’Cally e\er\ character is an individual The delim- 
it'd) cl the clianc'er- of the hero and the heroine is simply superb 
ill til's drum, uii{ imbed m am othei drama, e\cn of K VLIDASA himself 
LLeii in tile ca>e ot tile greatest artist, tile hero and the heroine have a 
tiu’r, ’ ;« 1 n o-c of t \ i ■ than of individual There i- little of acti\ ity 
aLu’ t :i un they more on in the current Dut m the Mdlauldg/u- 
Dlitut 'e la d a du’ereiit thing Doth the hero and the heroine are 
fig] c I i.’it iti'.e hold and sunreineiy re-ourceful They more the story 
aid C" r < t ’ t tin nights bung drifted in the current of tin stor\ 
'In- g' *t<M -ICC''- o’ 1\ \LID \> \ m the matter of character dclinia- 
t'ui - i tm ci-a of tile \ iilft'tiku (the: confidential companion of the 
j « roi i - t‘ MaUv ’J.ti "intuit i a This character usually represents a 

t.pe u -i t:< Ho./ il a of tin Hul.unlcJ'i cm as well find a place in 
* "e r 1 1 "W'.rV.i dyi They - '.y the tame thing in both the dramas, 
i; fa.' m tile suuie a as and they impress on us, if they do it 
it aU, m o>e un„ .\ i.* hut the Vulft^aLa m the Mdhu ildynunU) a 
o a o >, icier nth an icdniduahiy. 'there are few such VuUr.alas 
in the "an r u dr mia- ( the others being in the .V/ cchahutiha of 
SI D!.’ il'* \ and the Pfaiijndyait (/an'fluii dyaua attributed to BHASA. 

\i ohm important Gatuce m the art of KALID V5A is the way in 
.* tilth he tale, up ingredients that are fai apart from one another and 
ho', in lunlrh up a complete whole out of them by putting each 
mgredi- nt m iL proj/er place in relation to the others and in proper 
p>o[ or l 'oi j “i A , l matt, i of fact, in an .ut the farther apart the parts are 
the higher L coinci tlie beauty of the whole I will have to deal with this 
f/jint in greater det.nl in another lecture on harmony , but in dealing with 
the art of KALIDASA, I cannot omit the point This power of KALIDASA 
l, found e Jnbttcl ttr \anous forms, in character dehmation, m presenting 
situations and m intertwining plots. 

In the ItayluivanioiL, the great king Dihpa is presented as an ordi- 
nary man tending a cow in the forest; Raghu his son, in the height of 
hia triumph H found to be a poor man without the means to help a 
needy student who approached him for help in his studies, Aja is both a 
lovable bride-groom and also a great hero. In the ILwnicn uscunbhczvci, 
the great God Siva, who took to eternal penance is converted into a 
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lo\er and a hudi.-g'-eom, ,u Ia-.t marking th*„ dnuglihr ut tin IInnila\a 3 
and uijo\ mg lh<. lima.} linn'M im a Inn. drcd ;L ii-, mid \i_t n.ii .a led 
In the tfiiJuinlalu, Kama who took to internal edubne} heCt nie^ a fund 
fatliet Iii tile y[dLi. ii (bjiiLiiufui, tile hero i, out «.t the gaue-lof 
warnoi-j and at ttie ^ miu tin e lie i 3 aLu a -ubnik i\ . suitor r n tlu-i dr ima 
there is .in mtertw iiung ol two plots, one [olitu.nl too uie jollier 
done'tic 1 here is war and joliticil .tritcgs maul up with domestic 
intrigues md lou nuking In the l\a//inn am a, a situation ol nmorm 
con'ei|tieiit i n the death of the (jiiein ot \ja, the third 1 in ' . -lor 1_, 

coiUi I ted into a nutation of eternal iiijCAiiient fur the Hero in die ew i | an) 
of his w ite through the' medium of the nie-i ig<_ of solace to m tin t mill} 
te idler to the beretted 1 mg !n th<_ c n-c of Rnghu, tlm ga it ' in ' of the 
gods show ermg his w ea; on» hum aho\e and the hoc prince taxing to 
shoot his w e ij oils upw trels trom K.lou , in muifon to uie em nnt 
betw een their status md tin i options irom whicn the \ hu\e to tig.’t and 
their resources in amis- ill tlie-e facts ia likel} to ere ite an uai>re'sion that 
the results are lore-doomed m the eonihet 1 his i, ii! ei\ totife av i\ ill 
interest in the [ 0 t_m i>ut h\.lADVb\ manages to male tiie lew nrmee a 
match, e\en more than a match, to the king of lieavens I hate nas»nted 
onh some s| ecinen?, I can multiple instances 

1 Here re certain char icicrs in a di him that arc me nt to be tvpes, 
and in sucli characters, we do not tin J in} sort of indiudinhu , ai d v e 
luxe no ri ,ht to expect am Such is for e wimpL, a Ka~tu! ir (the 
man in uniiorm), the chamherlein \\ hat he sa}s in one drum is equall} 
approjiriatw in the Annul/, in ot another drama In the »S a ! ,irtahi, the 
KauLiilin su}s in the l e 0 mning of the fifth \ct that he lnd l een earning 
a mace with him m the residental quarters of the .palace, simple insotir as 
such is the custom, when he grew o'd, the same stick Lecmie useful, help- 
ing him in walking 1 J In the Vila amorvamya, there is a Ka~icu! in 
in the third Act, w here he sa}s that normull) people work w hen the\ are in 
health, and that when they grow old, thc\ ha\e their sons to take up the 
burden of work and the} can get some rest, but in his caa, ewen in his 
advanced age, his service brings with it much of pin steal fatigue esiiecialh 
since he has to serve the w omenfolk in the palace 5 0 The context and the 
character of the Kant ul in lose nothing m the dramas if the two speeches 
arc interchanged When the official bards sing in praise of the king, there 
is a set standard of theme and method, and they can fit into am context 
in an} drama These are types and the dramatist simple presents the 
types The same is the case with the confidential companion of the hero, 
the V uliisal a- It is seldom that a dramatist deviates from the set 
standards in the dehniation of the character of this Vtdusaka KALIDASA 
has deviated from the standard in the case of the Vulubalai in the 
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Malavikdgmmitra and a few other dramatists too have done so, as 
SUDRAKA in his Mrcchcikatlka and the author of the Prdtijnd- 
yau gaudJiCuYayar.ci in that drama 

In the case of the hero and heroine in the & dluntala and in the 
ViL} amorvaslya, KALIDASA follows same set standards In the 
Vil l avioi VdSVJCL there is no plot, and as such nothing need be said about 
the hero or the heroine , no character has an individuality in this drama. 
The interest in the drama centres round other points and not round 
characterisation. In the fedfomiala, there are characters with life, with 
initiate c and ”'ith resourcefulness and with activity r hie Kanva and the 
two companions of the heroine The purpose of the drama is to present 
the hero as moving in the current set by the great Sage, whom I will call 
the “hero not seen,” in contrast to Dushyanta who is the “hero whom we 
see” but who does not act The heroine also moves in the current set by 
her two companions. The result is that we see the hero and the heroine 
modelled on certain conventional and classical standards In this drama 
also, the plot is subordinate to the personality of Kanva, and there is little 
scope for action on the part of the other characters in the story Kanva 
dominates the whole drama. 

In the case of the Mdlavilidgnimiti a, it is a drama of action 
and consequently a drama of plot interest , there can be action and 
there can be a plot only if the characters have life and if they all can 
move about by themselves instead of being carried away in a current 
set by others In this drama, there is no interest in the form of music 
and dance and in the presence of celestial nymphs, nor is there the 
interest created by the presence of a dominating personality like Kanva. 
The great interest is 'in the intertwining of the two plots, one political 
and the other domestic, and in the movement in the storv As such 
every character must have life and action The three dramas represent 
distinct types of dramatic art. 

Writers on Alankdra (literary criticism) in Sanskrit speak of two 
kinds of dramas, one with Srngdra (love) as the dommating emotion 
and the other with Vila (heroism) as the dominating emotion All the 
three dramas of KALIDASA are accepted as having Si ngdi a as the 
dommating emotion. Practically all the dramas in Sanskrit have this 
emotion dominating In the case of BHAVABHUTI’s Uttarcii dinacanta 
there is some controversy about the dominating emotion, whether it is 
Srngdi a in separation ( Vzpralambhasrngdra ) or remorse {Kai una) . 
VISAKHADATTA’s Mudrdfdlsasa and BHATTA NARAYANA’s 
Venlsamhdra are the classical examples of dramas with hero e 

dominating emotion. This classification requires careful ex 
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I tal t SdJ t "inhi n tht rt <.• gi i-td t \ j t of a tli inu it l ni ' ,tl) it, 
as the dommu g tinotn n l‘>ut, n it Sm jam tint reallv ija mis to tht 
auditne. from tht beginning to tht ml' Tht loie. in nr b^t" evil trt 
hero and tht htroint Conies to a clo-t with tht thfd \tt ’ 1 ttieie i-> 
what can le calltd tht tinutu n of lo\t m sejariuon m tht .n itli Vet 5J 
In the fuurdi, tilth and seventh let", there is no tit nuit ot love In 
the re-umon of tht hero with the htroint at the clo-t ot tht seventh Vet, 
which is also the tmnl Act, tlitrt is no indication of a love tlantnt phving 
anv tart IIov can v\t sav tint Si/r/d/a is tht Sthdntbhii d (the 
emotion that persists from beginning to the end) in this dranu -2 The 
statement of the writers on AUinliuu (httrarv criticism) that m i drama, 
the dominating emotion must be S>djd>’d or I'l/a* 3 is based on ail 
attempt on a formal anal) sis of the literary t)pes and framing of rules to 
distinguish the tvpes from one another It has little to do with the 
actual content and value of the dramas I will deal with all such jxnnts 
in another place Here I simply state that in the three dramas of 
KALIDASA we see three t)pes, and in the three, the point round 
which the interest centres is different We see also the difference in the 
technique in the art of KALIDASA in the three dramas, corresponding 
to the three tvpes and the three points of interest in them There is music 
and dance in one, 54 there is a slow' development of an emotion m another 5 5 
and there is intense action in the third, 50 According to them, the 
characterisation also differs in the three dramas 
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There are many important points that have to be taken into account 
in estimating the art of KALIDASA. I have only indicated some points to 
show that there is scope for making a new approach to the problem of 
KALIDASA criticism KALIDASA must be studied from his dramas 
themseh es, and not with the test of the rules framed by the \\ riters on 
lite.arj criticism Now I take up the point of language and st}le m the 
art of KALIDASA 

KALIDASA’s theme is simple in all his works , there are no 
intricasies in the plot, nor any surprises and emotional outbursts And 
KALIDASA presents his simple theme in an appropriately simple language. 
His language is so simple that children start the study of Sanskrit with 

the works of KALIDASA, especially the Raqhuvamsci Yet his art is so 

ripe and advanced that even people in their mature agp find enough =rope 
for close study in the works of KALIDASA, which they had started 
studjing when they were onl\, children 57 I do not know whether there 
is another set of poetry in any language which exhibits such a feature. 
The language is direct and straightforward, free from grammatical 
intricacies and unfamiliar words Only a study of the simple elements in 
grammar is required for the study of the works of KALIDASA Long 
compounds are rare and e\en when they are met with, they too are 
very simple a^d easily analysed and understood All the words are 
v hat can be seen in lexicons in their ordinary meanings 5¥ One need 
not hunt for the w'ords found in the v'orks of KALIDASA, in all sorts 
of lexicons, where rare w'ords and words in rare meanings are collected 
KALIDASA uses w'ords in their Buclhl for generally accepted) meanings; 
yet he has a purpose in selecting such words in so far as in many cases 
the etymological meaning, the meaning of the elements constituting the 
words , 53 has the power of suggesting certain ideas He does not select 
words because they fit into the metre , he selects words because that 
word brings out a particular suggested idea In this v r ay it v'ould 
be found that in most cases both the Rudht (conventional meanig) and 
the Yaugiha (etymological meaning) have a purpose in the contexts 

KALIDASA never indulges in hyperboles, m superlatives, m 
exaggerations He does not use adjectives unless the adjective adds 
something'to the context. There is no attempt on his part to resort 
to play upon w'ords, to produce the effect of sounds There is little 
that can be called an ornamentation of style. What characterises 
KALIDASA’s language is not anything that constitutes a “stjle” It 
is only the absence of jerks and jolts, there is never a ruggedness. 
Whether deliberate and voluntary or whether only Natural we do not 
know there are occasions when we find something of an ornate style 
in him, as in 
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tdyibidavalllpai inaddhapugdsu cldlaidluigitacandandju 
taindlapatuhtaraiuhu tanlum ptaidda sum an i/tal<iya,thalhu. aa 

There are other places whore KAL1D \SA is deliberate m introduc- 
ing some ornamentation of sty L, and m such cases, his putry fails I 
cannot say that tliey are interpolations of a later dite I find such tilings 
especially in the Rn yhv rnmsn I cannot also sa\ that they are in his 
poems of his immature days It may be that the fir->t Canto in the 
BaghuvavvM IS an earlier com] o-ition of KALID\SA, as the beginning 
of the poem shows It is peril ips his fir.it attempt at writing a serious 
poem But it i-> certain tint the 1 itt r Canto- feven including tile -econd 
Canto) ate to be assigned to an advanced stage In the nfth Canto, 
there is the verse 

5a mrnmayc utahiranmayaivdt pdtu nulhdydryhyam anarghaSiah 
^rutaprnhdsam yat>ai>d ptakihah puityujjaydmatdlnm utitiuyah 

Here in all the four lines there is a repitition of two svllables The* repeated 
s> llables in all the four cases liav e the same meaning mor- or lesa.as the origi- 
nal sy llables Thus there is mayc vv ith maya in the first line meaning “made 
o t"argluja w ith at gha in the second, hav mg more or less the same meaning 
of “value" (although in the first case the meaning is a conventional one for 
the word) , ptahdaa in the third meaning “lustre” and aiitJ t with 
atitheya in the fourth meaning “guest” 1 Hut it io m th_ nrst Canto that 
we find a profusion of such an attempt at ornamentation Thus there is 

sa duspi dpayauilt prdpad dt>ramatn srdntai ahanah 

sdtjain sdmyamina* ta^ya tnnhats :t mahi'tsal ltaJ> 

Here duspi dpiai/asd/iOmpossible for others to reach to his fame) 
has no relevency at all, and its only use is that there is the word 
prdpat, with which it forms an ornamentation of alliteration , Tne other 
alliterated sydlables too have little significance in the context 0 - 

tasmai sabhydh sabhdt ydya goptic yuptatamendnyah 

aihandm at hate t aki ur munuyu nayatak^u^c 

§ 

In all such cases we find only an attempt at versification that may' 
make an appeal from the point of the sound-effect It is not good poetry. 
But later KALIDASA has thrown off this device and has continued his 
poetry as art, without such external embellishments 

Except such small lapses that are few in number and not at all 
persistent in his petty, it must be said that the sty Ie of KALIDASA is 
simple and melodious, pleasing to the ear, but not at all tiring to the 
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mind through the monotomy of the effect of the sound by way of 
alliterations and other devices Sometimes it is real sweet music But 
never do the words and their sounds drown the beauty of his art, 
which is in the method of the presentation of the theme. His language 
is only a medium for his art, and not at all the important material m 
his art, as is the case with many other poets m Sanskrit literature. 
Thus, he never indulges in devoting a whole, or at least a good portion, of 
a Canto for the exhibition of his skill in manipulating alliterations called 
Yamaha and other devices. I * * 04 * I have my own doubts about the authen- 
ticity of the nineth Canto of the Raghuvamsa where a good portion of 
the Canto is devoted for this exhibition 6 5 . 

Practically he never repeats an idea one after the other, unlike 
other poets who taxe up a point and repeat it over and over again m 
different forms Nor does he lag on with a description through a whole 
Canto or Cantos Thus, in the feisufialavadha of MAGHA it will be 
found that more than half the poem is devoted to the description of the 
Raivataha mountain and Shn Krishna’s halt on its sides and the sports 
and revels dunng that halt His predecessor, BHARAVI, whose Kirata- 
i Juiitya is the model for MAGHA, also devotes whole Cantos for such 
descriptions, though not to the axtent to which his follower goes Arjuna’s 
journey to the Himalayas, the start of his penance and the attempts of 
the celestial nymphs to entice him from his determination, take up a few 
Cantos. In KALIDASA we never meet with such descriptions that shut 
offjthe progress of the main theme from our view. When we find two 
verses repeating the same piont, it is also found that one is not up to the 
KALIDASA standards and looks like a later interpolation , when there is a 
long description with little relevency to the context, as the description 
of the Spring season in the nineth Canto of the 'Raghuvamsa , 06 there is 
also room for doubt that it may be an interpolation But I cannot say the 
same thing about the verses containing alliterations that spoil the poetry in 
the earlier cantos of the Raghuvamsa, m so far as such verses are needed 
to keep up the continuity of the rtarration In such cases, KALIDASA has 
become a victim to certain temptations of catching the ears of the common 
readers rather than appealing to the imagination. 

I have already said that KALIDASA is essentially a poet of 
Nature and of the common people. The beauty of the' Nature and the way in 
which man’s emotions work, are the two main themes on which his 

poetry is written. But there are places where we find a reflection of his 

erudition and his deep knowledge of the various systems of philosophy and 

of sciences like grammar. When KALIDASA speaks of the God and the 

Goddess as united to each other like word and meanng 67 or when he says 

that the demon had displaced the gods in heaven like an exception displacing 
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general rules •' s or w hen be *qv_ ik . of th- qu< ,n ot Dili] i folio*, in; th„ 
king to tlie forest i little wu> from the* hermitage h! til Smtfi tollovinj 
the meaning of fcrith," * w L fm«i that K \LIDAS\ i. ibl t<> mimtamh> 
poetic genius cv eii u lien hi, erudition c* am < l ghee 
in hisjxx.tr) fe\en here 1 cannot n th it h i, tl * tv . i c* ,'u! Th. 
genenl lore that uas current ill his tun tri> to urn d intuit j • >- t r *. t> 
vv hen Dilip i and his qm t n ittmg on tin im ch iriot at. i ,m ir 4 to 
lightning ind \ira\at i sitting on a r tin cloud 7 ” Ilf th t < ,*n t iLik 
is comph teK drou ned m ha criulttion J’.utvnhri > tr. I o, .r, rug. 
I do not di-c lid them as inti rjol itions. 

'1 lie convention tl notion . ctirri nt m 1 m, tm p r. i ;r> i" i ir‘ in 
his jKgtrv , but thev do not atiect the I e in') of h* j< tt Hni , in the 
hid l «i <Lugiun>ili a, the queen j, 1 s tm laruirie to ,o to tit g-r 1 a a 
her representative and kick the J , •ku tre- uitn lar Jug <> u a inn 
blossom. Renllv the tree ts sj<y en ot i, Imin" h'< i m ! i” c ■. p „rc- 
of the touch of tile feet of a nuhle ladv m 1 tills mcuLiit h t i *r< it h. iring 
in tile development of tile plot , it Is till tills aCeUUIlt t'l It t’ - <|. .e 1 tgfees 
to the marriage of the hero vv nh the heroine ' 1 t-urn. up f'lt.oi, tbuit 
omens like the quivering of the right h uid indie am ' in urnun.n- n i a '* ->s 
in the company ot a ladv are found m the Sal n>f<ra~ - uni in the 
Viki ainorvtUlya ~ 1 

There are m mi referenees to sins and curses wh'ch do derate In 
the Iiaghiiuunsu, it is the sin of not having shown dt e reverence to th„ 
celestial cow that was the obstacle to Dihni not luvmg a son The 
elephant who attacked \ja on his way to the kingdom ot \ i 1 irbh i lor the 
wedding, was a Gandhana who became an elcphmt through the cu r -w ot 
a sage Indumati w hose wedding is described m detu!, vv is a celestial 
nymph who became a mortal on account of the curs., of a sige 

In the Sdkuiltala, the king totallv forgot the events that took 
place m the hermitage like his meeting with the heroine, and his love 
affairs with her, and his ultimate marriage with her, on iccount of the 
curse of the sage Durva=as K \LID AS \ lived in an atmosphere of such 
beliefs, and it is quite natur il that he should have introduced them in Ins 
poem In the fedikuntala, KALIDASA manages the storv so verv cleverh 
that the supernatural elements simply prepare the mind of the audience 
for the development in the plot of the storv, and never really influences 
the movement in the plot This is the case even with the curse of 
Durvasas It requires independent treatment in a vs hole lecture to prove 
my point The supernatural element m KALIDASA requires separate treat- 
ment, and the point has not been included in this course of lectures, and 
also many other points that deserve a place in an) treatment of 
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KALIDASA’S art, like grouping of characters in the drama, the systematic 
de\eIopment of the plot to be represented by a -parabola curve, and the 
pri\ate and the public aspects of the characters. 

The lotus blossoms opening by the touch of the rays of the sun 
and the water lilies opening with the touch of the rays of the moon 74 , 
tile Ciitaka, bird, being unable to drink water, longing for drops of water 
falling from the clouds like a mendicant longing tor alms , 7 5 the Cakia- 
uika birds separating at night 7 0 and similar poetic conventions of the age 
find ample room in lus poetry. But they never annoy us with their 
appearance too often or tco prominently On the whole there are not many 
things lint spoil ms art, though there are a few which cast a thin shade 
here and there. 


KALIDASA a as conscious of lus poetic telents even in the beginning. 
In the fvg he ’rad £C’”e temerity m starting on his professional 

actmtv of writing poetry. In the Raghtivamsa, after a prayer, there is 
a contrast drawn between the vastness of the subject and the narrowness 
of his oan abilities 7 7 and this is followed by a fear that lie may be the 
’..ctim of ted.cule 7 * But w lien lie say s m the next verse that he was 
only taking up the materials prepared by his predecessors and that he was 
actually wringing them together into a sort of ornament , 7 0 his conscious- 
ness of j oetic talent begins to exhibit itself. He knew that the art is not 
in the material, but in the form which the poet gives to the material 


The other epic of Kumdrasambhava starts with the narration of 
the star} w ithout even a prater. We know nothing of Ins feelings regard- 
ing the successor otherwise of lus attempt, from within the poem. Perhaps 
by that time lie was fully confident of lus poetic abilities The same is the 
cm>c with the short lyric of Mcghaduta- KALIDASA’S feelings about 
Ins poetic talent become quite clear in lus dramas, where there is technical 
.iCope also for such an exhibition. There , it is the custom to say some- 
thing about the dramatist and the drama, in the prologue. On the basis 
of this point relating to lus art, it is possible to ascertain the relative 
chronology of the three dramas also. 

In the Mdlai ikdgmvutra, the sutradhara* 0 announces that 
the drama named Mdlavil(d()7UimtrOj by KALIDASA would be presented 
on that day; then lus assistant asks lum how, w'hcn there are eminent poets 
of old, people eould be expected to take interest in seeing the drama of a 
contemporary poet. To this the SutiadhdTa says that nothing can 
become acceptable simply on the ground that it is old and nothing need be 
discarded on the ground that it is a contemporary product. & Competent 
people must examine everything and decide which is good and which is 
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bad. Tlic same uLa is found in tile Raghiliam* ri.ilso, when K VLID \SA 
sa\s that competent peoj le inuit lend their ear to hi~> new comj^ition, i* 
so far as the} should judge whether hisf'Oein is good or bad, just as a piece 
of gold is to be tested in tire to know whether it is pure or mixed up with 
Lase metal 1 ’ * Here and in the Mdlaitkagntmitra, there is an indica- 
tion of the sprouting of a confidence that when competent people would 
examine the new poein w itliout prejudices, the} w ill certaml} declare the 
poem to be a good one This similarity inn.} also be talen as in indication 
that K N.LIDAS \ started writing tile Rui/hui ain^a and the Mahu iLu'/nt- 
vulni more or less at the same time, and that in the earh stages of his 
career as a poet. 

When we come to the Vtkiain-j) uu'uja, there is a distinct m irx 
of a greater confidence on the part of KALIDASA about the success ot his 
drama The Siltradhaui si}s that the j eople have seen earlier dramas 
presented on the stage on main occasions and therefore he proposes t© 
produce the new drama of ViJirattwrvuz'ma that night There is no 
comment from the assistant. He simply sa}s, "What you command" Then 
there is some fear that among the audience there might be some people 
who ma} ha\e a prejudice about the drama that it is a new one, and the 
SutiaciJldra addresses them as follows 

Either out of regard for } our friends or out of regard fora 
good theme, may }0u all listen with attention to this work 
of KALIDASA . 03 

The actors were old friends of the audience and the} hate confidence in 
such actors that they w r ould Select only a good drama for presentation The 
theme is an old Vedic story Ultimately, there is the recommendation 
that it is a work of KALIDASA. The idea behind is that their interest in 
the drama may start on account of the actors or of the theme, but the 
ultimate success of the drama will be due to the merits of the author In 
this we find evidence of greater confidence in his success as a dramatist. 

In the there is j'ust a mention that the drama to be 

staged is a new one from the pen of KALIDASA (named the Abhijnana- 
sdlutitala) and that for this there is need to pay particular attention 
to each and every actor that takes part in the performance. Here we find 
evidence of KALIDASA having established his fame. He also speaks of 
the distinguished audience that had assembled to see the drama enacted. 
This is what he says • 

This assembly consists mostly of learned people. Tpday we 
have to please this audience by a new drama ofKALIDASA 
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Therefore bestow special attention on each and every 
actor 83 

I do not know if there is a mention of the name of the drama in this 
context or whether the mere mention of KALIDASA as the author of the 
drama to be staged is sufficient for the people to take interest in its perfor- 
mance and to assemble in the theatre Some manuscripts add the name 
also in this statement of the Siltl adlldl a It makes little difference 

Here we find the three stages through which KALIDASA ’s confi- 
dence in himself as an artist has developed. Even in his modesty, found 
m the earliest of the three dramas and in the Raghtivavisa, we can 
trace his consciousness of being an artist whom learned men should take 
into account. Later, this self-confidence becomes quite explicit without any 
qualifications. KALIDASA is a great artist , he knew what his art is , he 
was conscious of being an artist and he had confidence in himself as an 
artist 


In this particular lecture I had assembled a large number of mis- 
cellaneous points and I touched on them all in a very rambling way. I 
cannot within the compass of a lecture complete an adequate study of the 
problem. My object m dealing with the point is only to indicate the way 
in which we have to direct KALIDASA study KALIDASA’S art must be 
studied from the works of KALIDASA themselves, there may be rules 
prescribed for evaluating the art of any poet or dramatist. But such rules 
will have a use only in estimating the work of lesser artists whose art cannot 
be studied solely from within. Such rules have no place in KALIDASA 
study. After determining the art of KALIDASA, we have to fix the text 
of KALIDASA’S works on the basis of the rules to be framed from within the 
works of KALIDASA. The text of KALIDASA has not yet been fixed 
and a correct basis for fixing the text also has not been settled. I have 
only suggested certain methods. By the application of such methods I 
have arrived at conclusions that may create serious opposition The 
most important result of my study along this line is my doubt regarding 
the authenticity of the last eleven cantos of the Haghuvam'sa as the 
work of KALIDASA. I have also serious doubts regarding individual 
verses in this epic and in other works also. 
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h\LlL)\SA is L"Uitial]} a ;<> t of N.itur., In .*)! Iih orI->, 
Nature la the main theme ''Ini conic > m uuK .n a iiu , jii, in the 
technique ul [ < elic ait In .1 drain t tiicrc mu t lc m >ct on , in 

in epic uho ti ere mu 4 ! e < nu lot\ \it’*iii.iil 'u; • *t”r *11 c i tro 
iouik! u'ui Ii the drum ia w ritti n wi'h mmnh ami tree *nd oth-r 
objects ot a it ure t ch.ti.tctcp-, oi if in ei ic > • nLeii .n’i w.i . of 

bllell ell II leteTa, that V ill Hot HUcic t tic r. utem 111 th » v t , In III-, 
drums md in hu> epic-, men ire i.wr< dm * d to gi\e cop- for act 1 ' a, togiie 
a mo\ eiucnt m the n \ Uric cm b_ aritun \ ltli object^ of N iture a-, the 
main Centre oi interest, md K VLIDA5 \ accept . an object oi Nutuie a> llie 
main cluricter m 1m M< ghtiduta, Inch i-> i •’hurt b. ric hm,i coin- m 
as the chief character-* m tiiedtaint. ai d in the on lccount ot tim 

emirunnicnt in \ Inch K \LIL) \b \ h\ed and wrote his | oetrv , in no d t}-> 
It uas tile* stories ibout klllj,'-. til it U efe Lest r HOU 11 ailloiiq ttle { cOpL We 
cannot understand the art of KALI DAS V w ltliout rtcogui-ung iu-> j oetr\ as 
Nature* Poetrv , Ills phllOsOfM of life, winch v ill be de dt with m liter 
sections, also dej ends on Ilia \ lev O! N Iture Is 1 factor in the ll'e* of tile 
people*. 


Nature became* a theme for [ Oetr\ in the \\ eat onh in \er\ reCent 
times T lie Classics of the west do not deal with Nature. There is no 
trace of any appreciation of Nature m the j oetr} of Grceee and Koine. 
There \\e tind man and Ins emotions, but not the relation of man to Nature. 
The Greeks loved the cce an, butwe see* nothing of the beaut} ot the 
wa\es dashing against the shore, in their poetr> It is at a %ery recent 
stage in the literarv evolution of the w est that Nature became prominent 
in the theme for the poets E\en there, m the beginning, Nature came 
in as a sort of decoration, as a sort of background in poetry and not .is the 
real theme in it. 

But India has a different tradition , to India, Nature is the real 
theme lor poetry from the earliest known period in the history of Indian 
civilization The Rgveda and parts of the Atharvaveda 1 represent the 
best specimens of Nature poetry, w Inch has seldom been excelled or 
even equalled in anj country, or in any age. The rners, the dawn 
and the sun, the storm and the dark clouds and various other objects of 
Nature were endowed with life in the eyes of the poets of the Vedic 
age, and they saw in them and behind them and through them some 
beauty hidden from the view of the ordinary people, some source of a 
transcendental inspiration. They jaw in__them their own companions. 
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even superior companions, their help and guide in their life m the world. 
Further, the gods about whom the Vedic poets sang, were in many cases, 
poets and singers.* 

This tradition about the beauty in Nature, the superionty of the 
objects of Nature, starting fiom the Vedas, continued m the 
MaJulbhai ata and in the Ramdyana. The authors of these two grand 
epics of India are great poets, and a great poet finds only poets for his 
characters. Whatever be the source for borrowing such characters into 
the pOdU}, the poet makes them all leal poets themselves, just like the 
author. The love of Nature found in the Mahdblidicita and in the 
Rdmdyana is something unique in the literature of the world. I will 
explain 


Shn Rama had to go to the forest for fourteen years as an exile from 
his kingdom, forfeiting the throne to which he was the real claimant, and 
he was accompanied by his wife and his younger brother to the forest. 
What do we find m the forest ? It is not a gioup of three people 
subject to grief for their loss, thinking of regaining their lost position, 
burning w ith a spirit of revenge against those who deprived them of 
their claim, and longing for the day when they would be able to live 
in happiness in their kingdom and in the palace. 

They enjoy the scenery in the forest, the changes, m the various 
seasons and the beauty of the regions so luxurious with the splendour of 
the free Nature Shri Rama and his brother one day go to the river for 
their' bath early in the,morning, and then Shri Rama talks about th6 beauty 
of the winter season 2 , instead of complaining of the extreme cold and of 
his undeserved sufferings in the jungles. Throughout the long tipie they 
spent their life in the forest, they were only poets, admiring the beauty 
of Nature in the forest. Shri Rama and his wife and his brother, taken 
from the popular tales of the times/ become poets m the hands of Vdlmlki, 
and they are not kings any longer, I have given only one instance to 
show how the characters in a poem are themselves poets when described 
by a true poet, full of admiration for the beauty m Nature. The whole of 
the R dmdyana is an instance of this. 

Similarly, in the M ahabharata also, the characters are poets and 
not kings, though in the source they were kings. 1 Yudhishthira and his wife 
and his four brothers had to go to the forest, being treacherously deprived 
of their throne and their kingdom by the'ir enemy, they had to spend thirteen 
years outside their kingdom, leading a life of suffering in the forests. I 
will give one instance to show how m the hands of Veda Vyasa, the author 
of the Mahdb'hd') ata, they became poets and ceased to be kings who had 
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lost their legitimate throne r As soon as the (he brothers and tne queen ".cnt 
to the forest, the} decided to go to a mountain called the Gandhainadana, 
and all on a sudden there was a terrible cj clone. The -.torin and the rain 
and the dust compelled them to separate, since the) could not e ich 
other and since the) could not hear each other. \fter ooitn time, th- 
storm subsided and the) w ere able to get together with go it ditncult) 
Then the) decided to go to Gandhainadana mountain \nd then what 
took place 0 Not one of them had a word of complaint to u about their 
fate and their suffering which the) did not de^er\e The\ did not utter a 
word of fur) against their cnenn. \ udhishtlma on the other hand, started 
a long description of the beaut) of the great mountain J \\ ho hut a [-cet 
will sing a song in that condition .- 

It is this smie Vedic tradition, the lo\<_ and admiration for Nature, 
that we find in the works of KALIDASA abo Kings taleii from hiator) 
or from sum-historic il source o. ns*, to l_ 1 mgs I 1 a* j ’’^ad) a’d d'-H 
they are presented as great men Here I want to supplement that state- 
ment with the Mew that they are great because the) are poets, lowers, 
and admirers of Nature Similarl) , the common foil also become {xsets 
in the hands of KALIDASA, and as poets the) are also great people 
I did not want to say what real greatness in a man is, till I took up 
the point of Nature in KALIDASA A man is great, w liether he be a 
king or a common person, only if lie is also a poet, one who admires and 
loves Nature I spoke about the common elders of the cowherd settle- 
ment who greeted the king on his waj to the hermitage of Ins fainil) -teacher 
in the Ragh/ivcuiua The king asks them about the trees in the forest 
and not about their economic problems The girls watching the nee 
fields were singing of the glories of the ling The }oung ladies in the 
Meghaduta w'ere also loversof Nature, interested in cultivation, collecting 
ilowers or devoted to singing and dancing. 

KALIDASA is a great poet and his characters are al=o poets 
There can be no poetry in a barren ro>al court There can be versifiers, 
flatterers, greedy people who glonf) the kings in the hope of rewards A 
poet’s place is in the free world. That is why KALIDASA took the first 
king in his Raghuvaviba, out of the palace as soon as he was introduced, 
and arranged for him a procession through the forest, instead of the usual 
processions in the city. There were festoons on his way during the procession, 
and the festoons were supplied by the rows of birds, w hich made it unnece- 
ssary to fiv. poles on the way to support the festoons. There was the 
fragrant wind, the peacocks making a melodious sound like musicians, 
the antdopes with their fascinating eyes, the sweet smell from the lotus 
ponds and various other factors that made his forest procession far grander 
and far more enjoyable than anything that he could have enjoyed in the 
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city . 4 In the hermitage there were the antilopes, and the trees watered 
by the maidens, the birds freely drinking water from the basement of the 
trees thus watered, and various other things that give joy to a poet . 5 - 

On the advice of the teacher, the king undertakes a vow of 
attending on a cow m the forest like an ordinary cowherd. But he was 
a greater king in this position than any king on the throne in a palace. 
He had removed from him all the emblems of royalty, and even all his 
personal attendants had been retired. He was all alone. But in that 
^tate, he was far more majestic on account of his own mate grandeur than 
any king. He had no crown ; but he tied up his hair with some creepers 
and he shone greater than a king with his crown. Birds sitting on the 
trees made a cooing sound which was sweeter than the songs of bards and 
the shouts of any admiring croud in the city. There were no Camara. 
fans for him , but the cool wind was blowing which were full of drops of 
water from the brook. The creepers strew flowers on the path, which 
were more beautiful than the parched nee and other things which the girls 
m the city would be scattering on his path. The antilopes looked at him 
in great admiration and full of confidence, and that was far more charming 
than the women in the cities gazing at him during his processions. There 
were the bamboos that were making a whistling sound from the holes in 
them which were filled by the forest wind, and such sound took the 
place of flutes to keep the tune for the music of the forest nymphs 
who sat in the bower of creepers and sang about his own fame, m the 
forest . 6 


Enjoying such a grand reception m the forest, he lived there for 
many days, he followed the cow like its shadow , stopping when it stopped 
starting again when it started, sittting down when it lay down, drinking a 
little water when it had a little water to drink, 7 when the king entered 
the forest, the wild fire subsided even without a rain, and there was an 
extraordinary growth of flowers and fruits in the forest, the stronger 
animals did not injure the weaker animals: he became a real protector in the 
forest . 8 In the evening when the herds of boars would be getting out of 
the ponds, when the birds would be flying towards their habitations on the 
trees, when the antilopes would be crowding on the lawns, when the forest 
would be getting dark, the king and the cow also returned to the. 
hermitage of the sage . 9 

Here is a touch which is one of the most expressive that I have seen, 
even in KALIDASA. In this way the king was attending on the' cow, 
following it to the forest and returning to the hermitage in the evening 
with the cow, for many days. One day the cow wanted to make a 
test of the fidelity and loyalty of the king and when they were in the 
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forest, the cow wandered into a cave, near to the flow of the river 
Ganges, where there was a profusion of green grass The king knew that 
the cow could not bo the object of 'any injury even in the thoughts of 
others, and so he cast his c}cs on the mountain to enjov t fie beaut} ot the 
scenery and did not notice the cow , until there was a shriek and there was 
seen a lion sitting on the cow. 10 Here u> a king, and lie At, in cl arge of 
the priceless cow belonging to the'family, teacher, hi 3 first and foremost 
responsibility was to take care ot the cow and to protect it from any 
possible danger, >et he was a little negligent of his charge and let his C}es 
fall on the majestic mountain scener}. He had no busmen to assume that 
even though the cow' was a divine one, no one would do an} injur} to the 
cow'. 1 * fins ii a real case of a v<_r} serious deiault on t'l- jart of tn_ 
king. And what is the reason for this default" 1 The king wa^ even in that 
condition a poet, and to a poet worship of Nature is the highest religion, 
even a little neglect m ocher matters, however important they maj be, is 
Iiol a Teal default, «f sUell a default ’• So CaU_ed bj til- llo-Js of i! i- 
religion, namel}, the worship of Nature. The king was engaged in this 
religious w orship, and that is why he neglected his dut} to his charge. 
KALIDASA has not a word to sa} against this neglect on the part of the 
king Tina touch with lus brush shows what a great importance 
KALIDASA attached to Nature in his poetry. The lion w as only an illu- 
sion created by the divine cow, and nothing adverse realh took place on 
account of this neglect. 

The second king in the Raghuiam^a, Raghu, is also a poet and 
not a king He was a king in the source from w Inch K \LIDASA took 
the theme for his poem. But in the poem itself he aLo becomes a poet. 
After the new’ king had ascended the throne, there is a description of the 
king, and his description is coupled with the description of the Autumn 
season, which was the real time for a March of conquest 1 - The followers 
of Raghu and the heat of the sun (for both the words used is Pratdpa ) 
pen aded the v hole space The run-bow became invisible and the bow’ of 
Raghu took its place. The season had the white lotus as the imperial 
umbrella and there was also the w ater reeds \v ith their white bunches of 
flowers for the imperial Camara fan.But Raghu was superior. The moon 
and Raghu were both full of clearness (for the moon) and propitiation (for 
Raghu), the word used is Prasdda in common. The clear white colour 
m the flock of swans, in the cluster of stars, in the lilies, in the waters 
w’ere like the lustre of his fame In this wa}, both the advent of the 
Autumn after the rainy season and of the new king Raghu are described 
together This association of the season and the beauty of the season 
with the king and his prowess suggests that the king is more intimately 
associated with Nature than with the politics of the State The king was 
prompted to undertake the march of Victory in advance bv the season and 
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his valour came only later for such a function. Here also the very intimate 
association of the king with Nature is emphasised by KALIDASA 

In a description of the March of Victory undertaken by a heroic 
king , 13 we expect the army and the war-drum and the shouts of the 
soldiers and the discharge of weapons But what \\e actually find m the 
description of this March of Victory is only Nature KALIDASA knew 
that he was not describing Raghu’s Holiday Tour and that he was on 
a March of Victory, so some occasional reference to battles and victories are 
inevitable to make the context natural Thus one king surrendered, an- 
other resisted and w as removed from the throne, but was reinstated later 
in his old position, another king admitted defeat and he was allowed to 
remain on the throne and in another country, the army v'as completely 
routed Yet the real interest in the whole of that canto is in the description of 
the objects of Nature. “His course left its clear marks on account of the 
kings who were compelled to lose their lustre, who were uprooted, and 
broken dow n in various w’ays,hke the course of on elephant on account of trees 
of that nature 1,1 4 “In this w'ay, having invaded the various eastern coun- 
tries, he the victorious, reached tne shores of the great ocean (Baj of Bengal) 
dark with the palm trees ” 15 The Sumha king saved his life b) adopting 
the policy of the v r ater-reeds (w'hich bend before a current and do not 
allow' themselves to be uprooted or broken ) 1 0 In the country of the Vangs, 
the king w r as uprooted and re-instated like rice-stalks (w'hich are taken out 
from’one place w'here they were sown, and re-placed elsewhere) 17 In the 
Kahnga country, the soldiers in the army of Raghu drank the water from 
cocoanuts like wune, using betal-leaves for a funnel 1 8 The eastern coast 
was covered with areca-nut trees full of nuts 1 9 In the southern country 
the elephants in Raghu’s army sported in the river Kaven 20 The neigh- 
bourhood of the Malaya mountains was filled w'lth the fragrance of 
cardamom There were thick sandal-wood forest on the Malaya mountain, 
and the elephants that w r ere tied up to the marks created by cobras on 
their branches, did not shake off the ropes on their necks, though they could 
easily break even three-fold chains 22 In the Pandya kingdom there is the 
river Tamraparni 23 and pearls at the mouth of the river 24 The fragrance 
from the K etala plants were wafted by the breeze from the over Murala 
in the Kerala country . 25 The sounds from the tall palm-trees availed the 
sounds from the bells and other strappings of the horses when they march . 20 
When the elephants were tethered to the Khaijui d -palms, the bees that 
were moving round the flowers of the palm, came down to the fore-head 
of the elephants . 27 The country of Persia was full of grape gardens; 
there the soldiers of the army of Raghu spread fine antilope-skms on the 
ground and took complete rest after the strain of the battle with the 
Persians . 28 Then' Raghu marched northwards from Persia and reached 
the country of the Huns, where the elephants in the army of Raghu 
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removed tli' ir i.iti u on the Imii! of the nur, mcl -.in «'! timir In, id-, 
tlul uai -tin ircd .ith -atiron | under,-’ 1 (It o.liut. thit KALIDASA 
mentions '-.lilrou {jnm mg griiii on tin In Id-, and there i- 1 vuv th it 
since million h'nm- mil) in ka-hmir, In mu.t imc klnp 'al to tbit 
Countrv 1 or oik tinny tin. ‘•n m, i l tr to tin v a of ki ii nr, n.d 
K\Lll' \f>\ h..d -tin muon, j itG ot ihc riaintrv and Ini. , the <li t uk 
ibout -ueh u'lUb) \ l V«.r loinjiaini' tin kimboji countrv, Raglm 
climbed up to tin Iluniltva- oa Inn I u ’ 1 ° fber , di - "ere tb„ 
Ilona in the cave-, Kin, down w.th th tr n cl turindaial !i ol n; to the 
Kiel- -id < , when tin irir’ ot K ignu in idt ■ t> mb! n a h i dm 

lcoh> annoui Ci d th i .he lion-. ’• cr_ 1 ot at ill | ertiai ed l>_ tin arny , 

since both tlu -oldie i - uui the hotis hid ojtid oiling, ind \ dour 11 
The u ol wud- from the G mgi - ( irrvmg tin drop- ot .inter t'-om thw 
river, ereitin^ i iii-tlmg noi-e in the J!l iirja tree.-, Lttin ; th _ 1 imloos 
mike a M-tliny soui d gtcetid R lghu in hi-, u i\ > * I he -oldar-i-it 
tinder tile A luimrit trees aid ti id rist on tin s 1 ibs ol rocl - t*’ it carried 
the lrayrance from the musk deer that had been sitting there 1 1 The 
herbs n.irbv provided fur the le uler a limp without oil In th.ir lustre 
that glittered on the chains of the e'ephants which v ere stucl- to the 

Sanda trees J 1 When* he left the pi ice which he Intel lued is a cimp, 

the maiks on the Dti udiiru trees left bv the elephants tint rul bed th-ir 
necks against than, indicated the si,cot such elephants to the K until 
tribes there J0 That is the first tune that Riglui -aw a match lor himself 
and the Himalavas also a in itch for him \\ hen the other peop’e climb 
the mountain, the Himalavas never felt that -cine one was on it, audit 
was onl) w hen Ragliu climbed the Him ilav as tli it he felt that there was 
something on lus wav Till then it was an e is> walk-over for linn. He 
finished off some other regions and after this March of Victorv, Ragliu 
returned to Ins countr) in triumph 

Ragliu went along the whole extent of the countrv, both along the 
sea and the land border, there was not a single {joint m this long tour 
where KALIDAS \ did not introduce some aspect of Nature, and at the 
same time we do not miss the central point that he was on a March 
of Victory and not on a Holiday Tour The march of a big arm) and 
the appreciation of the beauties of Nature are not easv to be brought 
into the same picture But KALID \5A has succeeded in harmonising 
the two contradictory themes in the same description. That is the great- 
ness of KALIDASA as a poet. I have seen elegant Nature poems, I have 
seen grand poems of heroism. But I have not seen the two twined together 
in the same context into a single poem He has show n his pow ers as an 
artist in another context where the situation of grief at the death of the 
queen and the solitary life of the king at the close of the eighth Conto of the 
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Raghuvamsa , where the story of Ajaends, is converted into a situation of 
eternal joy and happiness in Heaven. 

I can easily see the propriety of introducing Nature when Dilipa 
went to the hermitage of his teacher in the forest and when ho lived in the 
forest attending on a cow, for many days But it is difficult to think of a 
more inappropriate context for the description of Nature than the March of 
Victory undertaxen by a king Yet it is m such an unexpected context that 
KALIDASA succeeds in a description of Nature keeping up the spirit of 
the march of an immense army The introduction of Nature even in such 
a context shows what a great love KALIDASA had for Nature, how the 
epic is about Nature and how the kings are only some sort of occasional 
pillars or walls for him to paint Nature But when the kings become real 
characters in the poem, they discard their royal nature and become poets 
and admirers of Nature That is why I always emphasise the point that 
KALIDASA wrote only about Nature as the real theme in his poetrj and 
that men were mostly a technical necessity, a convenience in h>s art 

Dilipa, the dutiful king who sacrificed all comforts in life for the 
welfare of the people and Raghu the heroic king u ho brought unity in the 
whole country u ere both presented to us as poets who loved and appreciated 
Nature, who lived their life in the company of Nature Now it is the 
turn of the third king Aja, who is introduced as living a full life , and in his 
case, Nature becomes quite appropriate But what is most surprising is 
that this is the king who is least seen in the company of Nature He is 
taken out of his own palace, just as in the case of his father and 
grand-father But he v'as taken to another palace, the palace of the 
king of the Vidarbhas Practically the entire story of Aja is centred 
round a palace, and there are only two small episodes that took place 
duriag his migration to the palace of the Vidarbhas and his return journey, 
both of them being full of heroism Still KALIDASA is not silent about 
Nature even in this context The description of Nature is centred round 
the heroine in this case In the case of the hero, there is the mention of an 

i 

elephant coming out of the river Nurbada when Aja was camping on its 
banks during his journey to the Vidarbha country, and Aja stopping the 
elephant with an arrow discharged in a mild way so that it w'ould not kill 
the animal 3 7 But for the description of the elephant, there is no real 
description of Nature There is a description of the morning after Aja 
reaches the palace of the Vidarbhas. This is a very beautiful descrip- 
tion and it has been the tradition that this is one of the best Nature 
descnptions in the works of KALIDASA. Though the ^description is 
beautiful, it loses all its value in so far as Aja is not really in 
communion with the Nature that is being described He is in his bed 
in the morning and the bards are singing of that morning Further, Nature^ 
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dt_-cription In the Court bird-, i-. conscntion.il and hi-. littL 1 1 1 in it It 
i-» in tin-, sdi-c that I ha\e -t itc 1 c.irl.cr tint \ja n not th_ ouiUc tor my 
dc-criptton of Nature In K VL1D \S \ a , in the cn <. of the t' o ! ing_. that 
li tSc gone he f o:e 

Is \LID \S W lose of Natur.. n -.1 n m the d< -cm. tun of the l legs 
of the s iron*. countrie-. ss ho lud a. unbled for the sstddmp ( ich one of 
them hoping tint he uoit’d 1 e cl < v n In the heroin. e.h_rhu , 'ind Here 
again \s e find Is \LID \ mtrcducin" Nature in i conte .t ss ! e'e . le i^t 
esi ect it There i- a d.-< nptto.i of tile s iriou . I m > .. .o t .it the heroin, 
could ! nos. oniethmg al out th. Mitor-, and *s h it s o it *tur ills e\; _ct Id 
that there ssou'd 1 . a aloruic moil of the ro. il joser and -.pk ndo ir ind 
lusurs til it tile herd H ssollld le tide to c II JOS 111 the court Ot t . S ir Ol’s 
king-. Hilt S\e -ee nothing Ot tile ] ll lCe.> aild the -oluuluur Ul the I al lCe.- 
If the* lleroille dll ("e- tile king of tile \llga-, die SSt-llld he l lit U;!11J lll’On 
for the ssei'th and the. learning that ire abends in the \ing •* w Here it is 
not at all meant tint there ssould be enough of ssealth in the court of the 
king, ss hat is emphasised is that v ealth esista along ss ith Liming, a s<_r> 
rare* combination In the* cos. of the As anti king, the r e i-> the temple of 
Mahakala and m so far as there is the moon on the forehead of the Duts, 
there ssould be mcon-light esen in the d.irl lull ot .he month And tins 
eternal moon-light is a great tactor in her enjosnient m that cits, because 
there ssould be also rosss of gardens ssliere the ss’md ssould be sha’-ing the 
trees alter the) had become cool though contact ss uh the ssases in the 
riser Siora J,J In the case of the king of \nupa, there is the riser Res*a 
(Nurbada) sshich ssinds round the cits of Muhishmau like a girdle and the 
rosss of mansions v ould be reiLcted in its sunding ssaters 10 If she chooses 
the king of the Surasenas, there is the Kalmdi riser (Jumna) sshich has us 
dark ssaters made \s lute ss ith the s mdal-paste ss ashed into the ss aters ot 
the river ss hen the ladies of the* palace base their ssater-sDorts there, ss Inch 
riser ssould appear to have been united to the Ganges on this account 
though it is far higher up near Mathura 1 1 bhe ssould be able, further, to 
enjo> her south in the Vrindavana, svhich esen excels the celestial garden, 
sshere there are beds of grass ssith verj tender leases 4 J Not onl\ this, m 
the rainy season, she can sec the dances of the pea cocks, sitting on the 
rocks in the charming cases of the Gosgirdhana mountains, sslien the rocks 
are sset ssith the drops of ssaters from the ness clouds, and also are 
cos ered ss ith moss. 4 3 In the Kalinga country, the sound of the ssases 
from the nearby ocean svould ss ake her up in the morning from her sleep, 
svhich could be seen through the ss indosss, and the sound of the ssases are 
deeper than the drums ss hiclv usually ss ake up kings. 4 4 In the company 
of that king, she can live in the mansions close to the ocean, sshere 
there ss ould be the rustling sound of the palm-trees, and the perspiration 
on her bodysvould be dried up by the breeze that is fragrant ss ith cloves 
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Nature with a. palace \j i ton had hi, life in tlv [ d m , o far a-, it is dealt 
within the cp.e \nltliitmu be the n ison "• In K\.LII)\.S\. did not 
introduce am element of Nature m de erihin ; dm pr i tie. \.t the anit, 
tune, \ja, lilt Vjnmmra, tin hero of the 1 fa 1 a tl>it r /n mifui, t’ pre eii- 
ted as a rcall} lew aide |> r?oti, n an <>hj ct oi ulinu itio i lor th . author 
1 luw iln i\s n it.eed a mrt ot • lo - aliimt b. • i \j i in the 
l?a</mtv un wt md Apmmiii m th- Kan ui'Ua Th t ph- 

n ltion for tin-, di- iei >tion ot N • tm « 1 1 • , n K \I.ID \> \ , I uourit >nw le 

th it K V.LI P \b \ did not a mt to a ” ut . \ iter - 'it • J i' n , and it 

tile saim time, he del iot \ mt it to 1 un 1 r > > 1 t it . d n tu m lit- 
is otiU in a ton t, <> am a here out>itle i| die. 1 ill eo 1 m l ,u’-- 
i|Ue’nt leet ire that k VI. ID \> \ v mt 1 t > t \ ih lit. <\i < 1 th t'l' 'i <' to 
life III He Uell , ltld Oil e ir 'l, llle ill eolll MU ' Itll NhuilTt , til. r„ ll ll!e 
where Olle cllje>\s tile l>. iut’, ot N itlire. I >ut he ...Ml _ 1 it - sO , - tu 
show th It llte 111 tile p ll 1C- cl. 11 ltllOllt N tui'e, Ills lo O II ntrietl e 
features \Vh w.ier th- e\nl in moil un. thin 4 is 1 .rt un ml tint i, tint 
the Rii'/Lia nnua is more 1 j o.m a. out N mire man 111 ep’e il out 

Of the* three dram is, the At/ unta’a is th. worl deling wuh 
Nature in a far more prominent w i\ tlnn Aith tl . h.r > ied tm heron e 

In this drim 1 aha, as in the c>-. 01 the tint two king, ot th- R'"jl " an ><i 

we hnd the k’ng. m the fores’’, ’rdwe'noi pr'epeil 1 rothi, g iK> 't his 
palac. until the stori proceed-, nr king Dio'nant’, th- u.ro o’ tl - drami, 
went out on a hunting and dining m mtiloj h. reic 1 .! th- ewrine. 
to the hermitage ot th- threat s ige Kim 1, it 1 is ,om 1 tint t'le amilo, e 
that he was chasing b. longed to the tiermit *g. An umlop- pi” , 1 \er\ 
prominent role in the plot of the dr mu, inp-armg lite- ■- Per 1 ij , it n 
the same antilop- The sige hnusJt w 1, nut p-.,-nt in th. her mt ige, 
but his foster- laughter wa= m clurge ot r.Ceiung the ^ue-t,. Ttte ling 
saw her n the com 1 an} of two iri.rd', all eng i.,. I m •• tte r ing the 
trees and plants and creepers m die girdui He preterred to u itch 
them and so he concealed lum-elt h.lim 1 a tree, tns’eii 01 pre-.iiting 
lnmself to them In the comersation mnmg the thicc 1 ndein, we tin J 
what a [art Natur. plais in the drum, N mire is not decoration, not 
a bad- -ground in the dram 1 N mire is as much imong the characters ot 
the drama as, rather .s more import mt tlnn, the human characters. 
The king found the beaut} of 1 mat leii grown up m th- forest hermitage 
far more enchanting than that of maidens m the pilace, whom he had 
known preuoush He sa_\s about the heroine It the form of this 
person, living m the forest hermitage, is rare to he found in the palace, 
certainl}, from the point of \iew of bcauti, the creepers in the gardens 
are thrown far oft by the creepers m the forest ” 33 However much a 
flowering creeper ma) be attended to in a garden, it can neier get 
the natural beaut} of a creeper in a forest, and it is the same with the 
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IV Alliens ill the natuial surroundings of a forest, being far superior m 

Kant} to the maidens tn the palace. Here follows a conversation among 

S lkuntala and her two companions 3 4 

Anusma Dur Sakuntala, I feel that the trees in the hermitage are 
firdeirer to \ our father than } ourself, because jou too, more 
tender than the How eis of the Navamdlild creeper, have 
been employed m filling the base of the trees with w'ater. 

t-a’.untala It i< not niereh as a command from the father. To me too 
there is a fraternal lo\e for them This Kesai a tree seems 
to be muting me with his fingers in the form of the tender 
lea\es sbalen In the wind So I will greet him. 

I’ri\ aim ida Dear Sakuntala, Ju^t continue to remain in the same position 
for a moment. 

Sakuntala Whv should I 

Priumnada Ikcaiite united with \ou, this Kcsaia tiee appears to have 
1 eeu joined to a creeper 

^a 1 untala It is for tins reason that jou are known as Pnyamvadd 
(one who talks sweet things) 

Anasuja Dear Sal untala, this Nauamdlihi creeper, which has by 
Itself cho-en the )oung Sahakdia tree as a companion, 
and for which vou have given the name V anaj yotsnd 
(Forest moon-light), >ou seem to have forgotten her 

Sal untala It can he so, if I can forget myself. It is in a charming age 
that the union lias taken place between this pair, the 
creeper and the tree, for the Vanajyotsnd is young with 
fredi flowers and the young Sahakdra is able to enjoy life, 
being filled with the tender leaves. 

Priyamvada Dear Anasuya, do you know why Sakuntala is looking at 
tlie Vanajyotsnd with so much attention? 

Anasuya I cannot imagine; what is it? 

Priyamvada 1 Just as this Vanajyotsnd has been united to a suitable tree 
as mate, how she can herself secure a husband suitable 
to her. 
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Snluntuh IutluJ tins must l c tin, longing in \otir own mind 

'l his is tlic contest into which we find the kin; n troIt’Ced m the 
1 unl.x'a for tlk fir-t time Vnd w< tin 1 th, he u i rs til’ lova! le 
nnn, siinph m iiuniK.', inform il aid nn i minim ; When h u iched 

th, g ite-' of the hermitage, In in d rsk d tint tn_ gr -t i v \ ,i , m-t 

there md tint lm d lighter •> i> the i m c’ tr u. rei in ; t - , 

ind ns un 'lmj leti n v ill do, In i “It dc ■ntnn" - I ill i, _ j 

her She ill (.uimnir .cate in\ u ect to tl e i ,* 5 ei - 1 ’’ ■ In tl _ u 
m w inch it n put, there is a him in the v < rd- t!i ‘ L. ■ I i u\e- tl , 
faet til it she w l ill'll Vld t! it th, o’ 1 i e s lot V r,, I, id ni 

entering th, hermit ig< , he entice il ^ him ill 1 < bn d ,■ tr< to h >t tl _ 
girls ho w ere \ it, run tile gudt_n In tile i , ot tl e Hot Ce Ha- 
sA.iuii n Lee comes out oi a er,ejer, md ** i’ rut il • eri s out to tl e 
comj ui leun to come to he- help Then tli_ ’in; t nek this t !, „ m -t 

opportune time to rete d Lim-elt un *« r nre,e t ol doi <g t' e nob’,st thing 
m the world mutelv, to pro'ect tin iudeib in e e lermiti e mm th_ 
attlCrs of seme Wicled I ef-0.1 \\ lien tllej. ill I"e,t. I'_ si’s al'iU. d 

formal reception “B\ the sWeet words Ol \ 0 U dl 1 , t’ . te,_niicn to I, 
accorded to 1 guest !' Is 1 eell uilpk • l.e* II, L 'J. el II ,I-ei ini s U 
ard come': '’t’on w ith them tar more eujo\ ib' , tl m * m- - d rec,pt’oi 
worth} of a rot il gu.-t When it a liter v, i,e Pm >nnadi tun e' h,r 
too much and Sa’mntali was it out to go, Pnt inn ad l sel’j her t : she 

shou'd not go until she had j aid her dm, m th, torm ct w ite r ng two 
trees \ Inch she had done on her lehih, m 1 then the ' mg, just li , a 
simple fool, otters to releas, lu-- from he 1 * del) In nights mg " H’-e’l, ns 
a price I: is the same long who beCuite t,rt pirt,u!>r 'lorn all the 
formahues and a'l the decontm in the t lt’er e>* m.i.mg m, u-ttoa trout 
the lie-outage, w hen Sn-untal i was s,i t oier the'e In her t ith.r w tt’i a 
prope r escort, 5 ^ He- is a lo\abl, stmt leton in tie fo-e-t - trrot nd, 1 b\ 
Nature, and lie is a still -mg on the tnrone in the j dice 

It is n the tourth Act oi the buL'j'fnhi that v <. nn 1 t’ e art of 
KALIDASA risma to Us nmimum height oi c' arm In t 1 e iTst md third 
Acts, we saw the ling and the heroine and her tv o com’ mans together 
in the forest hermitage, and here we hrd the art also to us gr, -t adt intake. 
But we see the same scenert without the king, and her, the great sage 
appears, the onh scene in w Inch he makes ms appearance on the stage in 
the whole drama The hero had married the heroine and left the hermitage 
with a promise to send suitable escorts to tarn the heroine to the palace, 
\et on account of a curse, the king had forgotten all about the etents in 
the hermitage But the sage, the foster-father of the heroine, had come 
back to the hermitage and he was \er\ happt to hear about the 
marriage, he decided to send her to the king himself, and the chief 
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interest in the scene is the way in which Sakuntala takes leave of her 
companions in the forest, of whom the trees and the animals and the birds 
form the most intimate. 

The Prologue to the Act opens v ith the companions of Sakuntala 
collecting flowers for the use at the daily worship in the hermitage. 
Then one of the disciples of the sage describes the early morning-time 
when the moon was going down and the sun was rising The arrangements 
for the journey are taken up, and one of the companions of Sakuntala 
says that she had already prepared a garland made of Kesai a flowers, 
and that she had kept it in a cocoa-nut shell and deposed it in the 
branch of a mango tree, the companions take it and hurry to the 
place where all the other people had assembled for the occasion, to 
bless the heroine and to take leave of her. The trees also make rich 
presents of ornaments and silk robes, and they were really provided by 
the forest n> mphs who showed their respect to the sage with such rich 
presents. 59 

In what is termed Nature, there are two sides, one side is 
represented by the trees and the rivers and the animals and other 
things and the other side is represented by forest nymphs and other 
supernatural objects Here in the fourth Act of the tidkiLiitala we 
find a combination of both, the same was seen in the Maghuvamsa, 
when Dihpa went to the forest to attend on a cow, and there among 
other things, he heard his own glories being sung by the forest nymphs 
sitting in the bowers of creepers. 60 In the fedhuntala, the disciples of 
the great sage went to the forest to collect some flowers and other 
articles to prepare ornaments for Sakuntala \\ hen she was to go to the 
house of her newly married husband, that was an occasion for great 
rejoicing for the inmates there and even the forest nymphs took part in 
it. The}'' felt that for such an occasion some garlands of flov r ers would 
not be enough as ornaments for Sakuntala, and they gave various silk 
robes and ornaments and articles of decoration for the face and the 
feet and the fingers through the trees. They could see the hands of 
the forest nymphs up to the elbow, letting down the articles from the 
trees. 6 1 Not only the inmates of the hermitage, the forest trees and 
the nymphs too participated in the festivity 

Then the great Sage, Kanva enters for the purpose of giving a 
send off to Sakuntala with an escort The first objects to which the sage 
addressed on this occasion were the trees on which the forest nymphs were 
also living. He said “When in the morning you have not received 
your share of water, she does not think of sipping even a drop of water; 
she is very fond of decorating her body and yet she does not pluck out 
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v\m .1 'ingle te'.d< r b if t r< >m \«>n out of lm,, for ii,u, v he i the fir- 1 
tlouu- upp ir on um, thitm the f tea iou for tin, greatest futivitv for 
lior I It a. tin-. v i, unt il i i row going to tin lion e of hi r hud and, 
u a\ ill of \ou "Hi 1 . o r \our i <. ruii' n ii " ,l - Through tin, voice ot birds 
v 'tting (ui tilt, tree .mil i i tin g, tli tfn , t j iu .< d tl.,ir coii>,nt to the 
ik] 1 v ture of Submit. il i " 1 Tin r,, w i . ul o the .v.>rd ot hmediction IuarJ 
from ut'ou "M.u vour | uh 1> < 1 irniiti - all .dim , witn loti:,-, jond-, lull 
ot poldi u flower-, rp to the dc tin if on. ’Mill h. dv tn.j tint mu’ t, the 
h it of tin 'ini h .iru’i!i . with >ft dti t tnnh of th, i ol' -j of tin, lotUi 

flowm-. ind wjth w u d mild mil t noil, ib’ , and in tin. v. >v pm nbmg 

fortum toNou"'- 1 

Sakuntala via-. verv cijtr to n tcli the hom„ of n,r rojil hualnnJ 
and to ‘■u. him, .’nil vet I er I t,»_t would rot move forward on account cf 
her grief at the 'cpirition from the pen nice grove in which she lad spent 
all her life 01 Cut her com; anion, Privumvada -u.d that it was rot merely 
Sakuntala that experienced such a grief at that sc-aration frrm the 
penance grove, the penance grove too, had the same grief on account ot 
that approaching sep lrition See — “ I he antilopcs spit out the Lulls of 
Daibha grass which they have started e-atmg, the poiccc's have left oil 
their dance, the white leaver drooping from the creepers look like tears 

falling from their eves " 0< ‘ Here starts the leave taHng of Sakuntali from 

the objects in the hermitage. 

Sakuntala rather.novv I will take leave of the V andjijvt*ra' j 7 which 
is a sister to me in the form of a creeper. 

Sage I know what fraternal love you bear for it, here it is on 

your right side 

Sakuntala Dear Vanajyotsnd, although you are united to the mango 
tree, 03 return me this embrace with your hands in the 
form of the branches drooping off on this side. From 
now onwards I will have to live far away from you. u0 

Sage Even from the beginning I have been thinking of a 

husband for you, and you have been united to the same 
person, who is worthy of y ourself on account of your 
good luck This Navamdlikd creeper too has been 
united to a mango tree Now I have no more worry 
about this creeper and also about you 7 0 


Sakuntala Now I leave these two in your hands. 
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to tone nl it ml to j r <_ t id that ‘■Ik. ..a > tl e nr- ic t< r-Jaught-r of 

tile n it< !t'll < t a i. - < t di tv ' itho ,t 1 "-in,; d ti f d hj my 

jxr'Oi’tlu ’dei it > i) 1 in 1 in . i ( rn illv .lm. U n e 1 .o tie furm dm.'-, 
li d i -.u ii i ni oi tl . ii mt, ’ i m » » m th j n. < i ex «■! . - i n to v 5 rm 
In w.n nut aci t -;<i.ih 1 !i .antui to b 1 1 .'tint ml . tri in ur of 
1 un ' quite it lit a - m tinir 1 1 uq mv, inch lu rt tlL . i , ; < t. u.d tl - 
je’fi'.otrti 1 i\ 'd add to tl i li . .ro .ti c ■ Ii . nair c ! Tieti t', 

tact) limit u ir. in J o'.’tr ire h' , t 1 1 ,i,:o * n dd, c .It,; a d qt 
u.uri r .tilt' i a! i i „i an 1 do er m 1 i *<- u d 1 r 1 i- 1 
ai in ii- 

\\ 1 t l ’ 1 1 . to tl v ti ir.H \et, t i : d < r J . . l. t, „ - .n_ 

phci , .11 uln -a 1 . t ’ I’l li.illt i J e , 1 1 i-. g . e 1 >. > i’U | l'tC. f 

nnt lh 1. 1 > 1 o n . i na . ” d> - Vi > , 1 ulv , e q rti i ’ a 1 ib liter 1 -r 

imrri i ;e S 1 o tn it 1 i^ to ’ i.. < .i t'x c 1 i e p. ro. a . it-, and 

th_ u’d a. i . ' 1 1 liie ird ti it d e ’’ i . t > -n 1 tn_ re .t ot ; in. in t* _ 
ro.al ] a’ac. ,n i qi - n 1 lure • i-. no i_- nil 1 1 m f er, e\c.pt t'u emu c: 
oi the lo.t .or tin Icire \h n ■> l ei id gro .n un, md Die r-Ce-v-itv to 
lea\- it on nil eh br< U-jfit i out -erto.\ it m ril'un irem tlun.,3 t J, at ind 
1 _en de lr to lur 15 it six h <d no.iun ; to co c. >1. .nd a", d d ro; p-ue ’o 
put on in mr of comi entire '\lun Her nu d .ix. lgititelv.th r- \ te- mg ; 
Prnannad i .dao 1 i- 'lied her jo’ ea Id.- great > ige K ta cc r- to ti „ 

scene, tnd a'ong w ith him ap, - ired U~o -one 'ti' .a.itml e’-T.pta ’n 
the environment. In e the fore-t n. nq ha Here it tanll j"-"eaa T. _ 
calrrneaa of the aitu ition cli m-.ed from mild. to sereattv, n the ioxs: 
hermitage We find ouraehea in the grand lat-cta oi Nxtur-. 

This sc.re ot set aration from the forcat hermit'’ ge a^d tie IeU\e- 
taking in th- Suluntahi may b- compared w uh the scere in Schibers 
Jun'/frau ibil Orl.cui* {M'lid of Orhcu >), "here Jean ta’-es leave of 
her ullage and the neighbourhood "hen she had to go awav to lead aa 
arm} in battle 

Farewell, jou hills, vou beloved pastures, 

You homeh, silent dales, fare" ell 

Joan "ill now no longer wander over vou 
Jean sajs farewell to }ou for ever 

You meadows which I have watered, vou trees 
which I have planted, grow vou up green. 

Farewell, }Ou grottos and _\ou cool fountains 
You echos, the gracious voices of these dales, 

Which often gave me response to my songs, 

Joan is going, and she never turns back. 
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the caves of the mount un along with thur woin.n, ird tin. lights 
emanating from the herbs re ich up to the inside of such caves and 
become lamps at night without oils to burn, which the) could enjov. 1 * 3 
The thieh snow had become it ird h' e rccL> and inoth-r 1 ind of -cmi- 
C-lotial d un 3 el . (who ime their fai e hie tho . of lors\d, withtbur 
\er> lie u v wai'.t-', donotmike their -dow movements ilong the ro v 
faster, though the cold ga\e pam to their to.a in l their he J - 3 ’ Lien 
b> dav time there wti d irV ne-s in th_ uu-. of the mount tin, and it 
looked a~> if the mount un wvi ottering refuge to the darl that wa? 
afraid ot the sun md that 'u, hiding in the ca.e, 31 The female 
Caman deer w ive tin-, aid„ and tb it vd_ tluir tine’ t id > tint dun_ h’ e 
moon-light and the) se~m therein to ie m dang literal!) trm tin epithet of 
the mountain as the Mug of mount uni 35 In 'Ome ca ei v ere lnmg 
liimpui umu i mother \artet> oi seim-celeati il hwin^aj both traL and 
female, and when the nuLa pulle 1 otf the clotn.s ot the tunnies, tne 
litter became \er> =h_., but the water clouds that c mi to the mouth of 
the caves acted like screens for the entrance ■” \\ hen the Kudt is hunt 

tile amrnaU, the) get fatigu. I and the) enjo> the bn* w that Lo-e the 
cool drops from the torrent of the Ganges, which shook the D., i hirr 
trees and which pratnpted thet/eicvcks to sure ad out tit_ir feathers 3 7 

Hero is a grand de-emuon ot the 1 1 mult) is The immense 
heights and the inajeit', in 1 impressiveness oi the great mount an range 
are cLarlv presented to in It cannot les.id that K VLID AS A Ind •'m 
sp-Cial preference to the milder aspects of Nature O’- that he did not have- 
the abihtv to describe the grand aspects of Nature with the same 
effectiveness Whatever the asp.ct, he -s a master ot graphic description. 
KALIDASA never de^erib-d Nature as a result ot un eU’diCwOii re-cuved 
from studv at a desk, h. saw Nature and he le>Ved Nat re and tlu wbo’e 
description comes trom his heart 

As I have alreadv said, there is rothtng that can be called a 
description of Nature in the Md f 'H thug/unufi a where the' scenes are 
placed in a palace, and KALIDASA never issocaus Nature with a palace. 
In the other drama the Vikranij) ui-dj i also, there is re description ot 
Nature, and the scenes are also placed in the palace for the most part. 
There is but one -Act, the fourth one, which is nothing but a description 
of Nature The heroine leaves the king all on a sudden, and the king 
goes out and asks the various objects of Nature w hether am of them had 
seen the heroine Here there is a mono-actor scene where onl) the king 
appears I will deal with the importance of this scene when I deal with 
the problem of earth and heaven in KALID-ASA There too, it is a fine 
description and can find a place in this context But I put off the scene 
for a future occasion. 
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It is only in the veda and m the Mahdbha/rata and m the 
Rdmayana that we find the same intimacy of man with Nature which 
we find in the works of KALIDASA. There are practically few contexts 
in the works of KALIDASA where Nature does not come in as an 
important factor, and m many places, Nature plays a far more important 
role in the poem than the human characters themselves. We see Nature 
e\en in contexts w here w r e least expect it, and m such cases also, we find 
that KALIDASA introduces Nature without any strain or any mark of 
inconsistency. KALIDASA infuses life into the objects of Nature and all 
of them have feelings of joy and grief, they have sympathies with man in 
his sorrows and joys. 
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There iaa\er\ beautiful rlo^cript ion of H<a\cnm the Rjvjhi , 1 
although it has been mentioned and cited when th„ culture' uf the 
Vedas was considered in another context, it ii worth-v bile to cite it here 
since it is so \erj be nitiiul and s > full of sigmticane. to underot md the 
culture of ancient India. 

Where the j oet (Urahm i), the puriiier, utt<rin; the words 
of songs remain-* in eminence when the Som i is pre.-a-d 
producing bliss thiough that tsoma. 

Where there is eternal light, where in tint region the 
heaven is established, there in that immortal world that will 
not perish, hold me on, O purifier, 

Where the son of \ nas\at (Yama)-’ is the ruLr, where is 
the threshold to the heaven,-* where there are those voung 
waters, there make me immortal 

Where movement is according to one’s will, in the three- 
fold region, in the third division of the Heaven, where the 
worlds are full of lustre, there male me immortal 

Where are w ishes and longings fulfulled, where is the seat 
of the ^un-god, w here there is food and satisfaction, there 
make me immortal. 

Where there are bliss and enjovnicnt and happiness and 
intense jo} s, where the objects of all desires are satisfied , 4 
there make me immortal 

In this song about the Heaven bevond this world, there isclearlj 
a longing for eternal life in that farther region This is in common with 
what is found in all the religions Every religion teaches a region be} ond 
this world in wdiich we live, where there is eternal happinessfor man But 
what is distinctive of the religion of the Veda is that there is no corres- 
ponding longing in the teachers of the religion for an escape from this 
world Therefore, to the Vedic people the happiness in heaven is only a 
continuation of the happiness in this world and not an escape from the 
sufferings m this world In this song, what we see is a poetic glorification 
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of the happiness in Heaven, and a touch of exaggeration is inevitable in 
such a poetic description. Therefore this eagerness for permanency m 
that region of perfect happiness need not be taken as a hint about the 
apparent happiness in the world in which we live being impermanent and 
not worth longing for. It is not suggested that the experience in this world 
is only a necessity and not a choice m man’s life. We cannot ignore the 
fact that there are prayers coming m the Vedic songs, over and over 
again, to enable the people to complete the full span of life on earth 
allotted to them. Again and agam, the poets sing to the gods praying them 
not to deprive them of any portion of their life 

What differentiates the religion of the Veda from the latter-day 
religion m India is this attitude towards the experience of man on this 
earth, and not so much the views regarding the happiness m heaven. But 
in course of time, there came about a great change in the metter of man’s 
attitude in India towards the life on this earth and the future life 
beyond of this earth and the relative happiness in the two kinds of life. 
It became an article of faith m Indian religion that there is no real 
happiness on eai th and that true happiness is possible for man only when 
he can escape from this world. There may be some element of enjoy- 
ment in the experience of man on earth, but that is not true happiness, in 
so far as that is associated with suffering, that is not permanent and there 
is a gradation in such enjoyments. 

Beyond this world, there is either heaven or there is complete 
cessation of any kmd of life, what is called beatitude, Moksa. Life in 
heaven continued to be an object of longing and men strove for it 
through various acts of piety and through abstinence from acts that are 
prohibited as being agamst the religious principles even when philoso- 
phers asserted that heaven too is not a real goal for man, in so far as 
there is no perfect happiness in heaven either. There too there is the 
element of impermanency in the happiness An aversion towards life on 
earth became a common feature in all religious beliefs of India Man 
wanted to escape from this world, whether such an escape is to heaven 
or to Moksa . 

The revival of the Vedic thoughts is a reaction agamst this anti- 
worldly attitude of religion that grew up in India. The great importance 
that is, and that should be, attached to the problems of life on earth, is 
emphasised without any equivocation or reserve in this revival Heaven 
and Molsa are reduced to a very subordinate position, in estimating 
the values m life There is the general mention of the four-fold goal 
of man, namely, Dharma, Artha, Kama 5 and Moksa and the last is 
also spoken of as the supreme goal ( Parama-purusdi tha) But in the 
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tiAta that arc closely related to tin r< v teal of the Veche a) •> ol hti , tliey 
sjiealv onl) of thi ee goal 1 -. in life, Dharmii' Aithtx and hunut. and they 
cdl it the three fold | atli (the 'l'ru lit g(l). # 1 he te\t.i that relate to the* 

ii_u\al of the Vedie v a\ of life in India are the Mahahhai ah’ uid the 
Rumaijana, and the uorl . of K VLID V form the mot imjxirt tnt 
contrihution among uh.it i-. c tiled -ceul ir j oetrj , the Iiumuyard and 
the Mahabhdia/a are talai a. linin',' a religion,, colour in tl cm 
K VLIDAS V\ attitude towards the Valia > in tile, whether it i> four-fo'd 
including d/u/. n or whether it n tliree told, coil ntm ; ot onk lijuiuva 
and Aliha and Kama, n the Mine a_> that t d_n uj> m th \f ihdtjhanxta 
and in the Rfimiiythui 

Not onh th m K VLID VS V not att tch uin imj ort m> > to II n.n 
and Mo! 'a in lin reheine of hie, l.e ecm.euii to h.htt'w th.tr imj v'r.ince 
in his i octri '1 his is in a ’ga-MVe re ict on tgvn >t th, rein; .> i th it ha I 

minded India md tint had aijpn. -I the Vedie w i < . hfe tor -otne 
time, ard KVLIDVSV deldenitcK dt inb,s lk iwn ’•> sui. tmng t ir 
lesser than the L irth is a p! ice for noble and Iinpp, life There. n no 
mention, in the case of most of the cn ir ictors lint ire intrcdtau. .1 in hio 
poctri , alout the goal which thei lept miles m their wor- or whit 
happened to them ultim itelv In the three dr inns, the hero h\eo in 
happiness at the end of the store In the MiViuiIuif'nuiutta, Agmmitra 
marries Malauka and they hie in happiness after the tuumph in the 
political field also In the V ill union aAyu, Indri smds a message to 
the hero ashing him to continue his life on earth, instead of retiring to the 
forest, and to enjoy the company of the heroine also as long as he 
lues. In the Sdklintala the king rejoins the heroine after their sepa- 
ration and both of them return to the city from the hermitage where 
they met, to live there in happiness We do not know w hen the) died 
and what happened to them after their death In the Kdramo/vaAya, 
ivhere Indra asks the hero to continue Ins life on earth, all that he sajs is, 
as reported by Narada 0 “Here is an instruction from Indra, who knows 
your progress, ivhen he understood sou to be thinking of retiring to the 
forest — A war between the gods and the demons has been prophesied by 
the sages who know' the past, the present and the future And jou are 
our help in times of w r ar Therefore jou shall not put down jour weapons. 
And this Urvasi will bej'our companion as long as you lne," Here there 
is no hint or invitation to go to Heaven for lasting happiness after he 
finishes his work in the world 

In the Raghuvamsa, ive do not know either, what happened to 
the first king About Dilipa it is said “Then he along with the queen, 
resorted to the shades in the forest where the sages perform penance, 
when his mind began to get disinterested m the affairs of the world. 
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after he according to prescriptions, gave his young son the umbrella 
wmch is the exalted symbol of royalty .” 7 We hear nothing more of him. 
KALIDASA makes a general remark that such is the family tradition of 
the kings of the IksvdliO s dynasty. What is stated about Raghu may 
be interpreted to mean the attainment of molsa. The words are “After 
spending some jears with a mind of equanimity out of consideration for 
his son Aja, Raghu attained to the Pu) usa that is free from destruction 
and that transcends darkness, through his Yogic contemplation ” 9 I will 
consider in the next lecture what this actually means, one thing is certain, 
and that is that he did not go to the Heaven. In the case of Aja, it 
is definitely said that he w r ent to heaven and continued the happy life 
which was terminated on the earth through the accidental death of the 
queen. Here there is no indication that he escaped from this w'orld to 
heaven where alone he could have the real happiness 10 It was a 
prolongation of the happiness on earth, in the Heaven also 

When the queen passed away, the king was full of grief on 
account of the break in his happiness in the company of the queen, 
“On account of the son being only a boy, he spent eight more years 
with great difficulty, looking at things that had some resemblance to her 
and also at her portraits and securing some momentary union with her 
in dream 1,1 1 “His grief forcibly cut into his heart like the growth of a 
banyan tree into a mansion. But soon he considered it as a gam in so 
far as it would lead to his following his belowed, through the cause of 
his life’s end, impossible for the physicians to cure 12 ” “The king 
decided to resort to a vow of courting death, because he wanted to 
leave off the body that had become the unhappy abode of diseases, after 
establishing his son for the protection of the nation, who had been 
properly trained for it .” 13 Then it is said that he went to heaven after 
throwing off his body on the confluence of the Sarayu with the Ganges, 
and being reunited with his beloved, he enjoyed his life in full in the 
mansions in the celestial gardens 14 The commentators say that the grief 
ended in diseases that physicians could not cure There is no need to 
make such an interpretation There are certain diseases that can be cured 
by physicians and there are other ailments of a mental nature for which 
there are no antidotes They are the maladies like intense attachment to 
the pleasures of this world and grief arising out of the loss of chances 
to realise the objects of such attachments They are what are refered 
to in the beginning of the Astdnga-Hi clay a, the standard work on 
medicine, namely, diseases like Paga (intense attachment) The king 
knew that his attachment to the queen was very intense and therefore 
his grief would end his life, he continued his life out of a sense of duty 
to the country, in so far as his son who could take his place on the 
throne, w'as still a boy There is no possibility of a recovery from his 
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grid And when he dies, he knew that he could go to heaven where 
he would be reunited to the queen who was already dead. So lie watted 
till the son was able to take up the burden of the government of the 
country Then he placed him on the throne and going to the confluence 
of the Sara)u river with the Ganges, he sat there prepared to meet lus 
death through the prescribed process of Prdyopau: sana fitting some- 
where without food and in Yogic contemplation inviting death). It had 
been said in the description of the kings of the Raghu dvnast) that they 
left off their body at the end of their life through Yogic powers 1 ' 

K \LIDASA delineated three characters, representing respectively 
the three values in life, namely, Dharma, Artha and Kama Nothing 
is said about Dilipa who represented Dharma regarding his ultimate 
destination He retired to the forest, and there ends the stor> about him 
Raghu represented At tha, and he finally reached the ultimate Self 
after his death through hn> Yogic powers Happiness in Heaven in 
continuation of a happj life on earth la destined for Aja who Ld a full life 
of enjojment associated with heroiain on earth The idea behind muot be 
that a full life w ith enjoyment in it is not prejudicial to the Final goal of 
reaching Heaven Not onl) this, a full life on earth is the right wa> to 
a continued happiness bejond, after death also 

Heaven in itself is not a place to be sought after Heaven is 
gained by man as a result of a full life on earth Heaven is not attained 
by acts meant for escape from the earth Heaven is not either such a 
w'onderful and rare place to be the object of any intense longing oil our 
part This is what is again and again indicated through various points 
introduced in the Raghuiamsa 

The first king Dilipa was always going to the Heaven to meet the 
lung of Heaven, and it was during some such visit that he failed to show 
due respect to the Celestial Cow, and this resulted ! in his being denied a 
son until the king propitiated the daughter of that covv. lu Raghu, the son 
of Dilipa, was as mighty as the King of the Heaven himself 1 7 In point 
of virtue also, the people in Heaven and their king are not better than the 
people of the earth and their kings, and the latter are even on a higher 
plane. Dilipa wanted to perform one more sacrifice, which would make 
the total number of sacrifices performed by him full one hundred, the King of 
Heaven is the only person who had done this before and he did not want a 
rival to this title of “having performed one hundred sacrifices.” On account 
of this jealousy, the King of Heaven stole the horse that had been let 
loose by Dilipa, though many warriors under the command of Raghu had 
been sent in charge of the safety of the horse. Knowing him to be the 
King of Heaven Raghu said to him “You are spoken of as the foremost 
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among those who partake of the offerings at sacrifices, how is it that you 
are now trying to bring about an obstacle to the performance of a sacrifice 
by my father ?” 18 “You are able to see things that are beyond the sight 
of ordinary people, and you are also the lord of the three worlds Those 
who bring obstacles to sacrifices are to be brought under proper discipline 
by jou. If such a person himself now brings about obstacles in the path 
of those \\ ho w ant to perform sacrifices, then Providence has dropped 
down .” 1 9 “Hearing such dignified words of Raghu, the king of the Heaven 
turned his chariot back with wonder and started giving a reply ” 20 
“O prince, what you have said is true; but fame has to be protected 
against rivals by those whose wealth is fame. Your father has started on 
breaking such a fame of mine known in the whole world, through this 
sacrifice .” 21 This is the reason why he took away the horse. 
“Then with a smile, the protector of the horse said to the king of the 
Heaven again — if that is your decision, you may take these weapons 
Indeed jou will not be able to have your own way until you have 
vanquished Raghu ” 2 2 “Saying thus to the king of the Heaven he put 
the arrows on his bow, and stood looking upwards ,.’ 23 “Even the king of 
the Heaven, infuriated with the arrows of Raghu' which struck his chest 
and stunned him, fi\ed on his bow an arrow that will not fail its 
victim .” 24 “That arrow which really deserved to drink only the blood 
of the ternble demons, entered the chest of the son of Dihpa and drank 
the human blood which it has never tasted before, with some seeming 
wonder .” 25 “The prince too struck an arrow marked with his own 
name on the hand of the king of the Heaven, the fingers of which are 
hard w ith striking the head of the celestial elephant, and which itself 
was fond of being smeared with the sandal paste from the breast of the 
celestial queen 20 .” “With another arrow that was decorated with 
peacock feathers, Raghu cut down the chariot's flag staff of the enemy, 
that was big, he was terribly infuriated at Raghu, as if the latter had 
pulled down the braided hair from the head of the maiden in the form 
of the splendour of heaven 27 .” Then there was a ternble battle 
between the two, Raghu with his arrows being discharged upwards and 
the king of Heaven being able to throw the arrows downwards .” 2 8 The 
king of the Heaven was not able to withstand or to resist the flood of 
arrows from Raghu . 29 “Then Raghu cut the string of the bow of 
the king of the Heaven which was making in his hands that had been, 
decorated with red sandals a twang resembling the deep'roar of the 
ocean when it was agitated, using an arrow that had a head like k 
crescent moon 30 .” “He put down his bow, and becoming very impatient 
decided to kill the enemy who had exhibited so much power, and for 
that purpose he took up a weapon that was appropriate only to cut the 
wings of the mountains 31 .” With that weapon, Raghu was compelled 
to fall down, but in a moment he was up again on his feet 3 he 
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king of the Ilcavcn was immensely pleased witli him for his surpassing 
valour though lie stood in the position of an enemy discharging deadly 
weapons against himself. He told the >oung prince that no one till 
that time had stood against lu^ weapons and asled him to choose 
an) tiling except the horse 1 1 *\t that time Kaghu had half drawn out 
an arrow, but '-nice it is against the rule of w ir to discharge a weifon 
against an eiiem) who was also not discharging his weapons he 
withdrew that arrow and told the king of heaven tilin'* "If y nix think 
that )ou cannot let off the horse, then let m} father ciijov the fruits of 
the sacrifice if he would have finished it according to the prescribed 
formalities 1 3 " 

Here we find the Heaven ami the earth put one against the other 
There is a voting prince on eirth and the ancient king of the Heaven above 
It ma) be that K VLIDAS \ toon the incident Ircm some well - known 
source w Inch is now lost to us, w hat is peculnr in this context, is the 
colour which the poet gives to the picture. The hand of the king of he ivens 
is described as what the sandal-paste decoration on the breast of his (jueen 
was coveting and also as adorned w ith red sandal pastes. The weapons 
that he was discharging were fit against the powerful demons or for cutting 
the w mgs of the mountains , 3 0 and jet Kaghu withstood them all The 
King of the Heavens is associated with women and with decorations, and 
the joung prince on earth is associated with valour and counge and 
indomitable heroism comparable with the great God Siva. with his bow. It 
is this presentation more than the situation that is imj ortant tor us 
KALIDASA wants to show that Heaven is not at all superior to the earth 
Raghu was up against his cncni) for a great and nobL cause, and the 
enemj came against him w ith base traits like jealousy and w ith low lv 
actions likes stealing 

There are various situations in the works of KALIDASA where the 
poet introduces the jealous} of the King of the Heaven and the superior 
valour and power of the kings on earth. Indumati whom Aji married, 
was onginall} a celestial damsel and the King of the Heavens sent her 
to entice a sage who w as performing some penance to attain spiritual 
elevation 37 Just as the King of the Heaven w as jealous of king Dilipa 
on earth and even stole his sacrificial horse to obstruct such a great 
religious act, the'same King of the Heav en did not w ant that a human 
being should acquire spiritual elevation through severe penance. In the 
Sahuntalct, when the companions of the heroine were describing how she 
was really the daughter of a great sage named Visvanntra through the 
celestial damsel Menaka, they had to tell the hero how the King of the 
Heaven was very jealous of the powers which the sage Visvanntra might 
acquire through Ins penance and how he sent the celestial Menaka to entice 
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him from his vows, the result being the birth of a bady, the heroine of the 
drama 3 8 There, there is a statement by the king also that it is well-know n 
how jealous the King of the Heaven is regarding the powers which human 
beings acquire through penance 39 In contrast to this, not a single human 
hero introduced into the poems is described as guilty of such base motives 
There is only nobility in them, they may have weaknesses which evoke 
our sympathy, but not our aversion. It is only in the case of the King of 
Heaven that there are introduced jealousy and other lowly feelings which 
evoke our sense of contempt for him. And the king of Heaven is never 
presented to us by KALIDASA as a noble character comparable to the 
human heroes. 

The surpassing valour and power exhibited by the heroes on earth 
as exemplified by Raghu, is again and again presented to us in various 

contexts. In the feakuntala, two disciples from the hermitage of the 
sage approach the king when he was m the neighbourhood of the hermitage 
during his hunting expeditions, and one of them says of the king “There 
is no room for wonder m that this king, single-handed rules over the v hole 
earth having the dark ocean as the border. Indeed the damsels in 
Heaven hope for victory when there are the demons invading as enemies, 
on the bow of this king with the string tied on it, and also on the thunder- 
bolt of the king of the Heaven .” 40 It is only the second position that is 
given to the King of the Heaven and the first place is given to the king on 
earth. At a later stage in the development of the plot in the drama, 
when the king was in the palace garden full of remorse at having had to 
abandon the heroine through some misfortune, a message arrived from the 
King of Heaven asking the hero to go to Heaven for help against the 
demons who had invaded the heavenly region, through Matali, the 
charioteer of the King of the Heaven. 

Matali The King of the Heaven has declared the demons as the proper 
target for your arrows. Bend your bow only in respect of them 
The eyes of good people fall on good people ivith a look of 
softness through being pleased, and not the fierce arrows 4 1 

King O it is Matali, welcome to the charioteer of the great King of 
the Heaven. 

Matali (with a smile) Long life to you. Please hear whj it is that I 
have been sent to you by the King of the Heaven. 

King I am attentive. 

Matali , There is a group of demons by name Durjaya, being the progeny 
of Kalanemi. 
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King It so, I have heard so from Narada 

Matali, The} arc not possible to be defeated b} the Km;; of tiie PIcaven, 
vour friend, it is heard that vou are able to kill them in a kittle. 
Therefore, nu) Your Majest) be pleased to ascend this chariot 
of the King of the Heaicn now , wearing the weapons and set out 
for victory over them.' 1 -' 

Against Raghu, tiic King of the Hea'.eii^ .\a> presented as 
one who ought to hare been snorting in the harem nth women instead of 
fighting against such a great hero. Here is again the' same King of the' 
Heaven who approaches the* king on earth for help against his enemies 
since he is not able to fight against ..uch enemies lunuelf People from 
Heaven come to the earth and enjo} life here. If the} returned to Heaven 
after a short st iv it is not du„ to an} unw ilhngr.ejo to further sta} on here. 
The} never felt unhapp} on earth during thur sta} For ^ome other 
reasons tiiev had to go bacl, if the} went lack Indumati is the or.lv 
heroine described m the first eight Cantos of tile liuyhuicluioU, and s ie 
was originally a ce'lesttal damsel who had to come to the* earth and live 
here for some time as the result of some curse bv asage' ,J . The queen of 
DUipa is only introduced as an accident and she is not the centre of any 
sort of description m the epic. There is just a mention of the wedding of 
Raghu, 4 1 and nothing is said about tile qu_en except that a son was 
born.' 15 It is in the case of the third king that ne come across a heroine 
also And that heroine is a celestial damsel destined to come to the earth 
and spend a happ} life here Both in the Sdkuntcila and in the 
Rayhuiam^a, there is a mingling of Heaven with earth, and to the* 
extent that is possible in such incidental references to the two, the earth is 
described as superior to the Heaven 

The real philosoph} of life pertaining to the relation of Heaven and 
earth is found in the Vikrainoriut'iya, and unless the drama is inter- 
preted with such a philosophy, the drama has little value also In the 
Ragluuambii and m the fedluntala, the heroine had onl} some sort of 
connection w ith Heaven, but was not reall} a resident of Heaven at the 
time of the incidents of the poems Indumati, the heroine in the story of 
the third king in the JRaghuiavu>a was onl} a damsel of Heaven in a. 
former stage and not a resident of Heaven at the time of the incidents in 
the epic, namely, her marriage and her life vv ith the hero Similarly, the 
heroine in the feahuntala was the daughter of a heavenly damsel, but 
was in herself a human being brought up m the forest hermitage by a 
sage. 

In the V dtamorvaslyas the hero is a king on earth and the 
heroine is a Heavenly damsel When she In ed with the hero on earth. 
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she was still a Heavenly damsel She came down from Heaven in her 
Heavenly body with her Heavenly companion, and lived in that body with 
the hero afterwards for a very long time There was no change in her body 
or form 40 It is a real union between a hero on earth and a heroine in 
Heaven. The heroine with her companions was going through the 
celestial regions and they fell into the hands of some strong demon The 
hero was passing that way and hearing their wailings, he went to them 
and released them from captivity That is how the hero and the heroine 
met for the first time They fell in love with each other In so far as 
the love was mutual, it may be said that there is a mingling of Heaven 
and earth as equal elements . 47 The king talked about the Heavenly 
companion to his confidentialcompanion, the Vidusaka . In the case of the 
heroine, she decided to come down to the earth to try her chance of 
winning the love of the hero . 4 8 In spite of the earthly hero’s intense 
longing to meet the Heroine, he did not think of going to Heaven and 
meet her, though he could easily go there, he was constantly going to 
Heaven for meeting the king of that region in a very free way This 
shows the distinction between the earthly being and the Heavenly being, 
in point of steadines and ability to control the feelings. 

* 

The Heavenly heroine met the hero in his own palace. She came 
down to the earth with her companion and both of them were listening to 
the conversation of the hero with his confidential companion, and then the 
heroine asks her companion to go to the hero and announce themselves to 
him Both of them had supernatural powers on account of their celestial 
origin, and they were able to cover themselves from the sight of others. 
First the companion of the heroine goes to the hero and presents herself 
and the following conversation makes clear the difference between the 
earthly hero and the celestial heroine. 


Companion Urvasi bows to the emperor with her head and passes on 
this information. 


Hero What is her command? 

Companion When I had the danger from the enemies of the gods Your 
Majety alone became the protection. The same myself, 
being greatly overcome by the pangs of love arising out of 
seeing ycu, is now to be the object of pity for Your Majesty 


Hero * O announcer of auspicious news, 

You talk of her, whose sight is much coveted by me, as in 
a state of affliction, j-ou do not notice Pururavas suffering 
on her account. This love and affection is common to both. 
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Companion \our Majests lu-> he ird v h u the uiesseti ’.a ot the gods 
has slid to in) beloied fiietid Mu \ our Mnj^sti gi\e her 
permission to go 

Heroine I ha\e no \oice 

Companion YourMajest}, this person is dependent on others There- 
fore, with the permission of Your Majestj she desires to free 
herself from an) wrong being done to the gods 

(The Heroine, with signs of grief at separation, departs with 
the companion ) 3 J 

The Heroine w ent bach to the Hea\en and there, she took part in 
the performance of a drama, w Inch Bharata had taught them all to stage. 
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During the performance, instead of saying the word Pm usottama 
(the Ideal among men) she actually uttered the w ord Pm in avas, since her 
mind was full of thoughts about Pururavas, the Piero. She had taken the 
part of one of the characters, named Lakshmi and her fried Menaka, 
another celestial nymph, had taken the part of Varum, the latter asked 
her “Friend, here are assembled these lords of the quarters, the greatest 
persons in the w hole of the three worlds, along with Kesava In whom 
among them are } our thoughts fixed -5 ” It is in this context that Urvasi, 
the heroine, instead of saying “in Pm usottama" , actually said “in 
Pm in avas". Then the teacher, the sage Bharata, cursed her “Since 
)ou ha\e made such a mistake m what I have taught you, you will lose 
)our position m PFaven ” Then, at the end of the performance, the king 
of tile Hea\ui told her when she was standing in front of him with her 
face dreope! dow n through bashfulness “We have to comply with the 
desires of him who is the object of your desires since he is my help in my 
wars, the saintly king So you are free to go and stay with Puiuravas, 
till he will be able to see a bab\ through jou ” 53 

Ur. a 1 , tin celestial nj mph became the wife of the earthly king 
and they lived in happiness for a long time in a garden on the mountains 
far awn v from the city Then by an accident, the heroine had to leave 
tile hero all on a sudden. Uivasi left the lung and the lattei was full of 
remorse at this unc' pected separation. At this stage, three Acts of the 
drama arc finished, and the fourth Act is a monologue, where only the 
1 ing appears on the scene In grief the king w'anders about in the garden 
and then lie. asks the trees and the creepers and the birds and the 'animals 
and the \ a> ious objects of Nature like the cloud and the moon, whether 
any of them had seen the beloved who had departed from him so suddenly 
From the point of view of the strict rules of plot construction, such a long 
scene w nil only one character and with practically no movement of the 
story, seems quite inappropriate. 

Here we must understand that there is nothing that can be called 
a plot in this drama and that there is no characterisation either There 
is no character that evinces an individuality. They have* no originality 
and no life We find them all floating in the air, with little of movement 
and with no action What wc find in this drama is a tableau, with plenty 
of music and dance The whole drama presents to us a laige picture 
with earth and Heaven coming in alternatively or together and with the 
people of Heaven and earth mingled together. The earthly hero and the 
celestial heroine meet and they fall m love, and with little of obstacle 
they come together also as husband and wife In the Sdlmntala 
we see the hero and the heroine together, but it is the difficulty of 
their coming together that sustains the interest. Here we find little of 
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the choice made l>\ the 1 ero 1 he 1 ero 1' id l qi’.ell Meld), m tie 
Sdlunlala there i-> io other cli'ricter introduced in tie actual 

development ot the plot b’ \u\ oi a rival ot ttm 1 eru n., to brir-g 
about the obstacle to the union ot the hero and the Herein.., tiiere 
were* queens in the court of the king even in the SiiL’irta'u ard 
the) are kept behind, though hinted at in the ctui-Se of the storv. 64 

This first queen of the he'ro is a noble lad), all devoted to tre 
welfare of the hero, vorv faithful to him, calm and dignitied, 'iitienng 
grief and even humiliation with composure, saenfemg her jersonal 
interests for tfu; happiness of the hero And that companion ot the hero 
is an ear till) lad). It is in this context that a celestial heroine is 

introduced, impelled b\ personal motives, stirred b_. carnal desires, with 
no consideration for the queen who was alread) a companion to the hero 
whom the heroine loves She had her carnal pleasures satisfied for some 
time and she had no permanent love for or interest in the hero. This 
fickle celestial heroine is brought into the stor) as a contrast to the 
constancy and faithfuliness of the earthlv queen. 

The hero thought, through some mental aberration, that he could 
find great happiness in the compan) of a celestial damsel, and he knew 
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■u hat the result was. It is at this stage that he wanders about m the 
garden, seeking the aid of the objects of Nature on earth for discovering 
the object of his love, which he considered as the source of great happiness 
in life- The mistake of the hero was that he considered the happiness 
arising, out of association with a celestial companion as superior to the 
happiness from his association with an earthly companion In this union 
of an earthly hero and a celestial heroine, the passion developed in the 
celestial heroine was much stronger than m the case pf the earthly hero, 
and it is she who comes down to the earth to win the love of the eaithly 
hero The latter becomes a victim to the charms of the celestial heroine, 
and though he derives some sort o f temporary joy in the company of the 
celestial heroine, she proves to be very fickle, and the hero suffers for 
neglecting his earthly companion to win the love of the celestial 
companion In the end he finds that it is only in the objects of Nature on 
earth that' he could hope to find any aid for regaining his lost happiness. 

KALIDASA handles the theme,in such a way that the hero finds 
that same source of joy concealed in the objects of Nature on earth, and 
when the hero was making a search for his lost beloved, he found a gem 
and after^taking that gem he was able to find a creeper which turned out 
to be the heroine herself The hproine confesses her guilt in being angry 
with the hero for such a small default and they both decided to go to the 
city where the people must be wondering what the king might be doing 
for such a long time . 55 The following actual passage from the drama is 
full of significance The context is that the king was searching for the 
heroine in the garden and he sees something unusual in the stones. 

The Hero What is this that is seen within the stone which is 
cloven? 

This cannot be a piece of flesh from the body of an 
antilope killed by a lion, since this is shrouded in lustre. 
Can it be a burning cinder? But the sky' has just rained, 

(looking at closely) 

Hallo, this is a gem red like the bud of a red Asoka; 
it looks as though the Sun is stretching his rays (or 
hands) to pick it up 7 6 

This attracts my attention. Now, I will take it up, Or, 
This gem is worthy of being placed on the hair of that 
lady, which is made fragrant with the flowers of Aldiidcitci, 
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lino (hsteitin; 


Hero 

Heroine 

Hero 

Heroine 


that be!o\ e 1 of mini- i> liov, rut can to get hul. Why 
should I spoil it I), uncaring it with m; te \r ~ 

(In the green room) 

Bo\ , tilt it, til it 

This !■> a |'un n mu d Sui tan >u > ’>i f c<md"ci%i to 
uniori), ori,mit d rum tlu re* 1 ’< , > t'i ~h tls I),i” jht-r 
of the Mountain " i ul it >I.m1 to h I r \tu 01 'ho 
u<_ir. it \ *11 without mmh del u no uim i , u’i tf „ 
obj.ct of his lo\i *• * 


p W lio e»i Id it 1 . v. I o is ( r n ; m tin l .-tract. on’ 
(Lro' in ; ill iroiind) Ke llh , -o i. , % n .nbLsig. inning 
about m tlii i lir-tt il region. la! < » p.t. on iv O w ribl. 
si i., I am hi* s.d hi mu through t'r- tt.-'ruutiu i (Pie tng 
up the gun) O SiUii'nnuin'rja If }uit " ill b_ a iielo fur 
mi to {jet uiiitid with he- v I o la end iv ed " ith i etrcula- 
w list, v lien I un mi nation, t 1 en I v ill nn' _ \ou a 
crust-jewel for mi~.ll ,,n (Goin r ro <u l at ii 1 hi 1 m.) W hit 
i , it’ W In ' I ee till . e r u. „r . itl’Ol't t 1 > < I iuJ Oin J 
lo\ e roused m ne ()r, it inn 1 u tint i f is atiricti’e for 
me No" . I v ill « .nhraee thn ere . .r tint !c d s h’ e an 
imitation ot m_\ luloiud (He a ibrac.s t 1 u c r u_[ _r and 
keeps Ills c} us closed Thun in tint o' ie., as i sub-ututu 
of that crcej ir, Ur\ isi anp-arJ 

I feel that m\ bod\ has 1 ocome gratife 1 through the 
contact of the hole of Ur\ a-n Mill I Ink no caiVidunco 
(Slowl} he opens his e\ us) IIow isit'-TruU this is ill} most 
beloved 

Victor}, victor} to Your Mujest} 1 \U3 able to see all 
}our movements, since I had all tm senses within me 

Why do \ou say, “I had all nn senses within me" 5 I do 
not understand the meaning of this statement 

I will tell }ou w hat it is Your Majesty may pardon me 

that you have been brought into this condition by me, 

having surrendered m} self to anger Maj Your Majesty 

hear The Lord Kumara, having taken up a vow of eternal 

life of celebacy took his abode in a field on the mountain- 
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Gandhamadana, named Akalusha, and made this condition 
that whichever woman comes into this place, will be 
converted into the form of a creeper, and she will not be 
leleased from that state without the gem originated from 
the foot of Gauri 0 1 On account of my mind having been 
clouded as a result of the curse of our teacher, I forgot this 
condition of the god and entered this Garden of Kumara. 
As soon as I entered, I became a Vdsant'i creeper 

Hero Everything becomes clear now. This is the gem which I 

got from a Sage and through the greatness of this gem, I 
was able to gain you 

(He shows the gem) 

Heroine O Sangamanlya Indeed it is through this that as soon 
as I was embraced by His Majesty, I was able to regain my 
nature Now it is a long time since you have left the city 
of Pratishtliana 6 2 The people will be annoyed with me, 
let us go there 6 3 

Here is the re-union of heaven with earth after a short period of 
separation. During this separation, the earthly hero had some mental 
grief and he wandered about in the gardens and in the woods in search 
of the heroine On the other side, the heroine had to spend her time as 
an inanimate being, and it was the hero himself who could restore her 
to her real nature. The means for this restoration of the real nature of 
the celestial heroine was secured not from her own heavenly supernatural 
powers, but from the earthly Nature itself, from some gem which the 
earthly hero had contacted by chance In the end the heroine expressed 
her sense of guilt for the whole unfortunate situation. 

From the very beginning of the drama, when the heroine found 
herself rescued from the clutches of the demon by the hero we find the 
superiority of earth and of men on earth over Heaven and gods in 
Heaven as the prominent theme in the drama At that time, when it 
was announced to the heroine that they had been rescued, she asks her 
friends who it was that saved them, and whether it was the great King 
of the Heaven, and they reply that it was by a saintly king with grandeur 
equalling to that of the celestial king. Then, she looks at him andsa}S 
that the demons had done her a great favour, meaning that it is a favour 
to have been able to be associated with the king, even though there 
was the captivity attached to that occasion , 64 The king of the heaven 
confessed that he could not do anything that might offend the great king 
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on the car tli and so lie asled the licr«>m„ to g-> to tin cirth.udto 
run un with him, till lie would -a. a vm.*’ ' 

It w as on account of tin-, condition fur li r v, i i tl e eirthl. 
region that the heroine hud conceded the on ho-n a* tint tn,. Iron 

tile bight of tile hero Slle s lid to the I llig it til tin. of t ; e i, t _ur. 

ance of the ‘•on who w i-> idmtiti. 1 i. i < h th on jb o„ •> u 1 nt 
“Mav vour M ijest) listen \t nr t In tin ;h‘ <•: »i, , j t m 

boniething Now when the nuneni Indrii. a. at <>. 1, _ j , c », dtti > i 

coiner to mv mind " Tile hero a ' > ii r 1 ’t t’ n c • h . and 

bhe replies ‘Tornierl) , miic.. mv he irt..va. n the r»p ■ i-'kp, 

I was ordere 1 In Indra — when th . >amtl. * m ; i d m ir . .ill 

bee tile face of a ■’Oil b 'rn of vou ..h>> ’ill m,;i, l tin d n* . oa 

have to couie Inch to me again Tin re lore b in j it. .a 1 <>: t >rv./i 

from "dour Majesty, I ohce 1 him inth-.im 1 a, t. .. ' r»!_ ^ l.'.i'i 
for tile purjHl'e of b.lllg edue ited 111 tll_ lie mi' i o l ’.I l. < J l 

as lie w is born Now die hi. brought m: i ’ i. t > * ’ i » is 

become (. 0I11[ etellt to be Ol set \le to tin I lt ! r I’ ' - t ! l l ' . I b 

ni> life w ith \our Majestv At tm . ■>' i ;e, Jn -;r< i i u \ ru’i U’. 

there with a message from Indr i dual til [>< jl» 1 • % o' r ' t '.—a 
the godb and the demons and the uu — sat*. o' t u 1 -o e mm ’ ; "is 
activitv on e-arth with Ilia v e ijioi :> m hi. hmd to- < _i t > • j :i . ,ei> i 

that war The luroitn had d-u murium. . to v< ati !. ' ’ ei 

earth as the wife of the hero i. ! ui ' i. tii fu'o v i. 

This drirna ib a contmuo i-. song o i t ie ,» ir* u' e - h ml on 

the people on earth and on the 1 ite on e irdi i.'i* -.< • c-m- to ll-’.'.i 
and the people of Heiveu md hie in ILivui lh d ur o’ t"i 
superioritv of the earth onr huieii hi. Hen hint d i d ev nm.'ituud 
in mam other places in the other worH ui K\MI»\ C '\. bat thb wo r 
IS completed) de\Oted to this tllelUe LelestI >1 ll I[)puu-'U’. Ue ’» l’.d put Llbt- 
ing It is onl) when the same h ippmcbo h is been itt une-d utter ivigotiruus 
search in the objects of Nature on e ir th, md ui this e irtu. tint it 
becomes of lasting value This is the import me. o: tin tourth \ct which 
is a monologue without a story and without 1 nun taunt It his no 
position in a plot of the drama In itsell. The heroine got irom the 
heaven, gave the hero onlv a teinjorar) happiness, md sin w is subject 
to petty anger, and through such an anger she Lit hum Hut w Inn the 
king made a search in the objects of Nature on c irth, he got the same 
happines, and that of a permanent nature, without am of the defects of 
the happiness got from Hea\en. 

The drama is an allegory on the relative values of earth and 
Heaven Earth is alvva)s superior to Heaven, and Heaven has a value 
only if it is a continuation of the life on earth, Heiven has no value, 
eitheir, as an escape from earth or as a substitute for the earth 
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lrt the nmtcenth centur} there has been a great change in the 
life of man. Faith in, and subordination to, the message of a Teacher 
and the interpretations and expansions and enforcements of that message 
In a Church, began to give way to rationalism, to a spmt of questioning, 
to doubt and to fr ee thinking. People who had to live w'lthin the 
limits of the control of the church found new homes in far off countries, 
free from ‘-uch domination by a Church Science developed, and that 
gave i new presentation of the relation between man and the world in 
wirch man lues Tile world, instead of being created by a God, was 
thought of as an evolution from within itself and by itself, man, instead 
of 1-eing i creation of God and subordinate to a God, become in the 
mmda of thi -dentists, a free b„mg, a product of the natuial evolution, 
stih .rdinstc onlv to the law of Nature A thing called a Spirit, as 
di-tinct from Matter, w,b practically dispensed with m science, and life 
became a form of m aerial activity. 

Ther- wa->a re- iction to this new development Tlicie grew- up 

I 1 u tin* in tin* absence of a spirit, all ethical values also may 
dt-appear from the lift, of man Many new movements were started in 
wirch religion was retained as a potent factor in the affairs of man, 
v. Inch could 1 1 reconciled to the doctrines of the newly developed 
i-CK 13 Cf It was during this stage in tile development of the new outlook 
on tin relation of man to the world that the literatures of the East 
b 1- now u to the west Sanskrit which contained the records of the 

religion of India, known a-. Hinduism, and Pali which contained the 
literature relating to Buddhism, became ver> popular in the West 
Pjuddin-m did not accept a God as the creator and as the controller of 
the world, and the Church attached to this religion was only an organi- 
sation to uphold the law of Nature and the law of moral life as set in 
motion by Buddha. Rituals formed a very unimportant element in this 
religion; rationali m, free thinking, was a cardinal factor in it There 
was tile Order of Willin',, the monks who had renounced all their 
de-ircs m, and their attachment to, the needs of life, and they all 
lived a life of service to man and were devoted to pure life There was 
no caste or class distinction in this religion* The moral element 
dominated its main doctrines. For these reasons, it was Buddhism 
that attracted the attention of the students of the new religious 
literature which came to the West frorm the nast, who were devoted 
to establish a religion that fulfilled the needs of spiritual and moial life 
while satisfying the needs of the modern science with its fieedom of 
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thought l lie religion ot Iiuli.i known a. Hindui-an, did not in ike an 
appeal to the mrdern student, ol religion to the une i %t- nt It »v a > 
felt that IlmduiMn had tio much ot rituili tn, v.a . too much mtliorit irian 
in so far as it itceptej the supreme authority of i the. Veda , reu gni ed 
caste distinction and cont lined a large number ot pr.ietieu, ot i rein; oils 
nature winch went against the nee-.L of moral hte. 

It was in M.ch in atun sphere tint um» ttti mj t va-.ni idt to rt ad 
into the works of K \LID\S \ -ome element , ot i plu!o uphv of hte The 
ancient comment i tor-, m India never wound about tin j roblein ot the 
philo-opln of life m the works ot K\LID\."\, tin', were iti tied with 
the applications of the canon, of liter irv entiei m, the te,t with the turmal 
rules for the construction of a dram i or an epic, and the) all tr-ed to pro\e 
that all the rules ot hteiar) cntici in hVe the niture of the hero and 
tile heroine and the other char leteu, an 1 the niture of .the construction 
oi the plot, could be strict!) applied to the works ot KALID AS A, ai d 
that from the jaunt of \iew of tormil literir) criticism, the aor's were 
perfect When the w orks of K VLID \S V become .no.vn to the literor) 
men of the West, tile) all admired the drama Sal untala as is evidenced 
b) the eulog) written on it b) the great German jeet Ge.the. Tne 
feakuntala continued to enjo) its josition as a great drama in the 
estimation of the west But nothing like an examination of the jilnlosopli) 
of life in the works of KALIDASA was attempted b) the modern students 
of literature either in India or in the West So far as I know it was 
Tagore who started writing some articles on this subject. He lias given 
a good picture of his own views on the jaunt in Ins Introduction to the 
English translation of a stage version of the feakuntala b) Lawrence 
Bmyon 

A fear of materialism as a danger to moral life in the w orld, a 
suspecion about matter as an impediment to the attainment of the highst 
goal of man, a preference to the perfect happiness in a state after and 
be> ond the span of life on earth, a desire to escape from entanglements 
in the affairs of the world like marriage and family life, a consequent 
aversion for women as 'seats and causes of suffering and the assignment 
of a high value to renunciation, w hich are all aspects of the Buddhistic 
view of life in essence, found very prominent notice in the interpretation 
of the philosophy of life m the works of KALIDASA, especiall) m the 
feakuntala, undertaken in modern times, and the lead was given by Tagore 
in this direction. 

Sakuntala was leading a pure and a simple life, and as such a 
beautiful life, m the forest hermitage of her foster-father, w hen the king 
came there and entangled her m thoughts about and experiences in the= 
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carnal elements in the life of man on earth, for the first time. The king 
and Sakuntala fell m love with each other and there was an overload of 
the carnal side in their mutual attachment. This in its turn brought 
about uu. consequence in the form of a curse by a sage named 
Durvasas which led to their separation Sakuntala, being under the 
influence of the carnal side of her lo\e for the king, neglected her duty to 
a guest and that was the cause for the curse by the sage, wdio came there 
as a guest, \fter this enforced separation, the king was full of remorse 
and Sakuntala had to live in another hermitage in repentance, this brought 
about spiritual puritv in both of them, and the result was that they w'ere 
re-united nrd the\ enjoved lasting happiness Desire for material enjoy- 
ment is the enenn of happiness, while penance, detachment from material 
consideration^ brings about lasting happiness- This in essence is the 
phdt'ophy of life read tnto tile fcdkunfala. The same doctrine is read 
into the epic, the Kunuii asdmbhaia also Parvati’s love for Siva was a 
plnsical one, so, that lo\o brought about only destruction to Love itself in 
the person of the Lord of Love (Kamadeva) who was burnt to death by 
the fire from tliL eyes of the God, Siva, who was full of wrath on account 
of tile attempt to direct plnsical Io\e towards him. Then Parvati under- 
tool. severe finance, and the great Gcd was pleased and the God agreed 
to accept her as Ins contort. Here is a philosophy of life in the form of a 
contrast between plnsical lo\c which brings about destruction and suffering, 
and spiritual love free from material considerations, u-hich alone brings 
about lasting happiness. 

So far as I know , this is the only attempt made by any one to read 
a consistent philosophy of life into the works of KALIDASA, later on 
other ucople also have tried to traverse the same path. But this is only 
one side of the philosophy of life that can be read into the works of 
KALIDASA, and this philosophyis influenced by the opposition to material 
science and an eagerness to restore the notions of religion with its other- 
worldhncss and its detachment from the world. We do not know what 
KALIDASA himself had thought of a philosophy of life. He says very 
little about it. 

KALIDASA must always be studied with the background of the 
culture of the Mah&bhdrata and the Rdmdyana, and also the culture 
of Buddhism. Buddha according to their tradition, was a prince, heir to 
the throne; but he left off his wife and his royal family and his throne and 
took to renunciation, and through his spiritual powers he conquered the 
world. In the Mahdbhdrata we find another tradition. Yudhishthira, 
the king, was deprived of his kingdom by his cousin through treachery and 
he had to go into exile, quite against his will, along with his queen and 
his brothers, and he spent thirteen years partly in the forest and partly 
incognito in a city. Durmg their life in the forest, the brothers fought 



ny.unst v triom, cieiuic- and dc^trovul tl cm .ill through their piloted 
might, and aftcru nrd-, thcv fou*;I»t .1 mist thur cou in, and tilling Inin 
anil his brother", thuv non 1 act .the hng-Ioin and the) all lived in 
liappinc - Di.uipadi became tin wife of the lit r<> of th« t pic '.n accoi nt 
of the physical \ iln.ir t dnbitul it the time of the ued ling of t 1 e j mice's. 
Sn Kri-hni md all the great ".ig, coimcdlcd them to wor’ for inning 
hick the Imgdom, and thev hclj e 1 them il-o in that cfiort SnmlirK, 
m the Kumur/aiia *'>hri Kama who u.is the heir to the throne, m, 
deprnedof the throne, he had air. ul\ won the hand, of the her. .re through 
hi" rh v is cal imglit He went to the fort ,t a, a in Cerate >rd not is i tree 
clunei , v itii lin p" en and his brother 1 here lie !o,t hn e . on, and h- 
ch i'e 1 the demon \ ho hid a! duet> d lier through a treaela r\ , tilled him 
iml ft itt ed his i om-urt l h_n 1 i cuiie.hu' to the 1 m^elo.n . nJ mled 
the country During the period of t sile, lie had secure 1 ;h_ frientlship 

of a might} 1 mg who helped him m his final victorv, and the - iges in the 
forest aUo councJlcd him to letjuire phonal J o.vcr, to .i:e it ig mijt the 
etiwinies md to work for ultinnte wc’.orv The.) also helj ed lmn in 
this direction b) tcstowmg various weajsiiis on lmn 

It is true that attempts luie been nude to read into epics of this 
structure an element of forbearance and non attachment as a wtal part 
of the philosophy of life taught in them Curlier hterar} critics recognised 
onl} eight aspects of the g.neral sj irit pervading a htcr.irv work, life lo\e, 
heroism and remorse But a new spirit m the form ot calmness, serenitv 
(Santa) was added l>) later hterarv critics There can be little doubt 
that the spirit of Buddhism had some inline nee in the development of this 
side of literary criticism But this spirit has been recognised later as the 
chief one pervading the two grand epics of Sanskrit literature. But no 
one can denv the element of the glorihcation of phjsical power and the 
enjoyment of life, found taught in both of them. 

Similarly, renunciation and non-attachment to the physical pleasures 
do not exhaust the philosophy of life found in the works of KALIDASA. 
There arc other sides also In deciding the relative importance and the 
final philosophy contained m the works of KALIDASA, one cannot avoid 
much of a personal equation also on the part of the student of the 
works. But the facts can be presented as culled from the works, 
without any personal factor coming into the picture The) are all in the 
works and they do not depend on any interpretation. 

The epic named the Ha(jhuvamt>a starts with an enumeration of 
the great qualities of the kings belonging to the d) nasty which the poet 
proposed to desenbe in the epic. There are sixteen such qualities 
enumerated, and they are pure from the birth, working till the fruits 
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appear, lords of the earth up to the ocean, driving their chariots up to 
the heavens, making offerings m Fire according to prescriptions, satisfying 
the applicants according to their needs, punishing the culprits according 
to their guilt, waking up at the right time, amassing w ealth for distribu- 
tion, speaking little to ensure truth, desiring victory for fame, marrying to 
secure a son, educated m childhood, enjojing life in youth, leading the 
life of a recluse at old age and throwing off the body through Yogic powers 
at the end 1 

Only two of them, namely, making offerings in Fire and throwing 
off the body at the end of.their life have any relation. to things beyond this 
w orld All the other good qualities mentioned here relate to life on 
earth This preliminary statement about the theme of the epic he was 
w nting, show s that in w riting the epic, the peot was interested in the 
affairs of the world and that he had little interest in what would happen 
to a man after his death, in another w'orld. Certainly this is not the way 
in which KALIDASA would have started the epic, if he had any partiality 
towards the problems of release from the sufferings in life on earth The 
last item in the above enumeration, relating to throwing off the body at 
the end of the life, has to be examined in relation to the entire context of 
the epic 

Nearly all the virtues enumerated are also illustrated by some 
incident or other m the story of Raghu And this particular point, namely, 
casting off the body, comes m mainly in the context of Raghu. At the 
end of the narration of the exploits of Raghu, after his march of victory, 
after the w r edding of his son and after the installation of the son on the 
throne, it is said that Raghu retired to a garden nearby for penance. Then 
he cast off his body also in due course. This context requires close 
.study. 


“Then, when Raghu saw his son well established among the people, 
free from any mental deflections, he became disinterested m the affairs of 
life even m the heavenly regions, m so far as they are of the nature of being 
destructible. The son of Dihpa , 2 bestowing his royal splendour on the 
son endowed with all the necessary virtues, at the end his hfe, bringing 
his mind under control, took to the path of those with mental discipline, 
who wear robes of the barks of trees .” 3 There is no doubt on the point 
that here KALIDASA definitely says that the happiness on earth, and 
also in heaven, is not permanent, and as such not a fit object for being 
coveted. There must be some other happiness, something that is 
transcendental, which man should look for at a certain stage m his life. 
And that stage is towards the end of the life. Man is bom on earth with 
-a purpose, and when that purpose is served, man should look for another 
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Willi I’owr, put m etui to im ic In r t ti " II 'c there ire t o l mm 
On, u tor tlie [euiiV ami the utinr i. tor luni.lt lor Ji„ j-, j,!e, 
v. hit 1 -, pr.UeJ tor i, th utiie Im; m i\ ruL tit - n j r a l _rl\ <* orl i ig for 
their prcojieritv uni th it the r e 1 - culture imo v; th- n ,n th- duminmt 
fictorm their h.e l or linn elt, there n, theprmr tor th- end ot tins 
a-rien of birth and death 

There la something tint i-> intro luce l hem a-, whit the i .onle 
shall hn\e, there la something cL- th it i-. intro lined a-, what i> good for 
jAirticuLr mdn nluala Whit hapj>eucd to Kaghu, as described in the 
Raghiuaiu^a, cannot he* duooci iled from thi> prucr of \liat la good 
for an indiudual, in the Sukiintala What ha-. 1>— n mentioned as the* 
end of Kaghu is what KALIDAS \ thinks ot as for the tew , the mdiw- 
duals who form an exception to the generaht) of the p-op!e, this is rot 
an end for all If that be the end tor all, auch an end has no more 
practical value than what the problem of the end of the world has'for man 
in Ins hfe-afTnira \ star max diaapjiear, but the atarry sk} continuea. 
The absence of a star is known onl} by sjx-ciahsta in astronomj and is 
not roticed b) the people who lookup to the sk> night after night 

Further, this end of Raghu is not an escape from the sufferings on 
earth, it is at best an expansion of what is circumscribed and not a 
migration from one state to another. What is impermanent is not a cause 
of suffering. It is the door to what is permanent. There may be a 
dissatisfaction in the experience of w hat is not permanent, but that 
dissatisfaction can be the basis of a hope of the attainment of what is 
permanent, w hat w ill bring about full satisfaction Afohsa or release 
presupposes a sense of bondage, but in the description of the various 
events in the course of Raghu’s life, there is no sort of indication that 
life is a bondage. KALIDASA does not use the term Moha at all 
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designating the final goal of human activities. What he says is not a 
release from any bondage, it is only an 'expansion of what is 
circumscribed, an illumination of what is dim, a fulfilment of what is 
implied, a \ erm.inenco of w hat appears as transitory This is what is 
found in the famous passage of the Bihaddi liyahcrpamsad Lead me 
from non-being to being, lead me from death to permanency, lead me 
from darkness to light. "• The actual words used by KALIDASA in the 
contest of the end of Raghu’s life arc similar to what we find m the 
Bhiigai ad G’ltd “With the lustre of the sun, beyond darkness, he 
reaches that Putuai, supreme and celestial .” 0 

KALIDASA speaks of a trenscendental goal, but it cannot be 
called d/o/ or release in so far as there is no indication that there was 
any j rior bondage It can be called an attainment This attainment is 
what is for the %ery few, which has no practical significance as a goal 
in man’s life on earth This attainment of the supreme Pinusa is 
indicated in the It gi eda where the place of Vishnu is spoken of as “That 
Highest ubede of Vishnu, the poets always see ” 7 In later mythology, 
the ulxxle of Vishnu is called the Vailuntha, and the form of Moksa, 
the attainment of the final goal, is to reach that place, to assume the form 
of Vidinu and to be near him. Such notions of transcendental attain- 
ment are quite different from the notion of Molsa as a “goal kept m view 
,n human acmities {Ptu (ha)," and it has nothing to do with a 
'-upreme goal, (the Paramapui usdrtha). Just as there is a continuation 
of the happiness enjojed in life on earth when one reaches the heaven 
after a full life here, there is a possibility of a further expansion, which 
is destined for the few. This is the view of KALIDASA, and this is 
quite a different thing. Mohba, even heaven, is not a goal sought after 
through man’s activities. It is what naturally follows a full life. What 
I ,<.ant to lay emphasis on is that KALIDASA does not recognise a four- 
fold system of values, he recognises only three values and all the three 
have reference to life on earth. They are Dhai ma , Artha and Kama . 6 
That is what he has illustrated by the description of the three kings, 
Dilipa, Raghu and Aja in tile JRayhiivainm- 

In the Vedic thought, there are only the three values of Pharma , 
Artha and Kama . There is Svarya (Heaven); ubt nothing is found 
regarding a hlohxa or final release. This element came in at a later time, 
from some external source. Then it was assimilated to the Vedic system 
of thought. Just as in the Vedic scheme, heaven comes in as a natural 
effect of a full life on earth, Mohsa too was accepted as something which 
naturally comes m as a result of good life. It was called an Artha or 
.goal, only as a language necessity, and not on ac e * 

It is what comes, not what is brought, so it is n 
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form of .in illumination, the reali atiou of that Supruiu S Jf, that j-, 
bewuid darl nes for uch an illumination of tin mind, for becoming an 
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tint iv to V . ouh t i tti ttt« i of un iron in [ t d oiueiitm: , i r ,d not 

a. i in t * tt r ot nee', it', l o’* th at’ nm. v' ‘ tu t.nd g. 1 1 \ 

fol'iiv. td i e :r eiiliom current im> n,; th- ii i ’ • . 

H i i it i tl it eiijot i> i nt n tin. v orld. in o> i trail i nt nitur. n 

trat tide to tlu \ i do., i j mlK to dm I pi/, a Tin friit, of ,u f > in 

in tin,, orld art trument in ! it n onl\ the i-n: ot D o ’ kdg. tint an 

of a perm u.ent n iturt, tin*, the tiun t- e.pre?*.t\ -t ’t.d in tl f 'van I'Url , 1 1 
.tml h implied III the Jifftuht It'-lt 'Die Tt ill itlOllof tin sUprelll- 
Put u .it ( s tlf). the imjetuniunt n ter- of th. tri .»} rvtn itm m tin. 
uorl l an l tl’e 5 -fta liieiie) <>l th not-, ot ! muled, n >t iguisttle 

Vedu trulit.on il-nit uor'd ml i't u d fre d> m W 1 i. n i^un.tti- 
Yetlle lei’gtoll, • hleh Is lOUl.d 111 the liter le' 'll U- ^ 10 . t 1 Ill II ill 1, 1 > 
tile deetrti.e ot tl e life i n tartii In-mg ot tile i ill. - >-< MH’e i t, th. ,\ orl i 
being bin .it’d 1 Ihjiv! ige md the vtt ’iimieiit ot r i. • . <m th . 1 on ' ige 

Lung tin onl’. true goal of man, uhteh mm *>i uuld -true lor Toths 

Vedie tl ought, liuj erfectiou is nut Ixudige, ulnt t*. abSeC.ated with the 
ordman life is ouh mg-erfection and i ot boadige Tin-, tn. distinction 
betw een K \LID \S Vs doctrine of the imnl st ige 1.1 1 man’s life and the’ 
doctrine ef Mo! .« according to the !uter-da. i.hgion of the eoi.ntrj 
KALIDASA presents the Vcdle doctrine COlleCth, u fillet tile’ latter-da) 
doctrines are mixed up with foreign doetrmos 

Closel) assoeiated with the* problem of d/o£srr is the p>*ol lorn of 
the nature of life and of the emLoJiment of the self KALIDASA has 
something to sa> on this i o nt also in his Payhm -im^a When Ajalostlus 
beloved Indumati and he was immersed m grief. Ins famil) teacher 
Vasishtha sent him a message of solace, and toaards the close of this 
message there are the words “ft is said b) the u isc people that for men, 
death is the nature and life is an accident If a being lues eten for a 
moment u ith breath, is not that a great gain? It is a man of dull 
intellect that considers the death of a beioied as a deadl) ueapen 
thrown on him, but a man of stead) mind considers that itself as 
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having been plucked out in so far as that is the doop leading towards 
happiness When it is known from the Veda that one’s body and self 
are united to, and separated fiom, each other, wh) should separation 
from external objects create remorse in a man of wisdom ' 3 Tell me,” 1 - 

Here one finds much of what is contained in the second chapter of 
the Gita, where the real nature of the Self is given as what cannot be 
destroyed and where the relation of the Self with body is also stated to be 
fickle Thus death is not a cause for any kind of grief in a thinking man 
Dissociation with the momentary body is spoken of abo\ e as the door to 
happiness, it is so in so far as the hero could be united to the heroine on a 
permanent basis only when both of them cast off their mortal bodies, and 
as such the loss of the mortal body by the heroine, being the way to their 
meeting again in heaven at a later stage, must be a cause of joy for the 
hero The commentators say that the cause of joy is that it would lead to 
Mdksa But we have to read this passage along v ith v. hat takes place 
later Towards the end of the Canto, it is said that the hero felt the body 
to be the seat of ailments that cannot be cured by phjsicians 1 3 and that 
it is only when this body is thrown off and a new bod} in heaven is 
secured that there can be permanent happiness with his beloved, and he 
got it in heaven when he died and when he was freed from his bod } , 1 4 

In the light of this later development, the meaning of the few 
verses that appear to be a condemnation of the existence of man in a body 
and the recommendation of the freedom from body must be taken as a 
promise to the heio from the family teacher that in /m case, it is a 
blessing and that the separation from the beloved w r ould ultimately lead 
to a higher form of happiness for him This is a step in the transformation 
of the situation of grief into a situation of supreme happiness w Inch 
KALIDASA has w'orked out in this centext There is no statement here 
that indicates a philosophy of pessimism, that life is only suffering and 
that real happiness is only after death, in freedom from body and life on 
earth. That the real nature of the Self is a state of disembodiment and 
that embodiment is an accident are aspects of thought current in those 
days, so far as the hero in this context is concerned, it became really true 
also. I see nothing here that can be interpreted as a condemnation of life 
on earth. Neither in the case of Raghu w'ho lived an active life, and 
continued in readiness for activity even after retirement, nor in the case 
of Aja who lost his beloved and who later w r as reunited with her after 
his own death, in heaven, is there a philosophy of pessimism taugnt by 
KALIDASA for all In the former case, it is an attainment for an indivi- 
dual and not a teaching for all, in the case of the latter, it has relation to 
a special situation of a celestial damsel w r ho was the heroine, ha\ ing gone 
back to her celestial abode, leaving the hero behind w ith onl} cne choice of 
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In 1 nth nf th the union ' ht< it ( not I trie I to e fu t ,u, accused 
ot tlie kIs, it i.ithd. uul in it, I ulut t it j < ri-'hul uniiNt ill it. gorgeous 
irti-t c environment like a umtli triG dead oa hi, floral bridil coach 
1 here ifter c uue mother union cheated b\ hitter screw and severe 
j\.n me., a union of quite a different ch iricter, ^trqqx-d ot all the external 
robes ot be tut) and encircled w ith the h ilo of goodlier 

In all ages and in all countries the discarded woman has been 
forced to realise, that pin steal charms are \am and to creep homewards with 
a heart left lonely of its good Physical chinn is not the highest glorv or 
supreme beaut) m a woman”. 10 

Tagore has written man\ articles relating to his own interpretation 
of KALIDASA’s philosoph) of life The above citations are from one of 
them about the Kumdi ai>anibhaia and the &dhtmtala. The abo\e is 
a specimen that shows tiie direction in which his thoughts proceed Many 
of them like "The Message of the Forest" and "Creative Unity” are 
included m the collected editions of his works b) Macmillan 

In a lyric it is very easy tc know what the poet thought of a 
particular point, the reader is in direct communion with the heart of the 
poet, and the pc^t addresses straight to the reader of the poem. There is 
no intermediary between the poet and the reader. In an epic also, there 
is a direct relation between the author and the reader, in so far as the 
poet addresses the reader directly, though sometimes the story and the 
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characters appearing in the epic stand between the anti or and J _ j_-. 

the reader often finds himself in personal relation to the i. if 

the plot and the characteis appearing in the story but it m ,it !] 
difficult to know what the author could have thought 01 a part.cule. p , t 
from what is dealt with in the epic. 

In a drama, it is quite different. The dramatist is ro.,\.r. t' . 
audience is face to face with only the plot and the characters in t. _ . .. 

What we find is the view of that character in that situition, an i : : u 
view of the dramatist. But even here, it is not impossible to In j * , 1 .t 
the dramatist could have thought of any particular point th it is intro 1 .0. i 
in the drama, apart from the view of the character that e\pre toe 
idea. In a drama there are man} characters and the clurietir-. can 1 
grouped separately with some contrast and even conlhct 1 ,t.v e_ 1 \ 
groups. The hero and the characters around him form one gieun M 
the counter-hero or the villain and the characters around nm r ^ _ it 
another group The sympathy of the audience is forthehv.ro, 1 1! _r 1 - 
he would not have been the hero. In many cases there may not ’ „ » 11 
a contrast. Even then there 13 a character with his associate v 0 J 1.1 . 
more of our sympathy than the others The ue.v e\prc;'-l o, .1 r 
character or by those associated with * him can be taki.n at vh't t 
dramatist himself thought of the point. The way in which t 5, e t 1 ■: 
developed is another test for determining the sympathy of th . dr 11 • 1 
for any particular view 

When we read the fedluntala, noone can dun tile 11c. * 
have some special sy mpathy for the great sage, Kama and th m. 
character, namely, Anasuya among the two companions 01 t ! u . 

We need not attach much value to what the hero or tn_ hue, . si , ’ 

say. They are giving expression to w hat they foei as t 1 o ri 

Thus when the hero finds that the heroine is the diugitcr o’ * . 

and as such not fit to be the object of love for a hang u-c 

that cases be a Brahmin girl, he tries to console 1 1 

statement. 

Undoubtedly she must be fit for being the wiv t . K- 
because of the fact that even mv ’'.a't :> ’ 

desire for her, inded, in caseswhere tl _re s 1 d» ’ 
of good people, the autnority is tre tVc: on rg c: * - * - 

We need not attach muen value to the o-'in*- 

the beginning, we do not have anv trust 1:1 : _ j-d 0 — 

when he knew that the sage was no: pru^ 1: 'a : - - ' •’ 

only his daughter was there witn a.e cuar^e ct ~ - _ - - - 
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liis actions He was such an uncoutrolLd victim of hi-, pa-mo is that 
lie even tries to c itch hold of the hulls of the heroine when the} were 
left alone b\ the comj intons, and otters to rub the feet of the heroine 
when she was found to be much tired Then he goes a step further. 
Here is the situation 

Heroine Now, please leave me off, I like to consult the companions. 
Hero Let it be so, I will leave )ou 

Heroine When 

Hero When, O charming lad} , the nectar from } our lips lias been 

drunk b} me with great softness w'hen I am ver\ eager about 
it, like the honey of a fresh flower by a bee, without hurting 
the beauty of that flower. 10 
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It is hero in such a condition that advises the heroine about the 
j ropriet) of freedom between them at that moment in the form of 

Manx maidens of the family of royal sages have been heard 
ol as haung conducted their wedding through the method 
of marriage of Ganrfhaiva- 0 (bv mutual consent) and also 
applauded b\ their parents 21 

The action of the hero is really unworthy of a great king He is 
a -implcton and ho tries to find justification for everything that he 

to do. 

1 be heroine al-o did not consult the elderly people of the hermitage 
ai d tile M-ter n{ the sage* snsso when later she accompanied the heroine 
to the liuu v ith a niet-nge from the sage to accept her as his w'edded 
v. lie MlesiY- 

^ our Majustv, I like to say something There is no 
creation for me to sa\ an} thing Thus is it You did not 
wait tor tb.e father and she did not ask the relatives, in 
u q ect oi what each of )ou ha\e done, what can I say to 
i ither of } ou?” “ 

1 in action of the hero and to some extent, the action of the heroine 
U i, i , not free from blemishes They courted the nemesis in the form 
< f t! e cur eM a great sage, Dunasas who went to the hermitage, and 
t 5 e b< 'oim mg’ end her duh In not noticing the arrival of such an 
honoured gue-A 1 In** was followed by immense sorrow for both the 
i ljo nid tile heroine It is their indiscrete conduct that brought them 
si ch a suffering 2 * 

As against tins interpretation, we must take note of what the sage 
Kama has to say. He had gone out to a holy place, and when he 
returned, he was informed that Sakuntala had 1 been married to Dushyanta, 
the great king. He had no resentment that such a serious step had been 
ta’en b) the hero during Ins absence. lie did not at all condemn her for 
such an act, on the other hand lie was very happy over it and he compli- 
mented her for the choice. He says. ''You have been united to the 
husband through fortune, whom it w'as that I had been thinking of from 
the beginning for you, who is quite appropriate for yon/' 24 Earlier, 
when he received the information about the marriage, he said to Sakuntala: 
“Through Providence, the offerings fell in the fire itself even when the 
e>es were blinded by the smoke. O child, you, like the learning be- 
sknvcd on a worthy disciple, have become an object for no sort of 
regret/’ 23 5 ' X 
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Iv tin i i • iduitlv v. tut. d > i* i .,t 1 1 1 {•> n, t! .ji ni if ti ( gr. t l 
{in;, .md I’ruv d> ree wt...oriui* don* tit it: 1m ti .It ru ti d t.i 

heroine in re 'i.ipl*. e irrted .ih li ; ti.e eiiro.it tt.ro.i n tin nor 11 ot tint 
mi;ht\ l’rouih nee It utm itm ti.i re ; t . .' lit’ ot th In r > in I ti.c 
heroine ui.hrtugm * lUmt tin uttering, .u dnlliott ii‘>re tin, joint in 
the di velopnii nt ot llte plot tilth drum. 1 lit r* t i p t\ ,-e il eLnvnt 
in t v eddui ;, .ui l t .ti.er .in i.njoitmt i! inn In . o m i rut; tin 
dv.\elui ini u: of th (lot, we til not iUj i p o' th ' nt tint K mv i 
received the in vv s ot the tn trri.f i through ’o.m .hv.rn i mh tuo.i vs 
scon as the . iije went to tin ij uinuit where th holv lire n n kept, 
there was some voice without a jenon to pmlitet it O Uolv ‘'i;-, 
understand v our d tughter n I e inn ; the hntrt piteed in Inr In Uiishvanta, 
for the pro-iperit) of the world ”-‘ T Here* time is r o hint of am element 
of unproprictv m the course that led to their tin tl union t. husband md 
wife, and even gods have apj row d it There is not cvui a hint that there 
is an\ unfortunUe element m that union unaccounted its phwcal mture, 
the onl) f ictor that has Leui disapproval n tint tin fitinr and the 
relatives had not been consulted 4 Hut this comes from G uitami, 
whose* vanity had been w ounded in so far as the w hole thing was done behind 
her bid., even though she was m the hermitage, and n.*\t to the sige, 
she happened to he the greatest person there, and that sagi was. absent 
When we close!) eaamine the development of the plot, there is found to 
be no blemish atteched to their union either on account of the physical 
element or on account of the secrecy kept over it. Tow.irds the close of 
the drama, Maricha also has not‘a word to say about either of these, elements 
in their union The question is not whether u e disapprove any incident 
in the drama, the real question is whether any character in the drama 
for whom we have sympathy, in whom we have trust, has anything to- 
say against the incident in it. How can w e sa> that KALIDASA- 
disapproved of the action of the hero and the heroine’ 
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We are not interested in the events; we are interested only in the 
presentation of the events by KALIDASA. If KALIDASA had the least 
intention of hinting any disapproval of the union of the hero and the heroine 
with a physical element m it, how is it that he did not so handle the 
plot that at the time of the re-union of the hero and the heroine, the hero 
decided to retire from the world and go to the forest for penance, as had 
been indicated by Kanva when he took leave of his daughter at the time of 
her journev to the palace of the king? The hint is thus 

I Ieroine Father, w hen w ill I be able to see this forest hermitage? 

Kanva Listen, having become for a long time the co-wife of the 

king along \v ith the earth extending up to the four boundaries, 
having conducted the marriage of the son of Dushyanta who 
would be without an opponent, then, placing the burden of 
the family on him, you, my child, will once more take your 
ul-cde in this hermitage along with your husband 20 

The end of the drama is not according to this invitation. On 
the other hand, Mancha blesses them with long life extending over a 
hundred Yiofau remaining the king of the country and performing sacri- 
fices to please the inhabitants of heaven, and the inhabitants of heaven 
helping lnm with plenty and prosperity in the kingdom 30 It is rather 
surprising that Mancha did not councel the king to place the crown on 
the head of the. son and to retire from life after such mistakes and 
sufferings. 

From the very beginning of the brama, we find that there is a 
preference to a full life on earth, marrying and leading a family Me. 
When the king reached the gate of the hermitage, a disciple of the 
hermitage informed him that Kanva had gone on a pilgrimage to a holy 
place called Somatirtha in order that some unseen misfortune of Sakuntala 
might be warded off 31 In the context, the misfortune can be nothing 
but that Sakuntala was not getting a suitable husband. This is a matter 
on which Kanva had been frequently remarking. When the king had met 
the heroine and her companions, the king asked them whether the fathers 
desire was that Sakuntala should remain in the hermitage or that she 
should have a husband . 32 Priyamvada saysi We are dependent on 
another (i, e. on the sage) even in the conduct of the daily routines of 
this place, that are of a holy nature. The father has some desire to give 
her in marriage to a suitable husband . 33 

Anasuya, the serious companion of the heroine, always helped her 
in the fulfilment of her desires. She knew that the sage had meant the 



In tiu Le^in. mg o' . Kii ’i Hi, > t - - i' i <U.i ite » i . Miwti. 
that I ip 4 Dil. | ■ t uL i m n -> <1 tv to tiu ve _ lto ,JI ' >1 f u i. iu, 

de’ m e 1 of til- ! L’Ul Il.-n < i il t Ulg l 'O ’ O’l ><_*. ) 111’ o' t J U-> d-’ lit 1 'I IMl’ 

the ri 0 'iit } it” It it 'id .u,u Indeed, d.Mit’or irom 1I1.11 g honour 
to tl.ur_ who <.L;i.r\>. to .1 lonuuri.il tiruu-> ul^rich-. in th- j rh ot 
% Jp.ro *'■ hurt. 111 tiu Suthuif r t tiu gre 1 - ige ’ 1 irijia s>n t K '•■\s 

•Uo\ 1 tlure is no room for \ our fearing nl on, im detank on \011r pm ’ 
V> tun tu narr'tes tiu me.Je it 01 tiu cur=e 01 Dur; uas, there i-> no hint 
that tiu curse was due to tiu defection on the j ir: 01 >>h.untah, Iron 
lurdut\ We should t ihe note of tiu ditteru’cu in the wj\ in w Inch the 
incident of a cukl is mentioned here and m tiu lia<jtuu im*ii I 
Sa’-untaia had bt-en in the wrong, then. couIJ have been such a mention 
by Mancha, as there is in the Hiujliuvam^a where Vusuhtha refers toan 
incident of a curse Ja 

The curse here is not the consequence of am failure in dut) on thef 
part of tlie heroine, it is nothing but a w anton obstacle brought about on an 
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L r hi ir inil\ The main c\ cuts m the Hor\ of the Iyiuiui) ascuubhauz 

n.i tl ’• the km; of the mounta.n > named the Ilimalava had a daughter 

v 1 '-'.-' 1 r .n i- IH.\ lti f D !,t< r o r the mo'ii (am). The fathu wiJ'cd 
> 1 1 - ‘ >t < 1 1 uni 1 1 . i v. iii of th< g'o it Co 1 1 Siva, Lut Lei ig a \erj 

] .m il t it'-i n, I. dd ih t v. ant to appioach the gr d with such a request, 

1 1 . < '< 1 tj t-ton 1 ' So he ad\i-id her to sene Sna, who at 

ti t It i ! dud-rid at i a\erc penance on the Himalayas t0 The 

i f d .n ! ulna it tin t.nti lwa Mihjtct to the inclusions ard ciuclties of 

*’ > ! i«'. id. the v i| ! r» a la i tin god Brahma for protection, Brahma 

’ 1 tl it ' i ! I. r c i ll i den u)' ha 1 r-rei\e 1 a boon from himself that 

li < i h* i < t ] , iViiudbi t* i gi d In Inm-elf cannot undo what he 

1 it ! < < i 1 1 1 * . h i o-e 1 il t\ n th it thi u. hum he a 'on bo-n to Sia, 

1 «n t, t -in it "t nu'd de tun the demon But Sna had 

>.d t i e ’i i m d 1. i: lit not ineirv. 1 he daughtet of the 

L. ''ii- .i - >j. , t” > in ii > i nine audit tin gods could take 

- '< it i. • t t i bn, o “j. ' ti a lid-- i’'it maid n, then there is the 

i i il el <’ t dt. a i e ng ) ilk <1 In iiu -on bom ot the union 17 

o * *i rd i : n I • n .lirnt ! tin I old of I.o\e (KamaJeva) to 

t i 5 ,> ’ ii ri t d tl i Si is , u-oji to heli» him \\ hen one 

< I i, . . . ii t ■ Pi t t Sc i, al> ait to put a gnki'.d around Ins neck, 

h 'ii *• . o i 1 j , . i i in ai.o \ ir.iiu t liidm ' place whuohewas w atch- 

i.i , > r : i 1 1 . 1 i iim S. .in ; h id .tin id\ surted, though it was nut 
•*< j"; r M N\ nit i i li in - m In i I cart and looking atound, he 

. i in " l.n '('.i itu In-. 1> iw bent and on the point of 

dt e‘ u , , .1' at . < ■ tl' im <>t wrath hurst out of his e>es anl 

I > ' , i 1. to d itl. ai d onh. onto ashes re mu me 1 18 This 

d< '< v. lli. Hii in j t , ai the gi (1-. an 1 this put an end to the hopes of 
P r. i. i i i ii 1 .ii \.ili d«iid< 1 in till, to j eii mee to propitiate Siva, 
S.a i mi’ n ih pie i i 1 v.nh In i di union and promised to accept 

1 -r a > I i ‘Hi * * lln gnat I lim. i\. iii s nt the seven greit Sages as 
me 'i t i.r tiin it' Si , a lorm tlh loauipth's daughter as his wife 50 
L\i i . tbjiig •• is ' ill. d and the maul ige was conducted on a grand 
calc ' » 


In tin i pi e' eiitation of the theme of the epic, theie is the 
prominent < ;i\m to tin failure of physical love and the success of 
spiritu il j iir aut . m tin form of penance. But how' is it that KALIDASA 
actu.dh, (heelop. the ilium '' Here also w r e must distinguish betw'een 
the tin nn and tin in innei in which KALIDASA has handled it In the 
hand of KALI DAS the great god who had taken to eternal celebacy 
and penance i > con* erted into a bude-groom, who enjoys a long honey- 
moon after the wedding 5 ~ We have to take 'note of the form which 
KALIDASA gives to the theme and not the bare outline of the theme 
on which lie has wor! cd for the creation of an art in the form of an epic 
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i 'i a* ir *! v 1 >. d i "•> : * im it * i i:i t i ,t : ni > , 1 j - 1 

II' t . , t , i ! i ! i .v \ ’ ( 1 1 i: . i e d t\ i l >ith - rr_ 

i! .i * 1> i i’i i •> • t<> j i u , : ’> h_ . t* , r i th_ 

jruu . i j [ t « , f d tl < i , i t l 1 u st * il\ ...... um -t h. * Jr, 3 J 

in 1 c vi *' ,,ht *uM lorm ' ° '1 1 < 1 . 1 > j.it un t i. id: • i!'mj to 
1 i.rii.ni!e >iv i, thu vl in i-n t ; tr >. >;<a to tcLcp: n* > d u fitter, tnlo.-< 
1 l too the anti itn c to in tl l. i run -ot tor her 'i uuL '* 1 So 1- directed 
her to \se>r~hip Inin trd to -.rse ln.n, ilonj \ tth "<'ire eonponon-, and 
though he 1 He >S th It tile prc-ielUc of at ch t [eliOll n V) ubatlele to his 
jcnince, he i ermitted her to attend on him u J 


1 Ilia la the Mtu itiun in winch the epic u at irted biwa was not 
aserse to the fruition of the physical .lajectacf a m trried life. He took 
to puunce bectuse he loat hia wife and he did not want to base a second 
worn in as hia wife. In the way m which Pars att is introdiieed into the 
presence of Sna, there is e\eii a hint that his penance and lus decision to 
ha\e no other wife would turn out to be of a temporary nature and that 
he would again take to the normal life in the world with a w ife and a 
home . 03 Denial of such a normal life became a necessity on account of 
the loss of the previous wife and not because it was considered the right 
thing to do under all conditions. 

We do not know for what purpose he took to penance, KALIDASA 
is enigmatic about the real purpose. He simply saj s “For some objective .” 0 4 
There is one point that is clear, and that is that he took to penance on the 
top of the Himalayas, and Parvati is the daughter of the Himalayas. The 
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choice of the place may have some relation to the objective he had m 
view in undertaking the penance Thus the penance may be only an 
excuse for being near the place where that maiden was living. By penance 
he had nothing to gain, he is the dispenser of the fruits of penance and not 
the recepient. In tie ISdkiintala, the king asks his confidential companion, 
the Yulusala, how he could spend some time in the vicinity of the 
hermitage where the heroine was living, and the companion says that 
under the pretext of collecting his rojalties, he could spend some time 
there . 05 This may be some such pretext to be near the heroine of the 
epic There is nothing in the context to show that any aversion to a 
physical union of the great God with the heroine is hinted at m the 
undertaking of penance by the God 

Si\a was performing the penance, and Parvati was attending on 
him w ith iier companions Siva knew that Parvati would be no obstacle 
to his undertaking, though any other woman would be creating a hind- 
rance to it by her presence, so he welcomed her attendence on him It 
was into this context that the gods came and tried to attract the atten- 
tion of Siva to Parvati The demons were doing havoc in heaven and 
on the earth Onlp a son born of Siva could save the world from this 
calamity. Here a marriage of Siva, so that a son could be born, is given 
as the only way for re-establishing safety for #je world. How can we 
sap that KALIDASA had entertained the doctrine that a physical aspect in 
the union of man with a woman is a sin and a cause for suffering? On 
the other hand it is explicitly said that it is the absence of a marriage 
and of a php steal union that is the cause of suffering in the world The 
gods interfered wuth this union of Siva with Parvati. They should have 
waited for the natural culmination of the event, but they took active 
steps in the matter, and that became an obstacle in the way of the fruition 
of the will of the God. This episode in the Kumarasambliava has 
some resemblence to the episode of the curse by Durvasas in the 
feakuntala. What is an obstacle here is not any physical aspect in 
the desire of Parvati in her attitude towards Siva, it is the fact that this 
mutual longing, implied in the case of Siva 66 and expressly stated in 
the case of Parvati, was not allowed to take its natural course by the 
gods. Gods have no business in such matters.Nature must work out its 
ends. 


There is one passage m the Kuindrasaifriblicivci that requires 
some cereful thought, it runs “O Lord, withdraw your wrath, withdraw— 
when there was this word uttered m the sky by the gods, at tbabtime, that 
fire arising from the eyes of Siva, made the lord of love into a con ltion 
where only his ashes remained .’' 6 7 “He who was performing penance, 
cutting that obstacle of penance like Vajra cutting down a tree, desire t 
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ihu 1m if ' 1 ''ll mt 1 i • - h - nl c tl I iu.\ i uu ubng in io 

pi * -c, thruu^i t uu. hov tl j mu' ! - v -__ur. 1 'tti 1 lotc o' ti u 
ri't’u apd -utJ’ i iiu->i m 1 ' Hue n h - Uu t i it t i. uuri' -'c 0! i on M'Cc 

is i i’t to iti no ill -ml i ilui’ i . ■ t <.1 1/”,’ i, but it> ~ccuu i hii-bi', • s lo\e 
.uui i loung hud m’ \i thi. iiid oi tbt. [ u' u c_ m\ i rn i Ic bii Pu.;t.nce 
.ipd mil'll the decl ■ r it’on, ’i i.un now onwards, l lin<_ IxCimu \our 
Sun uu, cb inning luh, \ou hue ptirch i-cd uk through this punnu. ’ rj 
Re i l oi m_; with this, whit could be the re il sigmtie >nce of the former 
btauMient, ‘ LLtng luni'clf the dispenser of the fruits of p.tnnce, he took 
top-nance for ‘•ome unknow n purj'Os.'” And whit is the pi ice which 
Sna chose to perfo-m his great penance 15 Theplice n described in the 
three \ erses preceding this \erse It is not presented as a fit place for 
ani serious penance, it is more a place where a \oung couple could meet 
and make love to each other and final!} agree to become husband and 
wife There was the current of the river Ganges sprmghng water on the 
Deia'Jdm trees, there was the fragrance of musk, and the Kinnaras , 
a hiud of demi gods famous for their association w ith love, w ere making 
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then sporting sound His own attendants had worn the flowers of 
Name) u trees as decorations, and their robes made of the bark of Bhibija 
trees were pleasant to touch, they sat on the rocks that were overgrown 
w ith herbs of sw eet fragrance, smearing their bodies with colouring mine- 
rals There w'as his bull making a sound expressing his deep feelings, 
bursting w ith his hoofs the snow heaped up as a thick rock, in his impati- 
ence, and the cow-animals were looking at him in a timid way One 
cannot ignore the series of references to the objects and situations that 
provoke phys.cal love in this description of the place chosen by Siva for his 
penance, and that indicates that the penance was not undertaken to attain 
to Molsa, but to secure some physical objective , 74 

The usual purpose in any one undertaking a penance is to attain 
Molsa, and he dispenses that fruit, he cannot be an applicant to it Still 
he must have had some purpose in his owm penance, which must be diffeient 
fiom the usual one That purpose must be that he should become the 
husband of Parvati The w-ord that KALIDASA uses to mean “purpose” 
is ‘ IxtimOn" which is associated with physical attachment. KALIDASA 
is not the poet to use w ords in an indifferent way 

Taking eiei} thing into consideration, what we find is that 
KALIDASA recognises the value of penance, intensive withdrawal of all 
activities, making the bod> immune to the infleunces of the external 
conditions But the value is in so far as it secures some worldly ends. 
The puipose of such penance is not to secure Molsa Even the great 
God undertook penance for such a purpose, and he secured the daughter 
of the Himalaya as his wufe, when she too undertook a severe penance for a 
similar purpose Both w ere united to each other as husband and wife 
through such penance Neither cared for, and neither attained to, Molsa 
through their penance 7 5 

After the penance, Siva became a bride-groom and the daughter of 
the Himalayas, became the bride in a grand wedding, which is described 
in great detail 7 0 After the wedding a whole canto is devoted to the 
honey-moon 7 - 7 They spent fulhone hundred years in that way, Siva 
enjoying the company of his newly wedded wife KALIDASA closes the 
description of the honey-moon as follows “Without the distinction of da> 
time and night time, Siva remained attached to her for full one hundred 
years, and this long time elapsed like a single night, but he w'as not free 
from desire to continue his conjugal enjoyments in her company ” 7 8 This 
is the fruit of penance performed by both for seeming the union with the 
other If even the great God, who took to renuciation and started on a 
penance with a vow of celebacy, returned to a house-hcAVr, 

what should be the condition of the men i ID. 
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iiaui Ik ike. nut clumtm-.Lm.utiorri.tiruni.it, nor tor itucttv tt\ , 
tt u for aiLecatm^ uetiut}, mil tor Lading a life o’ ecu' it\ u a jvet 

Tt’e.euon!} one j.urj^j.e in rUirunun. 'I n it )-> writ Ue t.nd in 
die e me ot Kama, lie m tile :de il lor retirement in hu retir_m.nt h- ia 
tile n’O't ictne in bringing ibout h mpitieso tor the tuupL v ho atill d_-ire 
to IlM III ttlla W orid III t state of ’Ctnit} and who desl'e to el JO. tile 
fruita ot 1 u our. l'ven a real f ither, hung in tm hum-- witii a taaul} 
etiuronnietit would not h i\e been much attached to 1 duighter aa 
Kama w La to ilia foater daughter. lie w ia going ibout 0.1 hu w i\ whan 
caaualh he saw an abidoiied bib} on tile uaivid. and lie j icked up that 
bab} and brought her up aa hu own duighter, [x_rh ip a with greater 
attachment He educated her in aucii a wa} ti' it she could cccupp} the 
higlieat joaition in tiie countr}, to be the. queen of tile enipuor, lie worked 
for aucii a culmination. It u the reaponsibilit} ot one put in charge’ ot a 
daughter, to see that she is united to a worth} mate m life 

Life is noble in this world, retirement ’is .to 'help others .n that 
noble life, ^fokAL comes in as the fruit of actiut}. This u the philosophy 
of life, found in KALIDASA. 
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V, hen hiiton ins talk about a revival of the Vedic leligion in India 
alter tue fall of the Mouiyan Dynasty m the beginning of the second 
cum r, 1 Wo-e Chr-sl, tlmy nnaii an effort on the part of the orthodox 
'cctn n of t’l • people of In Iia to rc^toic certain institutions and certain 
v. ' ' t ’ h’.wl ch were prominent m the country in the Vedic times 
mil . Inc 1 ’ ore < Ve inmate 1 In Buddhism, like animal sacrifice, caste 
' :r tc r » t, tin domm ilion of the Bialmnn class, the firm establish- 
m * in i. « i hmrne arthontv of the \ ukis, suppression of free thinking and 
/ ( e ’ini , d’ rim 1 o f tin. Brahmin community with some mysterious 
’ ' lhty ca ’l it tin r.u’l of Bi ah nun is in Pushyamitra is 
"ccjl d :h ’ ng o ( tlm Magu lha empire whobiought an end to the 
ml. t ' V-iurv ndvnt-ty tnd v\ ho helix d the re-establishment of the 
B.-ibmm >1 nun, mm m the county . In the Aw uni India, 1 there is a 
dm .m ic'a n of, ,-.h,>t amounts to even a curse caste on, this great warrior 
Hi - u "i l.-.u ,■ r. moved Hie last of the Mour) an kings noin tnc throne 
. n 1 K.r ’’ 1 .),> ; c-u ’nil Ved lnm-elt on it 

I h v mv-df no nutialitv for 13 u Idhism nor for any Religion 
vin i ilg-t d ci’.el, being stuck on the personality of its Founder, with 
u d< e r\ • d>nt cannot develop, with Pncsts and with a Chinch, I have 
no di Id . « ‘ il’e Ve lie re 1 ! ;ion either, in so fir as the Religion is allowed 
in i o.. a d to d> ogre >•>, unhampered by a Founder and free from Priests 
and iroiu Ui orgam-ed Chureli. I have bem able to find many gieat 
f icto, , iu t 'e \ i lie wav of life. My view is that this way of life had 
iscci.id .i U-! nek and that theie was also a revival I foi my part have 
no re >r. ts that such an attempt was made for the icvival, and that with 
con ider.ible slice- s-.. One of the noblest features in the Vedic thought 
was the -.puu of li trmony that pervaded it Law harmonises and unifies, 
per on dtty brings about conilict and separation. Tne Vedic people kept 
their religion independent of a person as founder, though we can find 
traces of a person who gave a form to the religion. There was Yaraa, 
the fir- 1 discoverer of the Path beyond this life, who went through that 
Path and who bccumce the king of that region beyond. 2 Yama remained 
one among the many personalities of the Vedic age while the religion 
prospered as a great institution. Manu established the religious rites 
that took men to that region beyond. 3 The rites were performed while 
Manu vv.is only one among the many personalities and never received 
the honour as one above all. There were many ancient sages like the 
Atharvans and the Angiras and the Atris who were associated with Yama 
and Manu, the two brothers, the sons of Vivasvat The religion always 
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ui un ! i utLctioii ,,| tin , ’r t i.t thu \ udn i u, in uiiort to ruwiu the 
-pint ui u \ c lit. culture urn it ! ui uunnl i -a 1 u.' K \LID W 

I urn lit ui tin I ni ,i uul ot thu common j -oplu nul ol women. of N lturc- 
umi ot Ik non and u irtn truh r<.pn.-unt thu \ udic mudu o' thought on 
Mich joints Huru k mother \ < d e s| tru rufluctud m KU IDA 55 \ in the 
iorm ot h irinonv When tin tru it Gurnnn (Out Gou’hu tound m the 
odkuntata ot I\\LlDA>\.u hippj blending ot thu \artous sc isons of 
Jlov. ersund of fruits ami all thmgi that nourish ami - itisfj dong with 
liua\ un and c ir th, 7 hu truh rupru.-entud this Uspuct of the \ udic spirit 
rclluctud in thu worfsof K\d.ID\b\, hut Ik had no notion ot thu Vudis 
and hu had no information ibout thu historic il hick-ground of the works of 
KALIDAS\ It is notuuortln that whit struck Goethe is this spirit of 
Larmont, tills happy bknding of (htjuuits that arc suldom seen together 
in this world It is onlj a poet that can blend such different things into a 
harmonious whole. We find in the works of KALIDASA people plajing 
their partin environments in which we do not see them m this actual 
w'orld, we find in people characteristics differing from one another, not 
often seen together in the same person in this world We find beings from 
different planes of the world coming together and moung together as if 
they belonged to the same plane And jet we find nothing that is 
unnatural, nothing that creates a dissatisfaction in our minds 
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First let us look at the kings who are portrayed in the works 
of KALID W \ Most of the points that I propose to introduce in this 
lecture, ha\c already been dealt within different contexts in previous 
lectuic,-, w hat I can do here is onh to collect them and bring 
them round the main point taken up in this lecture In the Raghuvamsa 
we find king Dilipa as an ordinary person living m the forest and tending 
a cow there. We see nothing of a palace or things relating to a king in 
a palace like Ins ministers and his arm) and the women in the harem 
and the luxurv of golden thrones studded wntli gems, feudatory kings 
offering rich presents, and bards singing the glories of the king We 
find him undertaking a humble journey through a forest with a small retinue. 
There are no oflicers of the State escorting him or making rich arrangements 
forhissti}, on the other hand, it w'as definitely stated that although 
Ins host in tlie forest, the Nige Vanish tha, could secure all the things 
needed to give him a ro\al reception on account of his supernatural 
powers acquired through long penance, he made only the usual arrage- 
ments for him in his hermitage for his stay 8 Although Dilipa w r as a 
ling, befitted \er) well into this eiiMronment of the forest with the 
cc mini n foil ind the inmates of the hermitage of the great sage Such 
an environmi nt did not m any w«i\ prejudice his status as a great king 
Tile reception that lie received from the objects of Nature like the trees 
and the cree{ ers and the animals and the birds and the wund was grander 
than an) thin,; that lie could have enjojed in the vaty. He admired the 
leaut) of Nature awa\ from the palace and the ro) al paraphernalia, and 
was a far greater king for this reason. r l he common people came face to 
face .Mtb tins great king The forest njmphs sang Ins glories sitting in 
the boa ers A great 1 mg in such humble environments is what we do 
not See m the world. 

It is in the same situation that w-e find in'the drama Sdkuntala t 
the hero, the gre.tt ling Dushjanta during a hunting expedition By 
chance Ik went to the hermitage of the great sage Kanva, instead of going in 
and arcep ting the usual offerings of honour and a fitting reception, he 
removed Ins ornaments and other symbols of his high rank and 
concealed himself behind a tree to watch the movements of 
three girls who w ere watering the plants around the hermitage He 
waited until he got what lie considered a fit occasion to present himself, 
and then also he prefered to talk to the girls freely and did not want any 
formal reception there* In this situation, rather unnatural to a great king, 
w'c find linn really lovable. The fact is that the position that the kings 
usually hold in the U'orld is unnatural, KALIDASA is presenting even a 
king m the natural surroundings of the world in which alone a kmg 
becomes a man wdiom we can like* It is from the point of view of the 
customs and manners of the world of conventions that the king is placed 
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outside the palace in rojal environments. Ia the case of Dilipa and 
Dushyanta, there is a sort of suppression of the symbols of royalty In 
the case of Raghu, it is a subordination of royalty to the nature of a 
common man It is in the case of Aja, the son of Raghu, that we find 
a happy blend of the two This feature we find in the counterpart of the 
Aja of Ra ghucainsOi in the drama Malaizhagnimih a, namely, Agm- 
mitra Dilipa and Dushyanta represent a pair, similarly Aja and 
Agnimitra form another pair Agmmitra is presented to us m his palace 
enuronments with his ministers and his army chiefs. We see some 
diplomacy, some threats to the enemy kings We hear reports of battles 
and uctoues Fide by side with this, we find Agmmitra as a soft 
matured human being, responsive to the commop feelings of men like love 
for v, omen He is both a warrior and also a suitor to a joung maiden 
hung in the palace It is this blend of the two natures that gives the 
real leant} to the drama There is an intertwining of two plots in the 
drama, one a political adventure, and the other a love episode Neither 
of them decs prejudice the other, on the contrary each contributes to the 
fulfilment of the other The apparent conflict is not between heroism and 
love, thev go together The real conflict thst is possible, is between the 
political stiab gv and the love intrigue One engaged in a political diplo- 
mas} cannot be expected at the same time to fulfill the requirement of 
love-ma!ing, and the latter is really an obstacle tot he former That is 
what the queen sa}s towards the close of the first Act in the drama, 
w hen she rebukes the king with the remark that if he had exhibited a 
Similar cleverness in State matters too, that would have been proper 

Dilipa and Dushyanta were friends of the Lord of the heaven and 
they paid occasional visits to him also, sometimes in battles with the 
demons, their aid was also sought by the Lord of the heaven But such 
relation with the heaven is only hinted at and does not form a prominent 
factor in the description, in the delineation of the two characters They 
are all behind the scene, so to speak It is in the case of Raghu that we 
find the king of the earth in direct relation with the Lord of the heaven 
They fight against each other m open battle, and the earthly hero is not 
defeated . 14 There is on the face of it alack of match between the 
parties that are brought face to face with each other, }et at the same time 
we find the hero from the earth quite an equal of the hero from the 
heaven. There are also frequent suggestions that the hero from the earth 
is morally superior to the hero from the heaven while he is not inferior 
in martial qualities 

Raghu of the Rcigliuvamsa has his counterpart in the drama 
Vifoamoi vas’uja, in the person of the king Pururavas Indumati and 
Sakuntala, the heroines of the epic Raglmvainsa and the drama 
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Tli >' orldi,, ic o ilia ; to ic rtmis.-t in ot n hg oils tuehiiig 
mi il , L ot -m, i rt u ! t ot in tu l u in-, ot via rin ; l ii tiiri _ ,* ii-, 
ot ni ui, tnr e v due . of in in, rcp.es.nted i> /) tin a I’lrtiie). \t tha 
(ac jiiiMtion) • nl /vdfit (< njoMii. nti iro uj . t-> . t in inu erfe. t movL of 
living Tn.v cviiie uittiin v ii ’t is » ilL l tin. Pmt i rt' \Ici<ra fti-«_ Ihth 
of \ctivitv) ritcn. i-> tiu tin i! g<ul tin iiitun it<_ \ il-u, in beitituie 
(Uo/w) .uul the Pith to tli it <k->Mt! ition t-. of tin form of A', t , It- 
(Detat luiiLiit) Botii tho Athaila anti the religion ut Buddh l ucepted 
tin? [irmcipk, though tin rt u i fend un-.nl il ditte-amc.. iH.tuu.ii than in 
tin nutter of tile form of b ititude Thev ii ul the in-ammon of Sainii'jdsa 
(Renunciation) \ceept ince of tills institution of S initi’/uta without nnv 
reference to tile* actu ll life 111 tile world represented 1)'. tile institution of a 
iiou-e holder's life, w is a common faetor m these’ two sv stems ot religious 
beliefs Those w ho join the order of Monks ifter Samn y d mi (.Renunciation), 
give up all religious rites, and the) uitlulruv from tiie activities of l.fe on 
tile secular plane also I'ven in cases of activities that cannot be given up, 
there is tiie absence of *S 'riuhlha ( Utachment) to botii the act and the 
fruit of tiie act In the other two schools of Vedanta represented bv the 
Vl'ythfddvaita nnd Dvaita (Qualified Monism and Dualism), there is no 
denunciation of actn it) The sv stem of Samnydsa found a place in 
those two schools also. But they accepted tiie sanctit) of active life 
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follow ing the prescriptions of the Vedas, to them, Moksa came in due 
course after leading such a life, and as such, life and Molsa become a 
unit But the} too accepted Mol ta as the true and final goal. To that 
extent there is an element of imperfection in our life on earth according to 
these s\ stems. The perfection of the state of Moksa comes in through 
Samnydsa • The doctrine of the imperfect nature of the world and life 
in the w orld is common to ali the schools of the Vedanta and to 
Buddhism. The} all advocate the ideal of Nun th (Detachment) from 
the world and the dcctrine of a final escape from this imperfection at the 
state of Miksa. 

It is in tile ^sttm of thought in India known as Mlmamsd that 
we find a diner^nt ircde of thinking in respect of the nature of the world 
a, d cur relation to the world The world is perfect, the world is 
governed In a ferLct 'aw 'I he imperfection is only in the elements of 
tin* p< rtict world and in the wav m winch we work out the law Such 
an unj erfection m the elements constituting the perfect world is natural, 
otherv m. the} cannot le tonsiUuuit elements. The Adiaitins accept 
tack such 1 1< nietit as the j erfect whole itself in actual fact The 
1*< udddinJ /,"> ace.j t the perfi_ct whole with the imperfect elements as 
j uts, ei d something more 1 At the stage of realisation of the imperfect 
cleun nt-> as jxirts of the j <.rfect whole, there is some sort of infused per- 
fection mill, j art-, too In the JJvcu la S) stem, they accept the Perfect 
0; e* '* as ‘•r.in* thing different from the imperfect multiplicities, but they 
can overcome the unhappiness due to their imperfection by the realisation 
of their relat on as Mister and servants In these two latter systems, 
the imn erfection of the individuals as individuals continue, but a perfect 
blis-, 1 -, { o^ible through the Grace of the Supreme One. It is here that 
the M'unduud diffei , from all such 5) stems 

The M Imam id sjstem docs not equate imperfection with suffering 
It does not also accept a migration from imperfection to Perfection Every 
imj crfect part of the | erfect whole has a locus and a function in the 
wholes} stem that works on a perfect Law r One must understand this 
Law and move along the right path according to his locus and his own 
function. One v. ho realises the true nature of this perfect world and its 
perfect Law cnjO}S perfect bliss For one who has this realisation, there 
is nothing to be sought after for himself, he simply functions and )et 
appears to be free from functioning. What is generally experienced as 
function is the effort to avoid the consequences of moving along w rong 
paths. .Movements along the right path, free from any hitch or jerk, cease 
to appear as movements and look like inactivity They function on y to 
help others in avoiding the conflicts brought about by movements along 
wrong paths, and this is done by showing them the true path along w ic 
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t. i t tl » _ i - r.. iC- to i ] o -ti lit.' o’ i t r u.turn to ti'- i am U ><_ at 1 1 iter 
a ! v i cn s 1 u wou’d im.. comoVtc i her olhg men to the an or-, of 
tin bt ite, li.i." mat tiling her San on tie throtn 1 s 1 Jut that u is ’ 'on 
■ ", o-d ot -ol 'Co for ho r at the time of her d. j mure' from the* hermi- 
t 'ge, u’d he could iie\er I’.ne* meant it sertoush, it un rite «e do 
not see an> such e\ent taking place in her hie' What took place was 
quite the opposite of it, she sta}ed on in the' pal tee along with her 
husband and her son 


According to the coinentions and the b-hefs of the time when 
KALIDASA wrote, Kan\a should hare had no care for the aflairs of the 
world When such a person is portrayed as being immersed in the 
complications of a home, there is an apparent contradiction between the 
character and ins environment KALIDASA clererh manages the theme 
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in such a way that we find this sage of eternal celebacy as the fondest 
parent, worrying about the future happiness of a worldly nature for his 
foster-daughter. The fond parent never loses any of his senous aspects 
as a great Sage aod the seriousness of the Sage does not prejudice his 
anxious love for the daughter. 

It is as a contrast to Kanva that KALIDASA has introduced the 
other Sage Durvasas, who had all the external symbols of Sammy asa 
but who was more inextricably involved in the complications of the w orld 
than any “man of the world,” he does not know the true path for men to 
traverse in this world and he brings obstacles in the way of those who 
were guided by the true sage Kanva. But ultimately, such false 
Samnyasms fail, and it is the path shown by a Samnydsm like ICanva 
that triumphs in the world. In this harmonious presentation of a double 
nature in the same person, namely, the nature of a hermit and the 
nature of a house-holder, without any prejudice to either of them, we 
find the real genius of KALIDASA. The contrast to him in the person 
of Durvasas who is neither a hermit in the real sense of the word nor a 
house-ho'der, makes the art brighter. Durvasas is false to his piofession 
and an obstacle to the world which he is supposed to have renounced. 

A still greater success of KALIDASA as an artist in effecting the 
harmony between the apparently conflicting factors in this w'orld is 
illustrated by the delineation of the character of Siva in the ep'C 
Kumdrasambhava Usually in the world, all gods are males. If there 
is any female deity in the pantheon, only a subordinate position is assigned 
to such a deity. Religion, which presents gods, is narmally an affair of 
men, and women are kept out of it But the Vedas in India give us a 
different picture. In the Vedas we find a religion for humanity, not a 
religion of men This spirit continued in the latter-day growth of 
religion m the country, when much of foreign matter also had to be 
absorbed by, and assimilated into,' it. All the divinities even in this 
latter-day religion of India were associated with a female counterpart. 
There are various love episodes current in the tradition of the country 
connected with such divinities. Every religion associates their divinities 
with virtues which they themselves consider the most sacred in their 
tensts. It is when women are considered a seat of sm and a cause of 
suffering in the life of man and when avoidance of relationships with 
women is accepted in the religion as a necessary step in their progress 
towards the ultimate goal, that their gods are also dissociated from 
women. But in a religion which is meant for humanity, consisting o 
men and women as equals, marriage and domestic life are accepted as tne 
noblest forms of virtues in the life of men. Therefore gods a o avea 
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e lit J it> | -ii uic. v ith tli.i'- mm 1 ifu iroiti th. pi. 'sure . o* th. \ orl 1 ” J0 
Usiiill) these tv o <ju dlties do not go together K \L 1 D.\S \ found onh 
harmons m tins (.ontridietion and that theme is full) developed m his 
epic the Iuimdra^ambham 

Si\ i lnd married one of the d lughters ol Daksha, but she ended 
her life on account of un insult from her own father in so far as her 
husband did not follow the usu il mode* ol life- accepted as the right one 
for a householder, in the matter of dress and other things She was 
again born as the daughter of the great king among the mountains, the 
Himalayas, she grew up to be the most handsome girl imaginable But 
after the death of his wife, Siva himself took to penance on the banks of 
the river Ganges high up in the Htmalajus. The place chosen was the 
most charming, fit for enjoying life and not for penance. This is how the 
story is introduced We find that slow ly this hermit is con\erted into a 
lover who agrees to marry that girl,*’ 1 and then he becomes an attracts e 
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bnde-groom for a grand wedding , 22 after the «eddmg he spends a 
hundred years m full enjojment of the campany of the new Ij wedded 
wife, and jet his desires for such enjojment did not subside 23 The 
various elements in the costume of the hermit are converted into the 
costume of a bnde-groom . 24 

Even after this transformation into a handsome bnde-groom, who 
is generally a decorated idol to be looked at and admired by the crowd, 

Siva continued as the great god The description of this bnde-groom is 
worthquoting- Then, the heavy sound of drums played as a sjmbol of the 
auspicious occasion, by the retinue that went in advance of Siva who had 
his trident, announced to the gods the time for them for paving their 
respects, by reaching up to the aerial vehicles of the gods Then the 
Sun held the Umbrella above his head, which had been speciallj made 
for the purpose by the divine architect The two rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, assuming corporeal bodies, held the Camaia fans and served 
him in that capacity The First Creator, Brahma and the great Vishnu 
with his feriiatscZ mark on his chest, advanced towards him, increasing 
his grandeur wuth their shouts of “Victory to Thee’’ The Lords of the 
Cardinal Points of the world, with Indra, the Lord of heaven at their 
head, wearing modest dress, casting awaj all sjmbols of their high 
positions, indicated their desire to present themselves before him through 
their looks, and when Nandin, his Guard, gave the signal, the) prostrated 
before him with closed hands. He greeted Brahma, the Creator with a 
shake of his head, with a word to Vishnu, with a smile to Indra and with 
a general look to all the gods . 25 

KALIDASA w-anted to show in his epic that there is nothing 
irreconsilable between the great god and the love affairs of the world As 
a matter of fact, the great god leading the life of an ordinary house-holder 
becomes far greater than when he was leading the life of a hermit The 
noblest, the loftiest and the most sacred life can be lived m the life of a 
house-holder If this is so among the gods, if this is so m the case of the 
great God, the life of a house-holder in the case of men cannot be an 
object of condemnation, nor can it be decried as a snare and as an obstacle 
to the realisation of the highest goal in life It is this harmonj" betw een 
the worldly life and the perfect life, that is taught m the epic 
Kumar asam Wiava. 

Indian tradition is full of this philosophy of life taught by 
KALIDASA. In all the types of poetry in Sanskrit we come across 
references to the love episodes in the hfe of Siva There is a storj- about 
BHAVABHUTI, the reputed dramatist m Sanskrit literature, how he got 
that name. It is said that he is called Bhavahhuii because the word 
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v'ciui- in .1 vu v. he (onijA^ui about Sn.i and Parvati I ba\c. already 
t;i\Ln tint ur c ut tlu nr t lecture, ".lien I dealt with the name, of po_t» 
in s in frit f iter iture hie K VLID VS V, fill V\ VHIIUTl and U YN’A. Ido 
nut I now \ h-tlur utcli a .»( itumtU about God would 1 e. |a.ruiitted in 
an\ otl er i oontrv vith mother religion In the bcginmn ; of tile drama 
.I/. dfiiftV, tvS t 1>.» V f S VKH V D V 1 1 A, there i . the Ixnedictor) ver^e in 
' ha h do then,' i.adiiu m.i 1 et.vi eii biv i and Parv iti, how Parvati was 
Je don i tb ait (*an , a (G m ,e on tl e he id ni bn.i, how bna / Oo try 
to e< ik i d 1 er and how he wa> trving to evade the inconvenient qtic.tions 
otPi.vitt 1 lu love ilfiit'. lutwcui Siv i and Parv iti to'in the subject 
in t’U r lor in in\ i -in in ^ tn ’ rit liter iture 

I do not t ,,o v bo.’ the tore ot Siva amlPirvati cam- into tile 
htei ituu In the Vidi wehiVi Ki.dta and Ku ir ml (hi-. enn-ort) Hut 
t otnu g i > t no • m the Nidi about 1’irviti (d tughc.r < f the mo int un) 
Km; th- win ol "tv i Hut th- bJiet tii it lie was not i buiielor goe-s 
l ic- to tin V edie time- In pre-..ntiiig this n-u eCt of h trmonv in this 
world, KM.IDV^V is ihorevivin, i \ edic belief amo ’g the j eopL 

I here i- ino'iii r ver. uiqorlint chirieter in the work-, of 
k VLIUV^V who d o, like the S i ,e K mv i ind the God Siva, represents 
the h ini onv bet \eeii tile world mJ reittuiei ition trom the world Real!) , 
tlie coniliet t-. b_tvveeii wor'dluie^a uid rciiunu ition, and between the 
world arid renunciation there is on!) ii trnionv Tina character is so very 
imj.ort.int tint I should hue. de dt with the point even before the other 
tw o ch iructers, and tint n the character of Pinditi Kaushiki in the 
Muluii/.uf'/umitrii W e mu ill) acc-pt her as hiving joined the 
Buddhistic Monistic Order. \U that she >i\s is that she adopted the 
"vellow robes,” and the name of Buddha or of the Order is not men- 
tioned in the drama Perhaps KALID VSA has introduced this character 
with a vengeance Kama the great Sage, was alvva)s worried about 
Securing a husband for his foster daughter and Siva the Great God, him- 
self becomes a lover and a bride groom, sending a long honey-moon after 
the wedding. This lad), a member of the Monastic Order, becomes the 
most active agent in bringing about the union between the hero and the 
heroine in the A [dlaukdgntiiutia She has herself renounced the world, 
but instead of securing converts to her newly adopted way of life and to 
the Order which she joined, she involves herself in a conspiracy to arrange 
a meeting between the hero and the heroine and finally manages to 
bring about the marriage of the hero with the heroine This is the role 
pla>ed by all the lady members of the Order, mtroduoed in the Sanskrit 
dramas, like Kamandakt in the drama, the A talatlmadhava of 
BHAVABHUTI. 
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The harmony between royal position and the position oi il <_ C i ; r u 
people, harmony between the inhabitants of the earth ard the mha! 
of heaven, harmoney between heroism and the position of a lomr, Hra cn, 
between the position of a hermit and that of a house-boliLr, ard 
harmony between a great God dedicated to eternal celebac} and his 
wedding at a later stage these are the mam points in the presentation 
of harmony by KALIDASA. He always takes two factors that are 
accepted as mutually conflicting and then he shows their possible harm on . 
There are places where he speaks of harmony between the irr c coi C'hh'^s 
and the value of such harmony in the affairs of the world Thus, r_ 
often speaks about the culture and wealth being irreconcilabh , ho.' tin . 
are not found to exist in the same abode and how in sonic c\c cpr.cnel 
cases they are found together, as in the case of the Anga lung m tht, 
JRaghuvamsa . 2 6 He prays for such existence in the same place, oi .waltn 
and culture, at the close of the drama Vtlramo? vadtija so that them 
might be plenty and happiness among the good people Tht. same aLa h 
suggested in the final Prayer in the other two dramas, the &tikunhd i 
and the M dlavikdgmmitra* This point has been dealt wrh in a 
previous lecture. 


KALIDASA has anticipated Sankara’s Advaita (Momism i in hn> 
presentation of harmony. The mam difference between KALIDASA a* d 
Sankara is that while Sankara presents his doctrines from the point ut 
Yiew of a rationalistic philosopher to meet the rationalistic Nihilist-, ar d 
Apohavdchns (these who accept the difference as the rmi rung', 
KALIDASA presents his doctrine from the point of uew of an art st 
Ultimately both reach the same position, that the world iso: the nut 
of undifferentiated Bhss ( Ananda )* There is difference when we do net 
see the truth. What is called differentiation is not an ab-o’ute untruth, 
it is a partially knotvn truth. It is m this world of experienced difkrmce 
that we can see the truth of harmony, unity and beaut} A\e should ret 
condemn this world of differences, we must try to understand 't m t- 
real nature. 

It is when there is this differentiation and when tn s dr .xr t at ^ i 
is experienced, that there is the occasion to think of a unit.. 23 v - 
“truth. If there had been only an infinity and a unity, trer„ ..c-ldi - - 
been no doctrine of Advaita • Thus what is called dir'emr* nT f' - 
something to be discarded or ignored. Similarly, dircrc'x — - 2 - ** 

^reat value in art also. There is no art without the dim-rec--* A...- 
the unity in the dtff dents* The greater the difference, t u o* — - ~ 

scope for art. This is clear m the art of music and m the a:, u . ~ 
Music is the harmony in notes that are far apart. V> -* 

Samvddi Siaias (concordant notes) are what he tar ap_ - - 
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of notes Neighbouring notes arc rot accepted concord int in ti e 
science of music Similarl}, in painting al-o there i- greater art it th .a n re 
greater differences in the colours that are u~ed Tin re mu-t le *. n e. 
contrast of colours presented m such a w iv tlut th _ r i- ipl '-inghir 1 > 

That is art 
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to our conventional notions of the n iture of tin orl 1 \ ie t d. i : 

present the facts of Nature in the v av m which t> ,r „ no ’ n u> i - 
he is not a mere mirror W hat he dees is to present tin N nii.i •! i i. 
in which we are not able to see it, m a wav th it is i'~> re d n iture n 

by the artist Harmon,, Beaut} and Bh-s or ae- n.tic ei’ji >} i 
together, they form a single unit} also 

KALIDASA lived at a time w hen dettererce' at d t>e>i - in ,d 
the thoughts of philosophers Whit we icluillv luavru n i nr e 
thing is not its positive nature, but uni} its negative n Ut u m tlu fo" >>< 
its differences from all others Tills is w hat is brow n la I tub in phih'io, h\ 
as Apoha (difference) Vdda (doctrine) Houeur high tun i>e r> 
rationalistic value, it lias a great adverse rauire in the ieti il vw-ld 
Ever}’ one is not a philosopln rand is not able to re iltae tile philosophic 
%’alues of an opinion But lie is lnlluened b\ its pbenonieii il ,L'[x.ets It 
differences in the world are glorified as the onl} truth, orgam- ition of 
social life is sure to break dow n \ndsuch has been the eitectof tli it doetnn^. 
m India The tendenc} among the peoj le would then be to get divided 
and sub-divided ignoring their common interests That is what is c died 
social disruption. , The goal of ever} one becomes what can be reduced to 
a void, a zero ( Siini/a ). W ; hen the place w here we are is condemned as 
an abode of sin and suffering, people are eager to eseape, and in such in 
effort to escape, the interest of one’s ovv n self dominates all other 
considerations If the nature of the individual is its difference from Ulothers, 
this makes the effort for the attainment of a common goal b} a common 
effort an impossibility The nation, once united bv the Vedic ideals, got 
itself diversified and divided into conflicting groups The doctrine of harmony 
developed in the works of KALIDASA from the point of view of an artist, 
has this great ethical importance also, this great sociological importance 

The importance of the works of KALIDASA does not lie tn its 
being an object of curiosity for the specialists in aesthetics. There is a 
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great practical side also in it I am not at all Asserting that KALIDASA 
noticed the disruption in the Indian nation on account of the prevalence 
of the dectnne of Nihilism and differences, and that he wrote his poems 
with an eye to finding out a remedy for this social malad) among the 
people. I draw a distinction between a set purpose and an effect Whether 
one keeps the effect before one’s eyes as a set purpose or not, the effect 
will be there. The effect lies in the art, the purpose of the artist is only 
to produce the art The Vedas moulded the life of the people because they 
form first class art. In the same way the later specimens of literature 
like the Rclmdyana and the Mahabhdi ata moulded the lives of the 
people on account of their artistic eminence KALIDASA ’s works too 
had the same effect Perhaps there is no literature m the world that has 
influenced the life of the nation to the same extent as the Vedas, the 
lid may ana and the Mahabhdi ata and the works of KALIDASA 

The harmony presented in the works of KALIDASA slowly, and 
perhaps unconsciously, developed a sense of unity among the nation A 
tendency grew up to ignore the differences and to attach a great 
importance to the harmony found among the cliff el ents in the w'orld 
The poetry of KALIDASA had a special influence, not produced by the 
other poets, and KALIDASA began to be counted along with VALMIKI 
(the author of the Rclmdyana, and VEDA VYASA (the author of the 
Mahabhdi ata). That is how KALIDASA become the greatest poet of 
India And to Goethe it is this harmony that appealed most in the 
Sdluntala. 

As I have alredy hinted earlier in this lecture, it does not require 
any extraordinary poetic talent to describe a king in the palace or the 
gods in heaven or a hermit in the forest The genius of a poet exhibits 
itself when a poet succeeds in describing a king in the natural' surround- 
ings of a forest or in describing a hermit as a devoted and fond parent or 
in describing the gods and the human beings coming together and moving 
together. There is some apparent conflict and it is the poet who conceals 
the conflict in his art and presents a harmony. That is the greatness of 
KALIDASA as a poet 
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Inin ij the nunc applic 1 to a territor) .si, re gic.s up a certain 
n h^ii'n an I a c< rt im ss n of life (tom serj nnci nt tun , T here v -> , no 
attempt on the j irt of tile f-eopL \.ho dc»ch>p. ' th > rchg cn in i tin. 
culture, to inliict it on the j^.op!e of other re pun.. The; Auutl), an i v .th 
credit ih!e eUeei V*, rc-i ltd tne ittcmpt . on th„ jart oi th. tr neighbour , to 
un uie the cour.tr. uni to eot ibhsh tiieir { oliti* *1 uvl i ulturil den.inat'on 
o%er them I lie Vedn Ss {licit form tile c~irh„ t litcft’iic frem u !i e*ii 
ssc cin line in ids l 01 t! eir eivm-ition. r< ram. i tl i I t-i, o f ti . 
reli ;tun within tin, territory , ssiueh nilgai u.sa qre i I b.jo i it. 
borders \!on ; uith tile rei: ;n n. a tiiere >i*. nil 1>. m tin ( > e ot e.s,rs 
relupon, there ;r ss up cert un Ceremoiral'. a so It u\> oi e j ut-> tile 
question, ‘Wiutn India'” tiiere ii ro diiiicult' to ir>.'er tn_ <\ ,rr., 
one e in {jiv e tile ropls, “Indei n tile terrttorj el e'e itch c*reiroruU Te 
obier\exI " Thus we can find out it the j .ople ? no.’, th, Gd'juttl 
{ L>" lge from tile \ ed l, Ssllicfl sSsrS folio te' of tl'*t f.llglM TeC,!.^ da\ 
alter d is It is recited b; ail who bJorg to t’ 1 - t.-ru ,-s a. d it is not 
recited bs un one outside of tint territory If an en. m India du.3 
not recite it, he does not stnclls belong to th, countrs, In am. from 
outside, eitlier himself or In-, ancestors, an I did not I .eon e n ’'rriliaed 
in tile eountr\ . The test of r ltunli' ition n th t r In ’non tie Gdyu f r" 
passage and th it lie recites it m hi-, il uU c,ren’>mii!' Cirtun rd-gious 
rites lii-e tile Soma oflermg, certain =acram.rts if e the Cj at dj i,ui 
(initiation to stiul\ j, certain s icred j lge-. for dads recitation 1-he the 
Gdyatii thes form the most ancent forms of religious s. orslup among 
iiuman races?, which sursised csai to tins da' Fsui in the. present ago, 
tiiere mas be decas, tiiere- is no destruction to them 

The region I-nossn b} the name India, continued more or less ssith 
the same o' tent Tiiere lias been Jluctuations onls on the ssestern side. 
Wedunotlnoss tile exact e\tent of the region ssliere tile Vedic culture 
pres ailed Scliolars hold that the region ssas confined to the Punjab 
(the land of the fise risers) and the neighbouring parts Some risers that 
form tins “Ftve-ris'cr” scheme are found in the Vedas, there is also the 
mention of the sesen risers ( Sapta Sindhu) m the Vedas All attempts 
to fix this number with reference to specific risers h.ase failed \et 
scholars are unanimous in their viess that the Fis e-river s>stem of the 
Punjab must be equated ssith tins Seven riser ss stem mentioned in the 
Vedas Some other risers found mentioned in the Vedas are identified 
ssith risers on the ssest and north-west of this region of the fise rivers 
This sliosss that the Vedic culture extended far besond the modem Punjab 
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to the west. The gods of the Vedas were known in Asia Minor as is 
established by the mention of some of the important Vedic gods mvoked 
as w ltnes^ca in a treat} between the Hettite king and the Mittam king, 
towards the c'oseof the eleventh century before Christ . 1 Certain names 
closel} resembling Sanskrit words and having some relation with them are 
found in Syria , - a non-Aryan region. There is a possibility that the 
region where the Vedic culture prevailed in those early days had its 
w cstern boundary far more to the west than the boundary which has been 
fixed b> scholars. 

The great Persian Empire is reported to have comprised a kingdom 
called the Hindu (written in the Cuneiform inscriptions of the Persian 
Emperors as Htdu, since the sound is not written in that script before 
another consonant) Herodotus speaks of Hidu as one of the most 
extensive, most j/opulous and most wealthy provinces of the Persian Empire. 
After conquering Persia, Alexander is reported to have reached the banks 
of the Indus River. lie could not proceed further Did he come within 
India or only on the India border on the eastern parts of the Persian 
Empire -5 When the successor of Alexander - 1 and the Magadha Emperor 
Clundregupta Mour} a came into conflict with each other, the former was 
defeated and he had to cede the eastern parts of his Empire to the latter 
Did Chandragupta demand the annexation of any foreign territory to his 
Empire or did he ask for only such portions of the Empire vvhich truly 
belonged to India, but which had come under foreign domination? 

Home of these problems arise in my mind when I study the fourth 
canto of KALIDASA’S Rafjhuvavwa where the March of Victory under- 
taken by Raghu is described. Raghu started from his Capital city of 
Saketa . -1 lie proceeded eastward and reached the mouth of the Ganges, 
and turned southward. He did not go to the north east. The question 
arises why Raghu did not go further to the east, to eastern Kamboja. It 
cannot be that KALIDASA did not know the country; nor can it be that 
the place was not in contact with India. Inscriptions in Kamboja (east) 
show great affinity to the poetry of KALIDASA . 5 It is rather surprising 
that the regions where KALIDASA’S influence had been felt, were ignored 
by KALIDASA himself. 

Here one point is of great importance. KALIDASA was not simply 
describing the regions known to him. He knew China and yet Raghu 
was not sent there during his expeditions. He did not even go to the 
regions immediately to the east of India that had been the seat of the 
development of Indian culture for many centuries, as is evidenced by 
the archaeological finds in the region . 0 The fact may be that the 
spread of Indian culture to those regions must be long after the tune of 
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too’ tile l'i 1 tout. , M'cti l> U r tl v ;'i k'lg.r i M d if i irru.tnes 1 ■* 
M \LLIS \ I II \ i * not il "« i\j i iti t\il_ i i .t'-dt ii”ttu > He » 

tint \j ir wit in in n’inJ m tL u. m lJ We* ■!! l .io : * t it is tile 

[art oJ tlie v.e-.t coast of Inti, i i orth ot hen’i Tn; ~i'" a’so ’•> in 
accord with the interpret ition ot tie nw'e trustvvo'thv eo’nuurt iton. 
Knghu took the laid route to te icii Persia, Ii* e i [ w^-tu \v*v, by 

practising self di~ctphne, ge» . it tile uiumes (to destroy than) fat are 

ttie objects of the 'eii_e org ins *° Taltuijndi a { realisation ot the ultimate 
Truth) n a longer cotir.-e to get it the worldly tneinm of nun tn trie* 
form of the >.ai loin objects ot bui-. enjoyment, m comjarison with the 
process of physical mortifications; but it is safer If one taV.cs to physical 
mortifications to conquer his sense cravings, tint m n le id to dingers. 
Tlius it must be the question ot dangerardnot orthodoxy' w hich persuaded 
Kaghu to take the land route 

Although not quite relevcnt to the point at hand, here* is another 
important point in this context relating to the date of KALIDASA. 
And the date of KALIDASA has some close relation to the extent of 
India according to him. Tattiajudna (realisation of the Truth,) is the 
end in itself, being of the nature of hnal beatitude according to Advaita " 1 
It is the step for the final goal according to Nyaijii- ~ and Vai^csiKo> i% 
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and also SankJuja , 24 Control of sense craving is the earlier stage m 
the attainment of the knowledge of Truth . 23 But KALIDASA mentions 
this iattei as the goal, and the realisation of truth as a step towards it. 
To KALIDASA, a good life in the world without being entangled in 
in worldliness, that is, with the sense cravings under complete control, is 
the ideal, and Molsa (final release) does not seem to have had any place 
in his philosophy. The goal reached by Raghu , 26 the cessation of re-birth 
prayed for at the end of the fedhuntala 2 7 and the advise given to Aja 
by Vasistha 28 through his disciple, must be interpreted in r the light of 
this explicit statement of his philosophy. Anyway, can self-control be 
declared as the goal and the realisation of Truth as the step, if 
KALIDASA lived at a late date like the period of the Gupta ascendency? 
I consider this as supporting my view that KAILDASA lived in the 
time of Agnimitra I shall have to take up this latter point presently 
m relation to the extent of India as presented by KALIDASA. 

Pdiaslla is not the whole of latter-day Persia Pars is a small 
country to the south of the later Persia. From Sindh, Raghu must 
have marched to that southern region, the Province of Pars . 29 From 
there he went to the north to the country of the Huns . 30 It is here 
that Raghu took rest on the banks of the river Sindhu . 31 This Sindhu 
cannot be the Indus rver The late S. P Pandit has been able to trace 
a reading for Sindhu as Vankshu, which is identified with the Oxus 3 2 
On the Sindhu regions there were saffron plants growing 3 3 Saffron is 
called Kdsvilra in Sanskrit. But that does not mean that saffron 
grew only in the political unit now known to us as Kashmir. There is 
a reference to Sindhu as the region where the son of Agnimitra, named 
Vasumitra, inflicted a crushing defeat on the Yavanas, in the 
M dlankdgmmiti a . 34 That Sindhu is taken by scholars as a river 
nearer the mainland of India than the Indus. But I see no reason why 
the Sindhu of the Baghuvamsa and the Sindhu of the Mdlamldgm- 
mitra shall not be the same The conquests of Pushyamitra as preliminary 
to his Horse-Sacrifice can be identical with the conquests of Raghu in 
extent, and this is the more reasonable line of investigation 3 3 

Raghu did not go to Syria, he did not go to Asia Minor. There 
was not even a suggestion of Egypt. And all these countries were well- 
known m Sanskrit literature. The reason must be that such countries 
fell outside of the cultural zone of India. When I was dealing with 
Raghu’s March of Victory {Digvijaya) in an earlier lecture, I had said 
that he did not undertake an expedition of wanton conquests of foreign 
countries He was neither Darius nor Alexander. He was a Dharma- 
vijaytn (one who conquers to establish Pharma through the methods of 
Pharma ) If KALIDASA had sent Raghu beyond what he considered 
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All these facts indicate that India of those days, as known to and 
recognised by KALIDASA, extended far more to the west than the pre- 
sent day Indian border. KALIDASA must have known of this re-esta- 
blishment of the politica Ipower of India over the irfiole of the western India 
by Chandragupta In the fourth canto of the Raghuvamsa where the 
March of Victory (. Dujujciija ) undertaken by Raghu is described, there is 
seen some reflection of the memory of the glorious day of Chandragupta 
in India retained even m the day of KALIDASA. This also supports a 
date for KALIDASA not far removed from those incidents (the incidents 
relate to about 300 B. C.). A date round about 175 to 150 B C. 
seems to be a safe and reasonable one for KALIDASA When later 
Sakas and Hunas migrated to India and were absorbed into the Indian 
nation very easil) , they did not come as foreigners, as conquerors. They 
really migrated from w ithin the zones of Indian culture to other parts of 
India. They adopted Indian names, accepted Indian religion and became 
Indians also These western borderlands of India, being within the zones 
of Indian culture, later came under the political and religious power of 
peoples from regions outside of the zones of Indian culture. But all such 
foreigners were stopped at that line, and India continued the home of 
Indian culture Wc, living nearly two thousand years later, can little 
realise what a great influence tms king among poets could have exerted 
on the nation, by rousing their spirit of patnotism to safeguard the terri- 
tory as the home of their culture, to maintain their culture within that 
region. India continued to remain the home of that ancient culture 
because the rulers in India refused to go one step beyond their legiti- 
mate territory, and poets like KALIDASA roused the spirit of the nation 
to maintain the integrity of their territory and the purity of their culture. 
That is why I say that poets in India did not write poetry that remained 
a curiosity to the few people, they wrote poetry which influenced the life 
of the people, that inspired the nobility of their character to protect their 
heritage. If the poets did not guide, if the rulers had been aggressors 
and adventurers addicted to wanton conquests and plunder, India would 
long ago have followed the foot- steps of other countries. 

The extent of India as known to KALIDASA and recognised by 
him is also found reflected in th e Kumarasambhava The YLumaia- 
sambhaoa easily lends itself to an interpretation as a political allegory, 
as a sequel to what has been said in the fourth canto of the Raghu- 
vamsa I have already published an article on this subject in a book 
called the Bhdratakaumudi . 3 7 Ido not want to repeat the points, I 
simply give a brief outline of the theory that I have presented there. In 
the Raghuvamsa , KALIDASA described India as extending to the 
western regions far beyond the borders of latter day India. But after 
the days of the Mouryan Hero Chandragupta, many events took place 
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I ha\e not mlrcdueed the. joints dealt with m tin-, lecture, winch is 
the last ot the series, as w h it relate te> j ohtie il problems M) subject is 
a cultur il study of KALID \.S \. I dealt w ith \ moils points like kings 
and common people, heaieti ind earth, renunciation and hml release, 
nature and art, and beaut) The\ all lu\e reference to our India. 
HALIDAS V does not use the word India, and he eoutd not hue done so, 
in so far as the name is quite a recent one. Nor does he use the term 
BhCuata, w Inch is ancient He speaks only of the w hole of the Earth. To 
lum the whole world is what was dommited b) the culture which he was 
trying to uphold. Where there is no such culture, there is no importance 
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cither, aa a habitation of civilized man. And he wanted that culture to 
dominate the whole world. 

When culture decajcd there has been a diminution of the area 
dominated h\ that culture. It has been like an amputation of the decayed 
parts, so tint what remains of the body may be preserved free from the 
d'sease There has been a further amputation in recent times, and there 
are signs of the disease of disruption entering the whole body It is only 
culture that can preSor\e the body free from the disease and from the 
danger. I have added this last chapter as a separate heading for the 
lectures to sho.\ the relation between integrity of the nation and culture, 
wh ch is a legitimate point in a treatment ofl KALIDASA from the cultural 
joint of \ lew 

The Ved is, the Mahdbhd) at a, the Rdmdyana and the works of 
KALIDASA have a value for humanity, they are not meant for any 
particular country or nation or religion or race or community. KALIDASA 
makes no mention of creeds and sects Nor is there any such sectarian 
bias in tlie Vi_das and in the Mahdbhd? ata and the Rdmdyana They 
primarily belonged to India, the land of culture, and they are meant for 
hunnnit), that can he supported and preserved only by culture. 

Historians regard the Vedas as the basic text of a particular reli- 
gion and they regard the Mahdbhd ) ata and the Rdmdyana as records 
of an attempt fora icvivalol that religion after it was dominated by 
Buddhism for some time. KALIDASA is also regarded as an important 
figure in the “revivalism” of that religion dominated by a particular class 
among the nation 

Time has come when there must be a new approach to the pro- 
blem of estimating the values of our ancient literatures First of all we 
must recognise that there are certain values for the ancient literatures, and 
then ,ve must correctly estimate such values. I have prepared these 
lectures only to indicate that there are certain values attached to ancient 
Indian literature and that there is scope for a new' approach to the 
problems. I wanted also to emphasise the importance of our ancient 
literature for solving some of the grave problems that we are facing now. 
I conclude this course with the passage that closes the fedkuntala, which 
is pierhaps the last line written by the great poet: 

sarasvatl srutimahati mahtyatdm 
May culture, which is superior to scripture, remain dominent 
among the nation. 
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NOTES 


[k _ Kumdi atambhava, M = Malavihdgmmitra, MD = MeghaDuta 
R = R(iff7iuiamsa, S = &dliu?itala‘, V = Vikravtorvasiija] 

INTRODUCTORY 

(Pp. 1 to 23) 


1 Translated in 1789 

2 Translated by Georg Forster 
in 1791 

3 Published in the Everyman’s 
Series in two volumes 

4 Under \erse 1 lie mentions the 
Malulhhdrata and the Ra- 
mdyana and under verse 6 
he mentions Kalidasa, as the 
best in literature 

5 R I — 9 

G There is a commentary on this 
latter [portion by Sitarama 
Kavi, it is likely that he him- 
self wrote the text also for this 
portion. Malhnatha who has 
written commentaries on the 
poems of Kalidasa does not 
comment on this portion. 

7 MD 1—24 

8 MD 1—30 to 37 

9 See Introduction to the &loka. 
vaitilia with the commentary 
of Umveka in the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. 

10 See Inscriptions of Samudra- 

gupta. 


11 There is clear evidence that 
the element V'lfo avia in this 
Title is relevent and is not 
casually introduced for any 
other purpose 

12 R 1—12 

13 There lives in eminence Ravi- 
kirti on whose poem is found 
a place of rest by the poetic 
fame of Kalidasa and Bharavi, 
in the Aihole Inscriptions 
of 634 A D. 

14 There is no possibility of what 
is prayed for, namely, freedom 
from national calamities not 
being m abundance, when 
Agnimitra is the protector. 

15 MD 1—24 

16 See Kshirasvamin’s commen- 
tary on the Amarakosa under 
the synonyms of “Emperor”- 
II-8-2. Agnimitra is also 
mentioned as a poet with a 
synonym Jvalanamitra (Ja- 
lanamitta) elsewhere 

17 R Canto IV 

18 K 
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KINGS 

(1>. 21 to 16) 


1 He lias written the tlueo 
dramas, Iialnavalt, Pnyu- 
darzdd .and Ndgdnanda 

2 See the story of Dha\aha m 
Kavyapi aliha I — 2 


j Under Scrso 1 
\ R. 1—13 to 30 

5 1—19 

6 I— 15 

7 S. Below 1—21 
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8 S. Prologue to Act IV 

9 R I — 16 

10 18 

11 19 

12 20 

13 22 

14 23 

15 28 

16 S. V — 6 

17 S. Act II 

13 RV— 31 

19 1-33 

20 1—34 

21 1—37 

22 Ibid. 

23 R 1—36 

24 38 

25 39 

26 40 

27 41 

28 42 I have my own doubts 
how the favourable nature of 
the wind, that is blowing in 
the same direction in which 
they were also travelling, can 
be a cause of the dust kicked 
up by the horses, not being 
able to touch their head. If 
it is a description of the speed 
of the chariot, then it should 
have been like this, though the 
wind, being favourable, wafted 
the dust in the same direction, 
the dust could not touch their 
head. But the point relates 
to the wind that was favour- 
able. 

29 R 1—43 

30 44 


31 R 1—45 

32 47 I cannot accept Malk- 
natha’s interpretation of' the 
word pi lyadarsana as “one 
pleasing to look at”. There 
are many passages, where I 
cannot accept Malhnatha’s 
interpretation 

33 R 1—49 to 53 

34 75,76 and 79, verses 77 and 78 
are definitely interpolations; 
verse 81 later contradicts the 
statement in verse 77. 

35 R I 80 and 81 

36 94 

37 54 

38 Ibid 

39 R II — 4 This note is wrongly 
marked 33 on P. 34 last line. 
Read “His” in the place of 
' This” in the beginning of the 
sentence. 

40 R 1—3 

41 26 to 29 

42 30 

43 31 

44 35 to 38 

45 39 

46 45 

47 47 

48 48 

49 49 I cannot accept Malh- 
natha’s interpretation of the 
word ekadhenoh as having 
a single cow”. 

50 R I— 55 

51 61 

52 63 and 65 
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25 
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15 to 22 

107 

K Mil— 21 

75 

30 

108 

32 to 37 

76 

77 

81 

37 

109 

1 1 to 69 

78 

38 

110 

79 to 82 

79 

j9 

111 

75 

80 

12 to 19 

112 

2S 

81 

50 

113 

92 

S2 

51 

111 

91 

S3 

52 and 53 

115 

95 

81 

5 1 and 55 

116 

Acta I to IV and Act VII 

85 

56 to 5S 

117 

Act VI 



THE COMMON PEOPLE AND WOMEN 

(Pp. 47 to 64 ) 


1 According to the Prabhd- 
lai a School of the Mlntdmsa 

- system of philosophy, it is the 
quality of a single observation 
that produces the knowledge 
of a universal relation, and 
not the number of repeated 
observations of concomitances 
between two facts 
(This note relates to P. 52, 
Ll 26 and 27) 

2 R 1—44 

3 1—45 

4 In R. 

5 Girls wave fans of the tail of 
Camay a- deer before the kings 
when they are seated on their 
throne 

6 R III— 16 

7 V— 31 

8 in Act V 

9 R Canto IV 

10 R IV— 42 

11 V— 41 

12 K 1—2 to 17 

13 I— 10 

14 1—6 

15 1—12 and 17 

16 1—9 and 22 

17 Ganadasa who trained the 
heroine in dancing and Hara- 
datta who gave lessons ,to a 
younger queen "of the hero, 
named Iravati. 


18 R III— 25 

19 III— 26 

20 III— 14 to 17, and 23 and 24 

21 K 1—29 to 49 

22 S VII— 17 

23 R I — 50 I do not accept 
Malhnatha’s interpretation re- 
lating the word Rsipatni- 
nam (of the wives of the 
sages) with Afiatijaili (child- 
rean), I relate it to the word 
TJtaj advdy ay odhibhih (the 
entrance of the hermitage) 

24 R 1—51 

25 IV— 20 

26 I — 45, see also Note 31 above 
in Chapter on Kings and the 
comment on} it in the para- 
graph that follows 

27 R IV— 54 

28 IV— 61 

29 IV— 68 

30 In Act IV where the heroine 
departs from the forest hermi- 
tage where she grew up, to 
the palace of her newly 
wedded husband, the two 
companions say “Friend, if 
by chance that brig is noticed 
to be a little hesitant to 
recognise } ou, then show him 
this ring w hich is marked w ith 
his own name” It is the loss 
of the ring and the refusal of 
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IDEAL OF BEAUTY 
(Pp. 65 to Si) 

1 I shall make a fifth Veda on 4 Ndt I — 24 and 25 

the Ndlt/ a I — 15 5 I — 64 to 66 

2 N a t. 1—2 to ' 6 1—105 to 120 

3 1-16 7 1-103 
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8 In the world of the creator, 
there are recognised only six 
Rasas or tastes (sweet, salt, 
hot, astringent sour and bitter) 
while in the world of poets 
there are nine Rasas or emo- 
tions (love, heroism, remorse, 
wonder, derision, terror, dis- 
gust, wrath aud tranquillity) 
Here there is a play on the 
word Rasa, to bring about 
the superiority of the words 
of the poets over the w'orld of 
the creator. 

9 Ediyapi aka so, I — 1 

10 His work is called T\ dvyd~ 
darsa 

11 lulajddarsa I — 3 

12 Dlnatu/dlula 1-4, 6 etc 

13 Parvati is the daughter of the 
mountain Himalayas, she be- 
came the consort of the great 
God Siva. Paramesvara means 
‘the Supreme Lord,” and is 
generally applied to Siva. 

14 Aidha is half and Ndrl is 
woman, Siva and Parvati 
share a single body, half and 
half, and they together form 
the Godhead, 

15 R. I. 4 

16 Kalidasa enumerates 16 quali- 
ties in the kings of this Dynasty 
in R. I — 5 to 8 

17 R. I — 9 

18 K. 1—3 

19 S 1—17 

20 V.II — 3 

21 1—8 


22 MD 11—19 

23 IbU 

24 K 1—31 

25 1—32 

26 1—33 to 48 

27 1—49 

28 S. II— 10 

29 II— 9 

30 In the description of the beauty 
of Parvati, see Notes 24, 25 
and 27 above (This Note is by 
mistake marked 39 on P. 75. 
L. 30. 

31 RVI— 11 

32 As expressed by Mammata in 
his Kdvyaftrakdsa, see Note 
9 above. 

33 V Prologue to Act III 

34 Although Bharata says that 
his dramatic art contains 
everything that is found in the 
world, still he takes the art 
as superior to the facts of 
the world in so far as what 
are prohibited in the 'Vedas 
where there is the prescription 
of what is good m the world, 
are also welcomed m his art 
as acceptable and good for art. 

35 Dhvanyaloka I — 6 to 12 

36 ,, under I — 1 

37 M., m the Prologue to the Act, 
verse 4. 

38 Anandavardhana and especi- 
ally his commentator Abhi- 
navagupta. who has commen- 
ted on Bharata, gave a reli- 
gious touch to the theory of 
aesthetic enjoyment, but Kali- 
dasa is more concerned with 
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ART 

(t’i>. to 103; 


1 K t— 9 

2 K \ III— 91 (Tim> refer- to 
P oJ LL 12—1 1) 

j k II LJrnhnu occuppiesa \er\ 
high po-ution in the Pantheon 
of Kalidasa, not found in later 
Mythological literature \t 
the* time of the* birth of Shn 
Rama and of Shn Krishna, it 
is Vishnu that takes up the 
position of being the highest 
God, in later Mythology. 

4 K. II— 57 to 6 1 

5 II 51 and 52 


6 K II 61 

7 R VI— 2 

6 VII— 15 

9 MD I— 12 to 15 (This is by 
mistake marked S on P S5. 
L 16) 

10 Note especially R II — 64 

11 R VIII— 29 

12 IX— SO 

13 1—5 

1 1 Many scholars have stated 
that the description of the last 
king is only to bring out the 
contrast between the great 
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kings and the kings of the 
decadent stage of the D) nasty. 
But there is no hint m the 
text itself to justify such an 
explanation 

15 Tints Da^aratha is described 

as i great hero in the beginn- 
ing: but ’ater v> lleil lie met 
Par isu K ura lie was terror- 
ttr.clen (R XI— 69). Then, 
after du c;il mg him as being 
ii c.., il V oi detractie i from 
the ptn ol virtue by hunting 
ai.d In >wircn(K, IX-7), liter 
be . , j<.'<n of a - having 

>iPid in ( kphint during a 
hunt i rcjnbited for kings, 
lx.ng Minded by interest in it 
(K. IX — 71) aid as luving 
dsj:uedlu» e’de. t son Sliri 
Jv in, i r f ill . legitim Ite thrOUe 
and a. having cut bun into 
c T nc, to pk a e ht> favourite 
queen fK XII— J to 0) 

16 Hunting, which i, tin real 
tin me m the Canto, is to 
folio.-, ti i Spring ‘•e roil, and 
tin . i » the only relevency for 
tin d< rnption of tlie Season 
in the content 

17 K. Ill— 2 1 tod I (This refers 
to P. 88. LL. 10—11) 

1 a K XIII— 2 

19 XIII— 3 

20 XIII— 1 

21 XIII— 5 

22 XIII— 6 

23 XIII— 7 

24 XIII— 8 


25 R XIII— 9 

26 XIII— 10 

27 XIII— II 

28 XIII— 12 

29 XIII— 13 

30 lv XIII — 14 And this again is 
a description of the Milky 
ocean found in the Mytholo- 
gies and not of the ocean 
which they were crossing from 
Lanka to India Further, 
can any one imagine whirl- 
pools in the middle of the 
ocean in that particular 
context, u here clouds rotate 
thib way and that way like a 
churning rod? A cloud can be 
like a mountain, there are 
whirl-pools and the Milky 
ocean was churned with a 
mountain as churning rod. 
But the) all do not come to- 
gether. 

31 R XIII — 15. T amelia is a 
kind of tree that has thick 
foliage making the whole 
plate dark 

32 Camaras are small fibery 
decorations, resembling the 
fans in shape and colour, 
which fans are waved before 
kings sitting on the throne. 

33 R XIII— 54 to 58 

34 Cantos I and II 

35 Canto III 

36 Canto IV 

37 Canto V 

38 Contos VI and VII 
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1‘ L 1) 

1(5 Lwu C uto e ' group of 

C w.tu. U rn -*n i. dcjcidcnt 
inui .» the Utter j.ut, ind 

t;.e*. 111 . not muted to each 
oth,r i . in :i c. f.r^c 8 Canto., 
w lure the dc eripttun of th^ 
< II t > V.cll ell tile. .. uv before 
the- fuller retire* from the 
eelle 

*17 for cxnn <jlc, w hen the f uml> 
teacher of Dih| a, Vu-.bhtha. 
Went into I fringe to fmd out 
the ^uj^rnattiril cuu for the 
ub_er.Ce of i ^on born to him 
with h|j cV oj clOied, lie l; , 
coinj ired to n hie where the 
fish are sleeping, and such a 
lake is appropriate to a hermi- 
tage (R I — 73). Again, when 
the lion was sitting on the 
back of the cow, which was 
being tended by the king in 
the forest, he is compared to 
a Ludhra tree on a lull, very 
appropriate to a mountain 
scenery (R. II — 29). I can 
cite many such examples. 

48 It is true that in the final 
Canto of R, there is a picture 


ot the voluptuou , king, but 
tl it i, not a picture: that can 
!e* gn.cn i place in a decent 
g dltry ot Kahda_a 

19 S. V — 3 

50 V III — l 

51 The hero rrarriej the heroine 
h-t.ves.tl the i .ents of Act 
111 and Act I\ . and there is 
r.o tecu-ton tor nn more love 
atf nr 

52 The 1 irg ahni don , th> heroine 
when she vent to lu> house, 
,r.c he could not recollect the 

event, that tco'. phce in the 
hermit i ;e, and later when he 
recollect . them, he is full of 
grief at hi_> conduct, and this 
u the theme in Act VI. 

53 Love or Heroism. 

51 InV. 

55 In S. 

56 In M. 

57 Th at is m> personal experi- 
ence tco, having started the 
study of sarbknt with the 
Maghuvamna at the age of 
five, and even now, when I 
am past '60, I find enough in 
Kalidasa to study, vv hich can 
occuppy my whole time, and 
more. 

58 A comparison of the vocabula- 
ry of Kalidasa with the 
standard lexicon of Amara 
will prove the point. 

59 What is termed the Yaugtka, 
meaning. 
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60 Be pleased to enjoy your 
life in the Malaya regions 
where the arecanut trees 
have betal creepers winding 
round them, where the 
sandal trees are embraced 
by the cardomem creepers, 
where the whole area is 
covered with the Tainala 
trees (R. VI — 64). Here the 
alliteration on the sound L 
and the absence of hard 
sounds and conjunct conso* 
nants difficult to pronounce, 
may be noted. 

61 Holding the articles for an 
honoured welcome in an 
earthen vessel, because he had 
given away all his golden ones r 
he with conduct of inestimable 
worth, shining with his glory, 
devoted to honouring his 
guests, rose up on the arrival 
of the guest who was shining 
with his Vedic learning. V-2 
(This refers to the verse on 
P. 98 LL. 13 and 14.) 

62 R. I — 48. He possessing an 
unapproachable ( dlisprdpa ) 
glory reached ‘pidpat) the 
hermitage (dsramam) with 

t his horses tired ( svdnia - 
vdhanah ) , nr the evening 
( sclyam ) the hermitage of 
the great Sage (Mahai sell) 
endowed with self-discipline 
' mmyammah) in the compa- 
'j.fli his queen (malusisa- 
.Here the allitera- 
not be injurious 


to the meaning in all the 
cases, yet one feels some 
effort that interferes with the 
natural beauty of the art of 
poetry. The protion samya - 
mmali, which alliterates 
with say am is of no purpose at 
all, so far as the meaning is 
concerned. (This refers to the 
verse on P. 98 LL. 23 and 24.) 

63 To him, 'the protector (goptfe) 
for whom wise policy is the 
eye (nayacaksuse), who 
deserves honour ( arhate ) t 
and who was accompanied by 
his queen ( sabhdryaya), the 
sages ( munayah ) who were 
worthy members of the 
assembly, ( sabhydh ) with 
their sense-organs completely 
under control ( guptatamen - 
dnyah) gave an honoured 
reception (at handm ) Here 
also there are adjectives that 
have no special purpose other 
than that of alliteration. (This 
refers to the verse on P. 58 
LL. 29 and 30.) 

64 See Magha’s sisupdlavadha y 

Cantos IV to XI 

65 The first 54 verses, after that 
there is an exhibition of 
various metres m -this Canto. 

66 R. IX— 24 to 47 

67 I— 1 

68 K. 11—27 

69 R. H-2- &ruti is the original 
scriptural text for Moral Law 
and SmrU is* the later text 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH 

{i’i> u*. to no) 


1 IX — Ui — o to II 
tired. i u’teed in mv L^ok ■ n 
ti’U \ 1 <1 1 > 

2 In tin. li'ji cJti. \ann t > i 
gri.it Go 1, the Fournier ui :1 e 
\ e ii< Religion, tl’c nr : tu 
tin. Full to Heiveu md to 
cru'i over to tint re ;ton, uni 
to show thu I’ ith to men 
He 1-1 the -on uf \ 11 lsV It, tile 
Sun In I iter im thologv, he 
continues as the son ui \ iv.is- 
\ It, but becomes a terrible* 
deitv , the Lord of Hell. In 
the ihjieila there is no Hell, 
Yanu rules over the Heaven 
In the Iranian tradition, he is 
known as Yuna, the lirst king 
on Earth to herald civilised 
life among men 


J '1 1 dc Cfl, m ut t! . reji m 
\ it'i it • Lc.’t e i an 1 with its 
dm )'jijtit'_r ol cun, 
is it to th. to l 2 'outg v^r>e 
nko 

! The e'.’et , l'Yre..ee between 
t’’ e \ true., terms Used is not 
\erv el.ar I have onl> used 
different terms to indicate 
th it in the origin il also there 
ire terms rel ited to one mo- 
ther and h iv mg more or less 
similar meanings 

5 The four gods are Virtue, 
Acquisition, Enjoyment and 
Beatitude The note m^ 
come after the vv ord "* 

1 and not after Kdi>' 

6 V Under V— * 

7 R. HI — 7° 



HEAVEN AND EARTH 


' 5 Ikshvaku is one of the greatest 
of the kings of the Solar 
Dynasty, who preceded Dili- 
pa. Theidynasty is known after 
his name also. 

9 R. VIII— 24 

10 The point will be considered 
in greater detail presently. 
There is a reference to a nail 
m the form of grief, having 
split his heart, and he speaks 
of that grief as what even 
physicians cannot cure. There 
is also a reference to the body 
as having been affected by 
diseases, which he wanted to 
get rid of. The diseases men- 
tioned here can be only the 
mental diseases like attach- 
ment, mentioned m the 
Astdnga-Hrdaya (First ver- 
se), which is the standard 
work on medicine. Aja was 
eager to leave off that body, 
because that was the only way 
m which he could rejoin his 
beloved and continue the same 
enjoyment m Heaven, which 
he had on earth in her com- 
pany (R. VIII— 93 and 94.) 
There is no hint that life,on 
earth is a suffering. 

11 R. VIII— 92 

12 93 

13 94 

14 95 

15 1—8 

16 R. 1—75, 76, 79 and 81 
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17 See the episode of Raghu’s 
fight against Indra as a boy in 
R. Ill— 38 to 66 

38 R. Ill— 44 

19 45 

20 47 

21 48 

22 51 

23 52 

24 53 

25 54 

26 55 

27 56 

28 57 

29 58 

30 59 

31 60 

32 61 

33 62, 63 

34 64 

35 65 

36 The reference is to the story 
of the mountains having had 
wings at some ancient times 
and of Indra having cut down 
their wings with his weapon 
called Vajra, so that the 
mountains became fixed on 
the surface of the earth, 
instead of flying m the skies. 
The story is often alluded to 
in the Vedas. 

37 R. VIII— 79 and SO 

38 S. Act I 

39 Ibid. 

40 S. II— 15 

41 S. VI— 29 

42 30 
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RENUNCIATION RELEASE 
(Pp. HI to lot; 


1 R I — 5 to S 

2 Tin. v.’ord iux_d is in the plural 
number, he is him=olf the son 
of Dilipa. Tlie actual word 
is Ddlpauunoujah (those 


born of thed\nast> of Dilipa). 
The mention of a custom 
among those born in the 
djnast} of Dilipa is rather a 
puesle, w hen the context is 



[26] 


RENUNCIATION RELEASE 
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about his son. Is it that 

f 

Raghu the son of Dilipa, being 
the first in the dynasty, is 
spoken of as having set the 
standard for the future descen- 
dents of the dynasty? There 
was already a mention of the 
custom among the members of 
the dynasty of Ikshvaku. 
See Note 8 in the previous 
chapter r relating to Heaven 
and earth. 

3 R. VIII— 10 and 11 

4 24 

5 Br. Up 1—3—28 

6 Bh Gita. VIII— 9 and 10 

7 R VI —22—20 

8 Virtue, acquisition and enjoy- 
ment. 

9 Virtue, acquisition and enjoy- 
ment are Arthas or goals in 
so far as an activity is needed 
to secure them, and an activity 
presupposes a purpose Or goa 1 
also When the fourth stage 
is added, it is also designated 
as an Al tha or goal, through 
association, not because there 
is an activity with that fourth 
stage as the objective or goal. 

10 R. Ill— 70 

11 Ch Up. 8— 1—6 

12 R VIII— 87 to 89 

13 93 to 94 

14 95 

15 In K. and m S 

16 Modern Review 1913 PP. 
348 and 349 (see further 
citations from Laurence Bin- 
yon’s translation of the 


17 

18 

19 

20 


21 

22 


23 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


&dl lint ala, Introduction, 
supplement to this Note) 


as 


S 1—20 
Act I 
III— 21 


Ancient law givers of India 
recognise eight forms of legal 
marriage, Gdnilhari a form 
is one of them, in which there 
is only mutual consent of the 
parties, without an> religious 
rites or preparatory ceremonies 
and formalities 


S III— 20 

VI — 16. We need not take 
the reproach of Gautami verj 
senousl) , she has a feeling of 
wounded pride in that though 
she is an elderly lad) and the 
most important person in the 
hermitage in the absence of the 
SageKanva, she was not even 
informed of the events, to sav 
nothing of being consulted 
This is not the author’s \ lew ; 
it is only a possible we a 
presented for refutation 
S. IV— 13 

Act IV, just abo\e \erse 4 
S Close of Act VII 
S IV— 4 
V— 16 

IV — 19 I take the .vord 
Nivesya to mean “Ha .mg 
conducted the wedding” as 
given by some comm-naators 
and not as meaning Ha' rg 
placed (on the tnren-,)’ as 
given b) the 0 emrabtv cf 
commentators 




HARMONY 

(Pp. 165 to 179) 


1 

Published by Motilal Bana- 

11 

R V— 43 ff. 


lsidass, 1952, P 121 

12 

VII— 35 ff 

0 

Ttaicda X — XIV — 2 

13 

M. Act I 

3 

Rgieda X— LXIII— 7 (This 

14 

R. Ill— 38 ff 


refers to P 165 L. 35, and 
the number 3 is put on P 166 

15 

A msa-amsi-bJidva and &esa- 

4 

L. 6 aFo b\ mistake) 
Aiharvavt'da XIII — i — 1 

16 

sesi-bhdva 

Paui 

5 

Ibid XII — i — 45 

17 

S. Act VII 

6 

7 

litjLeda X — c\ci — 2 to 4 

See passage cited an P. 1 

18 

IV— 20 


abo\e 

19 

Dhvanydloka Ch. Ill 

S 

9 

R I — 94 

S Act V 

20 

M Opening benedictory verse 

10 

S Act V lie had to consult 

21 

K. V— 86 


his family teacher about the 

22 

VII— 55 ff 


way in w Inch he should treat 

23 

VIII— 91 


Sakuntala, when she was 
abandoned by her escort and 

24 

VII— 30 ff 


u hen he himself could not 

25 

Of K VII— 40 ff 


entertain her as Ins wife. 

26 

R VI— 29 


OUR INDIA 

(Pp. 180 to 187) 


1 Found in the ruins at Boghaz- 
koi 

5 For example Artamanya, 
Yazdata etc 

3 Soleukus Nikator 

4 It must be at the confluence 
of Ganga and Sarayu, where 
it was that Aja went for his 
final Yogic emancipation from 


his body (R. VIII— 95). 
Saketa is mentioned as the 
Capital only once (R V — 31) 

5 Inscriptions of Cambodia. 

6 As in Ankor and other places 

7 R. VI— 46 ff 

8 

9 




SUPPLEMENT TO NOTE 16 IN THE CHAPTER ON 
RENUNCIATION AND REREASE 


motif of the play is the progress from the earlier union of the first 
Act with its earthly unstable beauty and romance, to the higher union 
in the liLa\ely hermitage' of eternal bliss described in the last Act This, 
drama w as meant to elevate love from the sphere of physical beauty 

to the eternal hea\en of moral beauty. 

In the first Act the poet has not concealed the gross earthiness of 
tile fall of Sahuntala, lie has clearly shown, in the conduct of the hero 
and the heroine alike, how much desire contributed to that fall. 

Our rebellious passions raise storms In this drama Kalidasa has 
extinguished the \olcanic fire of tumultuous passion by means of the tears 
of the penitent heart. 

\\ lth masterly skill the poet here shows that what Durvasa’s curse 
had brought about had its seeds in human nature 

Dushyanta is now consumed by remorse This remorse is tajpasya 
So long' as Sahuntala was not won by means of.this repentence, there was no 
glory' in \\ inning her One sudden gust of youthful impulse had in a 
moment gnen her up to Dyshyanta, but that was not the true, the full 
winning of her The best means of winning is by devotion, by tajpasya 
What is easily' gamed is easily lost Therefore, the poet has made the 
two lovers undergo a long and austere tajpasya that they may gam each 
other truly eternally 

Thus has Kalidasa burnt away vice in the eternal fire of the 
sinner’s heart, he has not tried to conceal it from the outside. When the 
curtain drops in the last Act, we feel that all the evil has been destroyed 
as on a funeral pyre, and the peace born of a perfect and satisfactory 
fruition reigns in our hearts He has made the physical union of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala tread the path of sorrow, and thereby chastened 
and sublimated it into a moral union. 

Her long penances have purged her of the evil of her first union 
with Dyshyanta. 

4 lt must not be forgotten that the hermitage of Kanva in the 
Act is none the less heavenly — CKR. 





